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1: ASTRAL GLOW 


What could we hope for, trying to bring the transcendental 
down to our level? An unimaginable dimension of the con- 
sciousness, where all its individual expressions are rooted, is 
deeply obscured from us, blurring truth and fable. Even if the 
whole were enfolded within each part, our hierarchy of these 
parts would be symbolical and adapted to what we are. The 
exalted art imagination can move in both directions , toward 
the higher planes of spiritual evolution and toward the mere 
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scattering of organic shapes, reflecting the elemental forces 
of nature. “Astral glow” in our conceptual art, with all its 
visionary misconceptions, seems to indicate both these direc- 
tions. We called this body of work Astral Series, which mild 
yellow tone succeeded the fiery colors of roses and scarlet 
gardens of pomegranates. Giving a sense of spring and space, 
this series comprises mosaics made out of the petals of asters, 
hardy perennials with a star-shaped structure (aster is “star” in 
Latin ). Our yellow asters have no precise appearance of 
flowers that we know of in reality; they are used somewhat 
ritualistically. The bright yellow petals on the velvety black 
background seem to be phosphorescing, emitting light in the 
darkness. The series depicts all kinds of astral zigzags, 
bursting in a yellow splendor of sunrises, solar rains, foun- 
tains, and various configurations in the Neo-Taoist style. 
Blooming nature is shown not in its landscaped form but in its 
magic patterns and signs of its endless germination and 
multiplication. 

The boundaries between metaphysical and artistic 
concepts can be flexible; moreover, they might galvanize 
each other if mixed in the right proportions. The images talk 
about the same subject naming it not, stripping it of lofty ter- 
minology. The phenomenal world can be revealed through 
spontaneous artistic receiving of the nominal content and 
splashed out in the visual forms — the instrumental means in the 
manifestation of maya.The dazzling power of maya per- 
meates all aspects of nature, including the playful element of its 
uninhibited pleasure of creation when nature — naked, bare, and 
free — is dancing every style there is and creating its subtle 
handiwork . Its densely proliferating flowering delights some, 
while others hardly notice “a blooming thing.” Nature , in its 
beauty , seems to intervene between the higher spheres of cre- 
ation and the low matter, which makes us wonder how real that 
is what we perceive as reality in nature. Since we were interested 
in meta-elements of nature, our attitude toward flora was not of 
nature watchers , hinging largely on aesthetic enjoyment . We 
used the “petal language” conceptually in the accurate dots of 
detail forming luminous signs and figures. Behind the constant 
process of flux and reflux of dancing nature , we wanted to see 
the dancing of meta-nature. 

Using the example of X-ray image, the point is not the 
external form but the framework around which the opulent 
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hair wraps itself. Holding the poisonous flower of matter, the 
petal skeleton seems to challenge the traditional sense of 
beauty, pushing one, if possible, into a renewed awareness of 
life — delicate torture of a prosaic reality of being. There is no 
need to survey the methods of x-ray vision of nature and its 
camouflaging alluring tricks and traps. We do not search for 
the original imperfection in the nature of all creatures and life 
in general; not that this brings any discomfort, it is merely a 
waste of time, a grain of sand added to a desert. Astral Series 
is our psychic projection of the formative elements of nature, 
the guiding forces behind its annual cycles of regeneration, 
with their floods of light and absorbing darkness. Through 
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that, we would like to see the cause and effect of natural phe- 
nomena in relation to their spiritual equivalents. Blaise 
Pascal expressed this thought with amazing clarity: “Nature 
has some perfections to show that she is the image of God, 
and some defects to show that she is only His image” 
(Pensees, 578). 

Sometimes we take our little ironies as sober seriousness 
and vice versa: in creativity, everything is reversible. The 
half-folded figure leaning on the petal magic square in Mel- 
ancholia evokes Albrecht Diirer’s gravure with the same title, 
save that in our Melancholia, the wingless muse is in a good 
mood. She embraces the blooming magic square, the flower 
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of knowledge that conceptualizes a philosophers’ garden, 
transplanted from a pseudo-scientific plane into a visual 
field. In the trans-verbal state of mind, each contemplative 
“gardener” tries to escape all that is relative, concentrating on 
the absolute. However, mystical experience on the ground of 
logical thought is almost unattainable; hence the scene is in a 
flat key with a bit of melancholy. The figure bent around. the 
magic square slightly reminds a contour of the ouroboros, 
warding this mystical enigma from the mind with its constant 
thinking. 

The mind itself is an enigma, invisible and intangible, 
unlike our visible and tangible limbs. Voltaire used to 
ruminate on it, suggesting that there must be something 
within us that produces our thoughts. Coleridge seemed to 
extend his speculations by pointing out some in-and-out 
secret of knowledge not limited by thinking: “Something 
which is in us, but something in which we are.” ! Sidelining 
the mind, the Indian sages taught that the source of knowl- 
edge is knowledge itself, like a closed book all the time or 
thing -in-itself. An intellect that is hungry for knowledge is 
ever busy squaring its circles, and the psychic projections of 
natural elements also take part in its business, whether in the 
whisper of suggestions or a blast of something totally unex- 
pected. 

The pretty springtime provided us with repeated small 
sources of vitality, helping to keep us open to visual contem- 
plation . Not having a proper vocabulary for it, we simply 
“painted” thoughts with petals, emblematic of reconciliation 
and balance between above and below, concept and its 
expressions , rural garden and its urban mental use. This was 
not less therapeutic than harmony with its flow of tones 
pleasing to the ear. It was a good time for mental gardening. 
In that light, Sguare Spiral might be presented as a construc- 
tive garden shaped as a labyrinth with angular turns and grid 
squares. This ancient symbol (once interpreted as a nesting 
coincidence accelerating itself )is akind of geometric blue- 
print, or, in our case, a yellow print of the existential condition 
repeating itself , created and controlled by self -guiding nature. 
The “gardener” seems to embrace this condition with a sense 
of participation mystique; her hair entwines the spiraling 
squares or, metaphorically said, the geometric fence of the 
philosophers’ garden. Geographically, a surreal testimony. 
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In our theater of plants, we imitated the admirable economy 
of nature by using only the minimum, or rather, the exact 
amount of the petals. Their pattern language with self-similar 
scales, geometric proportions , and multicultural symbolism 
allude to the underlying fractal principles of life. 

Here’s how it really happened when this somewhat 
innovative artistic touch — mosaics of luminescent petals — 
emerged spontaneously, almost on its own. In the early 
spring, the first flowers that we can see are the sunny buds of 
the Easter tree or forsythia, which shrubs surrounded our 
house with their yellow glow, stimulating our horticultural 
interests in photography. This plant (noted for its bud hardi- 
ness and bloom even after sub-zero winters) is synonymous 
with spring . It renewed our art language with the flood of 
yellow petals. Their pointillistic language was different from 
the concepts with thorny roses, which blossoms were wilting 
too soon, while the “brushstrokes” of yellow petals seemed to 
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add light to light. Each fraction of a second that the camera 
captured appeared to be a fraction of both florescence and 
fluorescence, flowering and light emission — the reflected glow 
of the sun, facing flowers . The luminous sweep of bright color 
and dots of details revealing somewhat absurd pictures seemed 
to bring another message that was a surprise and mostly good 
news. 

We seemed to play in the garden of yellow petals as if 
in a realm of creative self-surrender, supplying us with the 
power to go beyond personal perception. The sober depth, 
something that one gives alot of thought to, stimulates but 
does not develop man’s supreme intuitive ability that could 
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not be willed but only selflessly invited. Thus, we tried to 
channel the yellow “light” of the petals multiplying before 
our eyes in its destined direction — the mosaics of found 
flowers or natural ready -mades, as it were. The elfin figures 
with the caps of bushy frizzy hair were basking in the yellow 
glow. Citron color flooded along the virtual horizon while the 
formless light took on substance and shape. The details like 
these suggest that the unusual patterns are revealed in the 
unusual light, increasing the human capacity for ecstatic 
states and small epiphanies. The active and passive forces of 
life constantly switch their places, “hence the art is likened to 
the games of children, who when they play turn everything 
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topsy-turvy,” reiterates this idea alchemical opus Splendor 
Solis.2 Nature infuses all creation with the desire for sponta- 
neity, embedding it in all creatures this way, so they think it is 
their own achievement. 

Alchemists believed that “in the garden of the philoso- 
phers, the sun sheds its genial influences both morning and 
evening, day and night, unceasingly,”? which echoes the Hindu 
prognostication that for those who know the secrets of the 
Vedas, there is a perpetual day when the sun neither rises nor 
sets (Chandogya Upanishad, Ul-xi-3). In a mythical theology 
that is also descriptive of the actual nature, both its physical 
and psychological reality, the celestial garden (of LSD, for 
some) with its glorious, blinding light is a dream garden that 
opens up a passage to liberation. Here one can bring the 
whole of oneself out and see it at play, which might be justi- 
fied by art to some extent. This place that is without an actual 
placement has nothing to do with a bucolic pasture. 

By the light of nature, so to speak, the yellow petals 
served as sun rays in our work, channeling yellow light in dif- 
ferent directions. Life seemed to be in a sunny spot. We 
plunged into the yellow depth, periodically feeling like the 
same sun-kissed alchemical children, the blessed “delight- 
fools” playing their “daylightful” games. Those familiar with 
the Tarot might associate this state with the trump XIX, The 
Sun, which light and vital power are generously given 
without reducing itself. Ancient Greeks would describe one 
in such a state as a crossbreed of Apollonian sage with Dio- 
nysian fool, while in the Buddhists’ terms, turning force into 
form and fact for the consciousness means no craving for 
becoming or for the cessation of becoming. It is absolute 
ease. 

The images in Astral Series were infected with light, so 
it seemed. Even occasional flashes of light with sudden 
brightness can create an aura of vita nova, making one bedim 
the years of darkness. This kind of atmosphere allowed us to 
experiment with ourselves and not be overly enthusiastic 
about the utopia of the philosophers’ garden. However, it 
would be best to detach from personal feelings while review- 
ing Astral Series. The images need to be seen from the 
abstract and mythological perspectives despite the personifi- 
cation of natural forces in anthropomorphic images. We 
wanted to catch an objective impulse of light, seeking self- 
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development in matter. This does not contradict the idea that 
the light is inside man, and to see it, one must find it within 
while linking it with the general light of the creation. 
Everything is run from the pendulum of nature, holding 
its rhythm of perpetual reversal of motion and balance. It is 
continuous to give and take play; each day is followed by 
night, and what comes goes, what goes comes again. The 
balance turns around like a circle within a circle, as if the 
vicious and virtuous circles complement one another. From 
the physical law of motion, we know that there is always an 
equal and contrary reaction to every action. We suspect that 
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Newton’s third law of motion found its reflection in our static 
images, in which equal and opposite forces looked like a geo- 
metrical game. In life, it is reflected in a chain of events, one 
implying the other, such as: wealth is a mother of poverty, our 
greatest difficulties are our best opportunities , or each belief 
has a shadow of a doubt, and so on. 
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The Chinese way of solving that dilemma begins as 
simply as this: “Do not talk about right and wrong.” Their 
difference from the occidental quest is in the principle of 
non-striving. The Book of Changes (I Ching) suggests 
employing the energy of yang, which is light and clear, and 
yin, which is dense and opaque, to show how to become free 
from yang and yin, staying away from vicissitudes of 
changes. In the language of Chinese signs, the prescription is 
as follows: Take the central straight Yang line from the 
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trigram called “The Abysmal Waters” 


and put it instead of the dashed central Yin line of the trigram 
“The Rising Fire” 


and the result will be the trigram called “Heaven.” 


In a way, this is a linear analogy to a triangular model of the 
Seal of Solomon, balancing male and female forces, fire and 
water, heaven and earth. 

Those who practice Tao do it in the midst of mundane 
life to realize that heaven and earth are the same. “Above is 
also everywhere below” is a similar hermetic dictum. In 
Chinese alchemy, the rectification process is repeated from 
movement — to stillness — to movement — to stillness until 
gradual completion of the elixir, which was equated to 
achieving the middle way, which is when the inner and the 
outer become equal, cause and effect are fused together . In 
Zen Buddhism, the finding of the middle way is supposed to 
be completed in three stages: 


in the first stage, one must practice detachment; 
in the second, one must not dwell on detachment; 
in the third, one must not know of not dwelling on detachment. 


The principles of koans indicate that intellect can go no 
further. It must be pacified, stilled, and accepting, becoming 
like a mirror reflecting truth. Silently our works began to 
reflect some Taoist’s percepts, starting from one of the 


simplest: a picture is worth a thousand words. 


“Simplify involvement, remove desires, quiet the 
mind... If you are serious about the way, you will natu- 
rally be lighthearted about things... No one knows why it 
is as it is.” 4 


To be natural in the Chinese tradition differs from the Chris- 
tian understanding of nature: God is an author of nature, 
which effects always express their cause. Reflecting these 
differences , the images were suitably oriental though not ex- 
actly natural and simple. This might be explained by the fact 
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that we always had big holes in our ordinary knowledge of 
the world, mundane problems, and material perspective. 
However, we understand on a conceptual level that things 
that seem complicated can become simple and very meaning- 
ful at the same time. Children like simple things, while adults 
hardly notice them. On the other hand, Zen (and art) can 
complicate easy and simple things with extraordinary grace. 
That kind of simplicity may contain layers of complication 
within itself. That is if one becomes enveloped by the combi- 
nation of absence and fullness. 

Linking concrete ideas to abstract ideas, the flower sym- 
bolism differs in the alchemical practices in the West and the 
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East: the Europeans see the dewdrop in the rose, the Indians 
see the jewel in the lotus, and the Chinese see the diamond in 
the golden flower. We depicted a somewhat balancing atmo- 
sphere in the series of images looking like figurines a la 
Chinoise. They all play with the yellow petals looking almost 
phosphorescent against the velvety blackness of the back - 
ground. Slim as twigs, they take up virtually no space, while 
each has some unfixed modus of elasticity. The figurines 
differ in workmanship (or rather “workwomanship”) and 
form. The petals, an oriental delicacy, are brought into play to 
convey the ideas with a detachment and, at the same time, a 
matter-of-factness. Surviving one dying generation of petals 
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after another, their fascinating fragility remains timeless. The 
yellow glow of petals, “pulsating’’ like a heartbeat, created an 
illusion around the paper-thin bodies that seemed to give off 
sparks out of their sleeves, like fireworks dimming in the 
night. Producing the strange artifacts of flowers, fruits, and 
seeds, we seem to recast our artwork into the vision of an 
alluring oriental dreamland. 

With losing its insecurity, the mind gradually grows into 
subtlety and transparency of acceptance. Not dwelling on the 
vagueness of the subconscious, it can remain intensely alive 
like a pulsating star. Being mindful, one keeps nothing in 
mind, just reflects the essential as a clear mirror — being emp- 
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ty, one is full. If we enter the circuit of the contemplative 
mood and compose the verbal picture of the process of bal- 
ancing a myriad of things and do it with a profusion of 
oriental symbolism, it would come something like this: stop 
anger in fire; stop craving in water; get rid of all accumulated 
emotions; with nothing on your scale, weigh miracles on both 
sides. When simplicity is awake, and fame and pride are 
asleep, striving does not bother those resting in their sponta- 
neity. 
“Mosquitoes will bite a man and keep him awake all 
night, and so it is with all the talk of yours about charity 
and duty to one’s neighbor. It drives one crazy... Why 
so much fuss? The wind blows as it listeth, so let virtue 
establish itself... The swan is white without a daily bath, 
and the raven is black without dying itself.” > 


The Tao is rooted in one’s own self, which actionless action 
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lets one do nothing yet achieve everything. The supply of 
energy does not fail since nothing from outside or inside 
attracts it with pleasure, irritation, or pain. Here we better 
stop before entering the oriental labyrinth of subtleties and 
avoid the leakage of words. Things can be truly simple only 
with sensory integration at the end of the swinging when 
mental oscillation is diminished to one-pointed concentration. 
The real middle way is reached at the end of the way. 

In Astral Series, the yellow petals turned into specks of 
solar energy, the source of nature’s power, alive and breath- 
ing, yet presented in its gentle art form. From the alchemical 
standpoint, the grace pours into the universe through the sun 
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door; the Veda says that the sun is the eye of the gods. In 
Egypt, it is the eye of Ra, and in Greece, Helios is the eye of 
Zeus. Aside from many sun personifications, various scholas- 
tic sources present it as a filter of superior intellect. The state 
of pure mind and perception might have the effect of the 
sudden glow of pure gold as if it is the first time one sees the 
real sunshine, and everything seen before seems pale and 
languid in comparison with this radiance. 

This state, potential rather than actual, is reflected in this 
golden petals series, implying not so much vision and cre- 
ativity as recognizing the noetic nature of the visible sun. By 
asserting the mythological reality of the visionary world, it is 
easier to picture a more luminous world than the one that sur- 
rounds us. Becoming ultra-sensitive to the noetic sunlight, we 
were absorbed in this supposedly astral artwork, dictated by 
inexplicably profound necessities. Speaking agriculturally, it 
was a kind of solarization of our creative soil, an art technique 
to battle “pests” and weaknesses in various dimensions of our 
life. Any attempt to describe any such experience, particularly 
the one that is hardly real, pushed us forward into the realm 
of hypothesis, while even a preliminary understanding of it 
implied the alleged therapeutic effect of autobiographical de- 
tails with a certain dose of introspection. Usually, the interior 
sunshine finds its counterpart in reality, simply making one 
feel good —nature’s remed. The sun’s rays are present in 
the life of plants, animals, and human beings. Anyway, life 
will never lose its mystery when joy lifts man up and even 
when sorrow casts him down. Yet, trying not to look on the 
dark side of things, one can stay in the safety of the interior 
sunshine longer and be reassured, gradually sensing how this 
concealed light migrates deeper within, filling that subcon- 
scious bottomless pit where visions are endlessly renewed. 
Experiencing an uncustomary influx of energy, we lived in 
our “Astralia,” diving headlong into its conceptual sunshine, 
its pool of yellow light and blooming asters, until their petals 
fell away one by one. 

Particular images could be helpful for envisioning how 
the sun has “shaped” our thoughts in many ways; as such, 
Plexus pictures attuning to the vibrations of the sunrays in the 
form of circulatory radiation. Visual concepts can be brief to 
the point of metaphoricity and more compelling than going 
through the labyrinths of texts on this subject. Recalling the 
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perpetual nature into its own central point, the trajectory of 
the sunshine passes through the solar Plexus, the image re- 
flecting this principle in an oddly simple way — it looks like a 
firework display, a burst of light that almost glows. With the 
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neat economy of gesture, this sanguine image codifies the 
dynamic property of the sun that puts into motion all the pro- 
cesses of organic growth. Surrounded by arcs of petals, the 
figure stands like a lightning rod in the middle of nothing- 
ness, wrapping itself around. the yellow rays. Parenthetically, 
lightning rods are not hurt by lightning but divert it safely 
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into the ground. The pale face is vaguely lit by the glow of the 
yellow rays arranged into a somewhat unexpected aura. 
Luminous eruption of the welcoming light of the sun can 
make one “sunconscious.” By this, we mean not the mundane 
sun but its hyper-cosmic symbol associated in many tradi- 
tions with seeing everything in the spiritual light and not in 
the light of nature, which only reflects it. 

The sun has eternal noon, ever shedding the same light, 
whether or not we are under it, onto our rotating earth that has 
mornings, evenings, and nights. 
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“As in the Sun, all light, there is neither day nor night, so in 
the Absolute, all light, there is neither knowledge nor igno- 
rance,” glorified the Sun Sri Shankaracharya °, who saw in it 
the core of solar symbolism. Talking about human heliotro- 
pism or response to light from the sun, we must mention the 
chakra Manipura (“lustrous germ” in Sanskrit), which is 
located around the solar plexus. It is a pivotal, balancing 
point of inward and outward flowing energy— sun center — 
associated with the inner heat, fire element , and power of 
transformation. With all its beneficial qualities, it does not give 
give us a “karmic license ,” for its fire can burn everything 
indiscriminately if our passion, restlessness, and inner heat are 
not in control. The fire element is opposed by the water el- 
ement — a cold bath for a hothead — that can pacify reckless - 
ness and clarify confusing thoughts. Moreover , the balanced 
fire purifies, enabling the burning away of all that which is no 
longer useful. The yellow-orange Manipura is found in the 
center of the human body; it is our fiery point, our inner sun, 
in which the energy of prana (reception energy) and apana 


(elimination of waste) meet, balancing expansion and con- 
traction. The satellite chakra of this “lustrous jewel” is called 
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Surya (sun); it absorbs and. assimilates the dynamic emana- 
tion (prana ) from the sun. For that reason, both chakras are 
described as the “cosmic door” to the astral regions. And as 
we reflected on this phenomenon, it was rather natural to im- 
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agine a bright sun within us, in the center of the body, lighting 
the way. The much-recited Buddhist mantra Om Mani Padme 
Hum (the jewel within the lotus) is supposed to activate the 
Manipura, freeing man from inner problems and complexes. 
With mighty golden splendor , the royal sun shines through 
and through, destroying both the fear of darkness and the 
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darkness of fear. 

We see the world by reflected scattered light and very 
rarely receive guidance from the transmitted light, which rays 
we tried to envisage in our artworks. The picture of a water- 
craft going with the flow of hair is one of them. This is not so 
important whether this boat is Seaworthy enough, as its title 
reads, or if itis a kind of mirage weaved from hair and wind. 
The key roles belong to the sun rays piercing the space and 
seemingly act as oars propelling the boat. Rowing without 
actual rowing, no palsying arm at the oar; the empty womb- 
like boat floats by itself amid flooding with hair and 
darkness. Transfixed by two beams, darkness makes an in- 
viting space within itself, creating a kind of “enchancement” 
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of movement responding to the rays of sunlight sent from 
above. As might be expected from a phantom boat, it floats in 
a poetic detachment from the facts of navigation. In art, con- 
ceptual meta-space is an ecologically sustainable environ- 
ment where the directional beams bridge the gap between 
aspiration and reality. 

This experience, characteristic of unsocialized, initially 
awkward authenticity, brings both new opportunities and 
new dangers, for the individuation at an elevated level can 
lead to recklessness. Hence, there is one more point behind 
the connecting lines that are straight as arrows. What possi- 
ble relation can an arrow have with the sun in mythological 
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terms? The archer who aims his arrow at the sun must know 
that it will come back to him, for the sun can blind him by his 
own pride, ambition, and vanity. The arrow is a token of the 
direct way that, in gnostic symbolism often employing para- 
doxes, can induce anxiety and interior confusion by locking 
one in the continually interrupted and unresolved mirror 
maze of one’s own independent mind. To catch the rays of 
spiritual illumination and not be burned by them, one must 
treat them with reverence. From an artistic point of view, 
explicit in its intention , the imposition of solar power is the 
fountainhead of creativity, delightful but not very safe. To 
illustrate the point, let’s turn to one of the Twelve Olympians 
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of the Ancient Hellas. Apollo, the solar god of archery, proph- 
ecy, music, knowledge, intellect, and the spiritual power of 
creativity, could be very dangerous. When he was in the state 
of all-consuming illumination, even nymphs found him too 
intense, for he could not only enlighten but also burn to ashes. 
The same is true of Zeus, who incinerated the curious Semele, 
desiring to see him in full glory, but saved her fetal Dionysus 
gestated and born from his thigh. Also, the physical life is full 
of “burning” facts concerning sunspot activity; for instance, 
the solar energy imparted in one single day in the Sahara 
Desert is trice stronger than everywhere else, and as strong as 
the energy from coal used in the world during one year. 
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With all those years of light running through time, many 
myths have been developed about the sunrays and their 
marvels. They were the connective pathway by which theur- 
gists, magicians, and shamans rose to the heights and traveled 
on their light. The spiritual geography of shamans, the “tech- 
nicians of the sacred ,” in the words of Mircea Eliade , was 
particularly rich because of their ability to travel out of the 
body, between worlds, mediating between the living and the 
dead. Leaving the material world behind, all types of sorcer- 
ers (including Gnostic Simon Magus) could levitate and fly at 
will, while the ritual technique of ascent on the rays of the sun 
and uniting with the divine source was particularly elabo- 
rated in the Chaldean Oracles and later the Helios -Mithras 
Liturgy: 

“Draw in breath from the rays, drawing up three times as 
much as you can, and you will see yourself being lifted 
up and ascending to the height, so that you seem to be in 
mid-air. You will hear nothing either of man or of any 
other living thing, nor in that hour will you see anything 
of mortal affairs on earth, but rather you will see all 
immortal things.” ’ 


We expressed our ideas through “unpeopled” photo- 
graphs , employing just one governing voice (or two), while 
the images played merely their parts in that voice, not their 
own. Hence the ideas of this hermeneutical picture story were 
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planted into the matter in unexpected twists as if we were 
trying to personalize sunlight. In some images, the yellow 
rays slide along the hair that is twinning and twisting around 
them; in others, petal droplets are atmospheric like a rainbow 
mist suspended in the air. The awareness can pass through 
one’s mind like a ray and fall on it like a raindrop, or an apple, 
as in the case of Newton. In Sun Bath, the set of light rays is 
entangled through the body, circulating around them as if an 
enormous blood vessel. The bones have been extracted, and 
the body is stretched thinly so that it has almost no substance 
of its own. The scenery is reduced to a few long wavy rays 
pressed between earth and sky. 
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In Golden Drops, the process of fecundation by the 
“sun dust” is presented as a shower. It fills the inner vessel, 
formed as the big golden drop containing the harvested sun 
rain. The work smells of asters, with underlying sage-like 
order. During the photo session, we inhaled it in reality, 
which might be perceptible under the veil of the image: both 
the interior sunshine and breezy smell are still present here 
but in an evasive way. The hair wraps around the reclining 
torso, giving it the round form and a slightly elastic pull. The 
petal “brushwork” combined with the fluid composition pre- 
sents a generalized image of a symbolical nature that, in sim- 
ple words, looks like a kind of gestation. When an embryonic 
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self-awareness is preparing to bloom up into the world, it’s 
difficult to say what creates, from within, the shapes we see 
from without. By its very nature, the image is a euphemism 
for the readiness of the soul to meet the numinous, which 
appearance can be traced in different forms of a strange preg- 
nancy described in various religious and mythological tradi- 
tions. The Greek legend of Danaé, the virgin imprisoned by 
her father in a bronze tower, pertains to this theme. She con- 
ceived Perseus (the hero destined to defeat Medusa and free 
Andromeda) through a shower of gold sent by Zeus. 

The flower family Asteraceae likes both full sun and 
moonlight, and was ambivalently called “moisture of fire” 
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(humidum ignis), the fire of cold nature. The Luminaries 
(both the title and the subject of interest in this work) hide in 
a separate fold of the hair robe, as if in parallel pocket uni- 
verses. Usually, the moon plays a passive role by reflecting 
the active sunlight, while here, they are on equal terms. Their 
immense binary is reduced to the same pocket size of two 
flowerbeds in the smallest of possible plots. To subordinate 
our explanation to the mystery of the image, let’s imagine the 
synergy and cross-fertilization of these celestial bodies in 
action. Their mutual influence is stimulating rather than 
exhausting , in a way, reminiscent of some tidal flow of 
energy at sunset and at moonrise — the pull and the ebb — both 
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involving strong psychological factors. The inner spark can 
mysteriously shape one’s destiny, gaining some intimation of 
solace and sunlight, until the sudden shift from awareness to a 
period of subconscious impulses and moody transitions leads 
one through the moonlight. The symbolic celestial light is 
filtered through our limitations, hence the luminaries are 
partly covered by the cilice. 

Our photo-iconography allows us to reduce some images 
to the prime patterns and forces projected as celestial forma- 
tions. A merging of pure spirituality and instinct was tradi- 
tionally symbolized by the joining of the sun and the moon.In 
India, jnana yoga (knowing, in Sanskrit) is called the light of 
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the sun, while bhakti yoga (devotional) is the light of the 
moon. The dry heat of the sun is mingled with night and 
humidity of the moon, smoothing the fire with want of water. 
Following this precept, Sunny Moon depicts their conjunc- 
tion in darkness, say, in the silence of the night (silentio 
noctis) and under an auspicious infinity sign drawn by hair. In 
some folklore traditions , they are married forever: king and 
queen, brother and sister, heaven and earth, thus maintaining 
the rhythm and tone of the celestial relationship. With an 
intention to show its floral purity, we kind of botanized their 
union: the yellow glow of solar radiation ornaments the 
petalled crescent of the moon. 

There are models that people mythologize, make into 
some celestial forces, personify, and enfold their attributes 
into themselves. This is our understanding of what, in 
essence, can be defined as a call of the archetype within us. 
Going back into the deep past, we dare to suggest that the 
Chaldean word “Chris,” meaning “Sun,” is not just a 
homonym. Numerous hymns to the sun were addressed to it 
asa solar lord of Babylon and judge of heaven and earth. 
Some centuries later, “Manicheans taught expressly that 
Mani, Buddha, Zoroaster, Christ, and the Sun, are the same,” 
as is stated in the multivolume Church History 3 A solar 
religion seemed to appear among ancient civilizations that had 
attained a certain degree of development, particularly the 
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ancient Egyptians and the Aztecs. According to the “heresy” 
of Akhenaten in the 18th dynasty of Egypt, the sun god Aten, 
himself brightness and splendor, was the sole focus of 
worship as the earliest form of monotheism. On the Karnack 
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reliefs, he is represented by the disc of the sun with its rays 
ending in the hands of the royal family, reaching them out 
while praying for an afterlife in the company of the sun god. 
Worshipping the sun, they tried to establish direct communi- 
cation with our star, which blueprint lies at the core of our 
DNA, to reawake its psycho-neural superconductivity. 
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According to the religious tradition of ancient Egypt, 
Osiris, merging with the sun in the funerary texts, goes 
through the Duat, which corresponds to the inter-incarna- 
tional state of the Tibetan Bardo. He goes in the bark of Ra, 
containing the complete collective experience of the solar 
race. The twelve houses of the Duat are associated with the 
twelve hours of a dangerous journey through the inky black- 
ness of the Egyptian Night Sea. During this journey through 
devouring chaos between sunset and sunrise, the soul replay- 
ing Osiris’ journey hypothetically passes through multiple 
forms of purification, transforming the densest matter into the 
subtle archetypal force. Upon arriving at the mountain of 
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the sunrise , the newly-born sun disc symbolizing the apo- 
theosis of the whole process is acclaimed by everybody. All 
these places or worlds belong to a non-physical order. On a 
human scale, the psychological transformation in mundus 
imaginalis (the term of Henry Corbin ), a world of strange 
forms and autonomous images, activates certain genes, which 
function would otherwise remain inaccessible. During 
this transitional process, the higher self withdraws into the 
intermediate astral spheres, non-physical and yet real, and 
becomes obscured and invisible to the lower consciousness. 
To upset the materialists, the phenomenology of “other- 
worldly realities” is only marginally connected with halluci- 
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nations and slippery metaphors generated by the brain. 

The key aspect of ancient Egyptian theology lies in its 
teaching on death and how to be equipped for it. Naturally, it 
was reflected in the many artifacts that remain testaments of 
the cultural florescence of this long dead world. In art, as in 
opera, one can recreate a mythical place like the ancient 
Egypt of our days, for example, emulating the picture of 
wheat growing from the body of Osiris carved on a bas relief 
in the temple complex at Philae in Upper Egypt. By process- 
ing the vague depiction into the concept, we might interpret it 
as an image of rising from a grave, albeit in a somewhat agri- 
cultural way. It does not pertain to a spiritual state of appear- 
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ing as a being of light after death, but rather refers to the 
archaic paradise of Osiris, a vegetation god whom the mass 
of Egyptian people worshiped, maintaining a cult of the 
deified dead. In their understanding, several gold ears were 
the forefathers of wheat and big crops in general. The female 
image, presenting a kind of soil-vegetation model, is best 
approached obliquely, as in the mystery of the intertwined 
destinies of Isis and Osiris. In Egyptian mythology, the ever- 
moving sun was portrayed differently in the four stages of its 
circulation. Amon-Ra was an old sun god who, in the form of 
Osiris, was slain by his brother Set, symbolizing the harmful 
burning sun. Entering anew cycle of rotation, Osiris-sun was 
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reborn in the image of Harpocrates or Horus the Younger, 
depicted as a divine child sitting on the lap of Isis. Eventually, 
he grew into the invincible Horus the Elder, the ruling sun 
deity of the Egyptian pantheon. Gradually, he began to repre- 
sent both the son of Osiris and the “re-processed” Osiris 
himself, both father of himself and himself as his own son. 
The Egyptian “science of immortality” seems to be based on a 
sublime self-circuit , symbolic not of knowledge but of an 
actual presence superior to any knowledge. 

Mixing prosaic and poetic language, art can step-in to 
help the process of the higher evolution, the phenomenon 
that, in mundane understanding, stretches arbitrary beyond its 
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limits. Even a wheat field procured by a gentle wind could 
become a symbol of the need for change for the ancients, 
maintaining a strong bond with the earth. The golden ears 
rising Out of Wounds augur well for a harvest. The hair down, 
no cloth, the scene possesses a strange sense of a field, almost 
that of a plein air painting projected over the human being. 
This paesaggio (“landscape,” Itai.) is both a background and 
a protagonist in itself, which aesthetic ecosystem supported 
by natural and anthropogenic forces is offered as a token of 
devotion. Likewise, the first fruits offering, oblation, and 
even sacrifice had an aesthetic dimension in the past. The 
beauty could be a part of the redemptive transformation as if 
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going through planting, flowering, fruiting, and harvesting. 
The relation between faith and the aesthetic dimension of 
human life, at whatever level it may be perceived, is 
embedded in the base code of nature, earth, and every culture. . 
Almost all symbols of nature come from circles and 
spirals, and the spatial pictures of two half-discs on the 
horizon, East West or The Sun and Its Shadow, do not deviate 
from these principles. In the foreground, there is the yellow 
disc which we see as something bright, positive, and sustain- 
ing, like the sun that we adore — but from afar. People ascribe 
to the sun the vivific principle of the universe, prolific power 
with shining brightness on the path. As a solar god known in 
any tradition (Ra, Surya, Apollo, Helios, Sol Invictus, etc.), 
he uplifts “dark” creation into the light; mighty golden 
splendor is his and his alone. Veda says that the sun rolls up 
the darkness “as a skin.” Visible in the brilliancy of its radi- 
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ance, the royal sun drives away bad spirits and frees men 
from evil dreams. Rolling down from above in the welcomed 
blaze of light, he looks at the scenery, and the scenery looks 
at him. 

Aside from praising its supreme cause and mythological 
scenes, we have to stress the difference between the visible 
astronomical sun and the hyper cosmic one, which, according 
to hermetic belief, is far more brilliant than the sun of nature. 
When the night passes, the sun creates the day. In ancient 
Egypt, the day was reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, while 
our civil day is measured from one midnight to the next, 
based on one complete rotation of the Earth around its axis. 
Light from the Sun reaches the Earth in about eight minutes. 
Some astronomical data prompt us to make comparisons that 
might seem amazing: a day on Earth is 24 hours, on Jupiter 
10 hours, while on Venus it is 243 days. With tentative 
attempts to fit it into different systems, one can digest these 
facts bordering on the exaggeration of astonishing irregulari- 
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ties. Why else why would the artists bother with them? 

The Sun and Its Shadow is an unconfirmed hypothe- 
sis open to a double-sided interpretation, the developing of 
which entails a kind of visual dynamism. The celestial bodies 
weighing no more than a heap of astral petals seem to 
advance and move on the horizon in the rhythm of rolling and 
unrolling , evolution and involution . In psychological terms, 
this picture presents a pseudo holistic view of a private world 
uniting the outer and inner suns of personal life — showing 
sunset behind the back and sunrise in front — both at the same 
time. Being inside and outside simultaneously allows our 
minds to identify the rising and setting sun with each other, a 
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kind of psychotherapeutic trick. The big yellow ball of the 
rising sun on the east looms its sinking shadow on the west, 
just as sunrise is followed by sunset and vice versa, shedding 
light upon darkness and darkness upon light. Hence, the 
famous saying of Heraclitus: “The way up and the way down 
are one and the same.” The bright yellow on the velvety black 
background seems to generate fluorescence as if the astral 
emission of light is seen under the exposure to ultraviolet 
light, while the yellow glow at the back might be of phospho- 
rescent quality, emitting light after a radiation source is with- 
drawn. They become concepts of each other. The intense 
light can produce optical delusion: the more you look at the 
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sun, the more blind you become, while the cool sunset might 
be beautiful and soothing. The energy of the sun in its gentle 
form is particularly admired in the East. In the Shingon tradi- 
tion, Amitabha, the celestial Buddha “of immeasurable light 
and life” (his name means “infinite radiance”’), is pictured in 
the rich, warm color of the setting sun. 

In the fall, when there is nothing left but late immor- 
telles and asters, the yellow carpets of wild asters reflect the 
gradual cooling of the sunrays. Our autumnal harvest of 
asters resulted in a series of images depicting the sun belong- 
ing to the dark side of creation. When you concentrate your 
sight on the bright sun, you will see a dark circle. Out of such 
darkness , legends have risen. The black sun is about losses 
and voids, things that are not there; instead of the brilliant 
light, there is absence and silence. The dark sun does not emit 
light but absorbs it: light cannot escape from its black hole; its 
gravity curves the light, pulling it back. Naturally, the yel- 
low petals would be an absurd medium for mosaicking black- 
ness in The Sun in Nigredo; it’s like seeking flowers in polar 
ice caps. The dotted aster lines merely mark the yawning 
gap ; the limited knowledge of its emptiness that is not 
intended for traveling can easily lead one astray (a near 
homonym with “aster” and “astral,” en passant). Although the 
title The Sun in Nigredo does not augur well, the figure 
portrayed in a somewhat cinquecento pose seems tranquil and 
relaxed. The bilateral relations between visible and invisible 
worlds (the cosmic and hyper cosmic suns) are determined by 
the latter: everything in this world is but a symbol of some- 
thing in that other transcendent world. However, The Sun 
in Nigredo catries various transnational connotations that have 
to do with certain abnormalities of the ethical and spiritual 
dimensions of human life, and cannot be easily transposed 
into the mind of every man. Such sun fluctuates like a quasar: 
one day it is bright, another is dark; light plunges into its own 
shadow. 


Natural REDRO of things 
ORDER 


Tibetan Buddhism points out the extraordinary nature of this 
phenomenon that might be too radical for the peace of mind 
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of a living person: the dark sun overlaps the bright one during 
the death process while the dying begins to see the clear light 
in that darkness. 

According to the alchemical magnum opus, Sol Niger 
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is in nigredo (the blackening period), in the unconscious state 
of prime matter. In reality, an alchemist performs the sun’s 
work within himself conceptually , which includes aspects of 
both light and shadow. The black sun, symbolizing alchemi- 
cal lead or Saturn, enters the slow process of transmutation 
into gold, resulting after passing the transitional stages of 
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albedo, citrinitas, and rubedo (white, yellow, and red 
phases). Gold (Au, aurum) is chosen because of its endurance 
and flexibility: a gram of gold can be beaten into a square 
meter sheet of semi-transparent gold leaf. The state of 
nigredo is likened to the night sea-crossing that, in psycho- 
logical terms, means navigating through confusing or fright- 
ening visions created mainly by one’s own consciousness. In a 
more general sense, the night journey is a universal my- 
thologeme: the passage of the black sun through the under- 
world (beyond the physical body) concerns the conscious- 
ness that goes eventually towards cardinal changes in the 
present life or, even deeper than that, toward further incarna- 
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tions. It may require the release of complex psychic and other 
karmic imprints such as fear, shame, guilt, grief, and the like. 
A vision of a demonic projection of one’s personal uncon - 
scious may arise or, if worse comes to worst, a trip to some 
transpersonal denizen of an otherworld or the nether regions 
may be taken against one’s will. At such moments, psycho- 
analysis can perform a kind of sub-rite of exorcism. It is not 
clear whether the psychic entity with a demonic appearance is 
a mere projection or if it has an autonomous existence and 
ontology of its own. It’s possible that its psychic origin, 
context, and behavior are symbolically determined by the 
so-called infernal fire as opposed to solar light, in other 
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words, by the combusting combination of darkness and light 
as a periodical quality of life. 

When the invisible or burnt-out sun enters nigredo it 
can block the very light that the sun is supposed to symbolize. 
Perhaps this explains why Medea, known for her long career 
of villainy, is a granddaughter of the sun god Helios, the only 
one who knew that Hades abducted Persephone in the under- 
world. The sun governs nature through the cycle of the 
seasons, maintaining the pendulum of nature in a state of per- 
petual reversal. According to Indian tradition , the sage-poet 
Valmiki, the author of the epic Ramayana, was a highway- 
man who was converted into the devotee of god Rama. 
However, he could not chant his holy name on account of his 
sins, so he chanted the reverse of “Rama” the word “mara” 
(“death” in Sanskrit ). [Note: Words like “mortem ” mortal- 
ity,” “murder ,” and “cmeprs” in Russian derived from that 
very root “mr.” Later in Buddhism , Mara became a demon that 
tempted Buddha.] Valmiki chanted “mara” with extreme 
earnestness and devotion to Rama and eventually attained 
perfection. So the word of god came unto him by the mystery of 
the reversal. 

Clashes of the extremes cause suffering and simultane- 
ously stimulate development because all is subjected, in Her- 
aclitus’ thought, to passing into its opposite. We all oc- 
casionally are caught in the tangle of life, casting us into the 
bright darkness or, if you wish, the dark light. Learning this 
the hard way, Jacob B6hme came to the radical conclusion in 
his Confessions: “Heaven is in hell and hell is in heaven, 
and yet the one is not manifest to the other.” Plotinus 
preferred to solve that dilemma drawing on the reason that 
employs bad to good ends, suggesting that to the good nothing 
is evil and to the evil nothing can be good. '° This some- 
what sustaining order reflects the dual nature of the sun’s 
symbolism . “Light and darkness, life and death, right and 
left are brothers of one another. They are inseparable. Because 
of this neither are the good good, nor the evil evil, nor is life 
life, nor death death,” says the Gospel of Philip (53:15). 
Those reflections peculiar to the European mindset are not 
far from the oriental wisdom, particularly rich in its di- 
versity of contradictory yet interchangeable notions. How- 
ever deep they might be tangled up in the calligraphic 
labyrinths of subtleties, eventually all comes down to the 
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belief that “life and death are all in the mind, and nowhere 
else.””!! 

In keeping with this stance, the sun, moon, earth, angel, 
and beast also are in our mind, not only outside. What if one 
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switches off the sun in one’s mind and lets the beast out? Its 
raw libido is full of dark energy that can consume the whole 
being, leaving it in a tormenting condition. One is forced to 
go through “the dark night of the soul,” to use St. John of the 
Cross’ trope, referential not to some brand of psychosis but a 
mystical transfiguration of the whole being. To deal with the 
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dangerously eclipsed sun, one needs an _ extraordinarily 
strong and clear mind to withstand the phantoms of imagina- 
tion and misfirings of a neural circuit. The midnight sun has 
its own heat and infrared light, trapping all midnight travelers 
in different kinds of mental limbos, which description might 
be monotonously pessimistic. As the tunnel of time that leads 
forward continuously narrows, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to pull oneself out from under the weight of unresolved 
problems and accumulated fatalism. Bypassing poignant psy- 
chological explanations, in simple words, this is the state 
when an intelligent person is trapped in an unintelligent life. 
From a pseudo-astronomic point of view, the sun is at the 
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nadir or in occultation, in its base depths, out of which it will 
eventually ascend toward its zenith and resume its beneficial 
activity. In the same manner, one will be brought up from the 
underground, becoming one’s own Orpheus. 

Among peoples of the Indo-Aryan stock, Surya, the sun 
god with the radiant hair, is called “the germ of the sky and 
lord of eyes.” He can behold the good and evil deeds of 
mortals and immortals and see all pre-existing things on the 
astral plane beyond the earth and beyond the sky. The image 
Inverted Earth shows the other side of life, alluding to its 
astral counterpart; you may call it “underworld ” or “‘over- 
world,” or both — the point is that itis not here. How can the 
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spatial picture of another place, presented in the inverted 
anthropomorphic form, be a place if it’s not supposed to be 
physical? Is it a figment of our imagination, a visionary land- 
scape, or some unexpected nebula for a simple photographic 
image of a man stripped to the waist? The unemotional integ- 
rity of the atmosphere across the inverted surface of the earth 
escapes the boundaries of reason, implying the existence of 
some astral spheres between here below and there above. 
Supposedly, some non-astrological plane preserves all our 
thoughts and emotions, holding an energetic imprint of all 
human consciousness. This very correlation is alluded to in 
the anthropomorphic image of the inverted earth “created” 
from the strands of hair stretching beyond fixed coordinates. 
Our living physical space has its counterpart in the astral 
zone, to which one can be pulled by the invisible glow of its 
twilight zone. The dimension to which we belong is not the 
highest and not the lowest. Shifting within psychological 
layers of the physical dimension is presided by the analogical 
shifting in the astral zone, to which we are connected through 
our consciousness. 

The image Partly Cloudy “forecasts” good weather for 
a flight of fantasy trying to break the pull of gravity. The 
cloud filling the sky of this photograph has some elemental 
profile: it is a cloud of pixels just like a real cloud of particles, 
substituted with aster petals, which is allowed in visual art 
and airily excluded from the laws of physics. The aura is 
going nuclear; it’s so bright even though it is Partly Cloudy. 
Up there, the facts might be simple: sun, air, wind, and a cloud 
looking for the sky. The occasional stratospheric high might 
give one a trace of vertigo, a little weak but good. Should 
one’s directional perception change, the flying might turn into 
a grotesque misadventure . When the sun is sinking toward a 
mass of little tufted clouds hanging over the black emptiness, 
the solitary pleasures may erode one’s ties to the human race 
and frighten the flier by the widening gap. Psychologically, it 
might be too high for the mind inclined to the spiritual ups 
and downs, meaning being dangled in the midair of mys- 
ticism and falling from it the — cloud of exalted feelings 
can collapse inward under its own gravity. Strong faith and 
unwavering certainty independent of social reality are 
indispensable if one is to rise with the occasion and keep up 
the momentum. 
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Rise or fall, Partly Cloudy is an image of some inter- 
mediate stratum perceivable after the dark of the night gives 
way to the sun, and difficult ordeals are left behind. The sun is 
bathing in the porous clouds of yellow aster petals, astral in 
some way since all this is about the mental projections of 
consciousness. We attempt to get our imagination off the 
ground not only for documenting our creative process and art 
but to write so as to live. Monitoring our half-known selves in 
various strange situations and tangles of vague contradictions 
is also a work in process. The subtext is not verbal; it leaves 
room for some other thoughts, and each one can project 
something of oneself. 
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1: ASTRAL GLOW 


In the archaic classical thought, a man was supposed to 
understand himself only in relation to the stars and their 
sacred trajectories. Hence astrology (aster + logos or celestial 
principle) and astronomy (aster + nomos or celestial law) 
were of immense importance: they guided both the matrix of 
collective identity and individual souls. The most daring of 
them searched for new sources of ultimate meaning and 
relied on celestial illumination to open a vista beyond this 
level of reality, seeking pellets of knowledge that can extend 
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man’s intelligence to a superlative degree. Understanding 
how individual lives fit into the patterns of the cosmos, they 
were able to meet the universal force on the threshold of con- 
sciousness. It is human nature to seek man’s isomorph or sim- 
ilarity everywhere, even in the construction of the cosmos. 
Something similar is inherent in performance art and some 
other forms of creativity when artists are able to evolve any 
number of forms from themselves. Applying past knowledge 
to new situations , art can express certain components of the 
psyche, allegedly revived by energy flowing from stars, which 
might be understood metaphorically or experienced as an 
internal awareness. In a higher sense, art is an attempt to 
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step outside time. 

Experiencing a kind of antigravity, we reflected it in our 
artwork. To make permanent some changes in our minds, 
aspiring to meta-interaction with THAT (or “suchness’), 
which we have trouble defining, we tried to turn our ideas 
(and ideals) into concrete photographic concepts. However 
absurd they might seem, they were reliable in terms of self- 
enhancing disposition toward self-improvement. While poet- 
ic, the meaning of these works is deeper; they reflect human 
capabilities vastly surpassing our present state while coding as 
yet an unexperienced reality in terms of experienced forms. 
The coincidence of exteriority and interiority in these forms 
alludes to a possible astro-alchemical transmutation , which 
our modern mind might find all but incomprehensible, while 
in mythical theology, descriptive of the nature of physical, 
psychic, and astral reality, it was always an overarching 
theme. (It is echoed in the popular culture, descended 
into the clichés of histrionic action movies, betting on 
dressed -to-kill heroes cruising across the cosmos and fulfill- 
ing the audience ’s morbid fantasies ... floating like motes of 
dust in the space debris .) The interconnectedness_ with the 
universe restores the balance of life in general, so it was 
believed; moreover, if a particular astral force harmonizes 
with one’s psychological features , the awakened individual 
thusly becomes a great “star-blossom .” Experimenting with 
the star-like flowers of Astral Series seemingly bathing in 
yellow light, we approached it metaphorically: it seemed to 
“pulsate” within the range of light frequencies, perceptible and 
imperceptible to the eye. 

Even though our dim intelligence is incapable of reading 
the secrets of the star-strewn sky, we may project the power 
of the stars, triggering the high-voltage transformation via 
our art and its “pictography of understanding .” The color 
scale of the petals and their ephemerality seem to suit the 
image Astral Star, emanating a bright yellow as if some 
vivific starlight amid the vastness of dark space. Usually, a 
shooting star signals some extraordinary event; perhaps that is 
why the Egyptian hieroglyph of a star means not only this, but 
also a “passage” (literally , “passing through a star door”) 
presupposing , as it were, a process of some duration . In the 
modern language of science, that might mean passing 
through the doors of space-time dimensions. By emulating 
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the form of the star, which light literally penetrates the image, 
we touched not only the symbolism of the doors but also the 
state of “astral pregnancy.” To translate the strange visual ex- 
perience into an abstraction of words, we imposed the shape 
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on that which has no shape merely to suggest that one can 
beget the spirit from the star by means of imagination. 
Thinking of the door between the seen and unseen worlds, 
we tend to envisage it as a carousel glass door constantly 
rolling, pushed by those involved in the process of active 
“attunement.” That is a double door, the symbol of which can 
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be perceived at a personal level or in a much broader sense as 
a gateway through which the spirit passes in order to 
manifest, and vice versa; all manifested, including us 
mortals, pass through to an unmanifest form (posthumous if 
it is more acceptable). Something similar could be found in 
many alternative ways of thinking. In the alchemical imagi- 
nation of Gerhard Dorn, in the centerless whirl of the 
vastness of expansion, there is “an air hole [Spiraculum], 
through which eternity breathes into the temporal world.” !? 
The Incan shamans prophesized that, at the end of the world, 
the fabric of time will be torn, and a window into the future 
will be opened, through which the new species will emerge 
(Homo Luminous, in alchemists’ terms). With that, the forces 
of higher -than-human protection will become more acces - 
sible to people. The Egyptian Book of the Dead, which actual 
title is Book of Coming Forth into Day, ends with the follow- 
ing utterance (149): 
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Then I rise up like a god, being nourished by divine 
food, and go to the domain of the starry gods. The 
double doors of Divine Justice-in-Mercy are opened 
unto me, the double doors of the great deep are unbolted 
before me, and I rise on the stairway to that heaven 
where dwell the gods. Now I speak with a voice, and 
accents to which they listen, and my language is that of 
the star Sirius.” ' 


Flickering with many colors, Sirius, called “the Dog Star,” is 
the nearest brightest star to us — 8.6 light-years away (a light- 
year is nearly 6 trillion miles). A star much hotter than our 
Sun and more than twice its mass, Sirius can be seen from 
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around the world. In Ancient Egypt, this star was personified 
by the goddess Sopdet or Sothis, the sky goddess, depicted 
with the star on her head. She was a protector and power dis- 
penser, and on many reliefs, her star energy was shown as a 
ray entering the forehead of the initiated. 

The door between the seen and unseen worlds can be 
opened, representing the dynamic interconnectedness of 
everything in the universe. In China, it was honored with the 
nebulously superlative epithets “the precelestial breath of 
true unity.” The cerebral scientists also search for the sub- 
liminal portal to that universal domain that they try to map, 
but on a different level. Opening a magnetic wormhole to 
another dimension is one of the puzzles entertained by astro- 
physicists. Those who have a brain that is supernaturally 
sharpened — a rare and maverick intelligence — can draw upon 
the intellectual resources, producing powerful results. Still, 
upon coming too close to such a wormhole, one can be terri- 
fied by the silence of the infinite space, which vista is empty 
and inexpressibly spacious. Even if humanity is not ready to 
get out from its circumscribed. world, some of the better 
minds are gradually evolving from three-dimensional Euclid- 
ean beings into species prepared for the four-dimensional, 
non-Euclidian, space-time universe, where “the placeness of 
a place,” in our understanding, does not exist. In the gnostic 
saying, the sons of God are conceived in the mind, not in a 
womb. (Besides, who can know for sure that galaxies are not 
vast consciousness as well?) There must be a corresponding 
shift in the inner and outer life of a human being. Nietzsche 
wrote in Also Spoke Zarathustra. “Man is something that has 
to be overcome” (Der Mensch ist Etwas das iiberwunden 
werden soll) —meaning the overcoming of his carnal nature 
and its monkey body programming. Many similar views may 
be cited, but it would be better to put it informally: there are 
many ways to kindle a light in the darkness of mere being. 

We do not explore forms, but our impressions seem to 
generate certain structural units, a kind of active mystical 
geometry in which the quadrangular forms grow into the 
pentads. Taking a square as a starting point of reference, the 
flat-solid composition of Yogi in a Silver Cage presents that 
very “placeness of the place,” alluding to the four elements 
and the Earth in general, for it is often symbolized by the 
cube. Its pseudo-solid form is based on the square-cube law: 
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the cage undergoes a proportional increase in size according 
to the square of the multiplier. However, it’s a lot more 
involved than that. Symbolically, the image depicts how an 
individual life fits into the fractal patterns of the matter in the 
form of the cube. In a contemplative way, emblematic ofa 


Yogi in a Silver Cage © 1995, photo, metal 


sannyasin who has turned away from worldly desires onto a 
spiritual path, the work demonstrates the tremendous objec- 
tive and subjective complexity of this path. Detached from 
history and having no particular age, the sitting figure is not 
doing whatever it might take to fit into a recognizable world. 
The dense human cube exhibits square patterns, which fractal 
property conceptualizes the interrelation of macro- and 
microstructures. “There exist in that eternal world the perma- 
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nent realities of every thing which we see reflected in this 
vegetable glass of nature” '4 (William Blake), which in our 
case is represented by a glass and metal fractal cage flattened 
in a rigid, unyielding framework. 

According to Ancient Greek thought, the soul in its 
physical body is as if it’s in a coffin, and the mind is not able 
to resolve this situation. As a creative tool for knowledge 
(and foolishness), order (and disorder), the human mind 
might be intellectually valid but limited in pure awareness 
conducive to the metamorphic transformation. The Greeks 
thought that the soul, as a separable entity, is more connected 
with heaven than with the earth. They kept their gazes fixed 
on the things they wanted to see, sensing the astral phenom- 
ena of virtual reality, a non-material realm, where a disem- 
bodied timeless entity —clock outsider—could explore an 
entirely separate universe. The cognition of the extra dimen- 
sions of the human mind comes beyond the intellect, for it 
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relates to consciousness. 

To equate antiquated ideas to modern notions, we have 
to turn to the concept of dark matter. Each energetic imprint 
of individual consciousness is left in this dark matter, which 
is deeply mysterious and grows stranger with any new theory. 
The scientific finding that, in the universe as a whole, dark 
matter, which outmasses regular matter by roughly 6 to 1 and 
does not interact with electromagnetic fields, seems to be 
alarming, for the world as we know it can be simply swal- 
lowed by it. The fifth state of matter (after solid, liquid, gas, 
and plasma) is allotted to this dark matter that, like akasha in 
traditional Indian cosmology, contains all possible informa- 
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tion. Supposedly all human consciousness sits in there. If the 
concept of dark matter containing imprints of our conscious- 
ness is a new scientific message of time, its poetic equiva- 
lents can be easily found in the ditches of history. People 
always turned to mysterious starry heaven, frequently 
appearing as the funeral skies. In the international pantheon 
of shooting stars, the most radical view belongs to the Orphic 
tradition, as evidenced by the golden tables found in tombs in 
southern Italy and Crete. What is engraved on them wasn’t 
written without cause: 


“T am a child of earth and of starry heaven; 
But my race 1s of heaven (alone).” 


Making a lasting impression, this revelation in Latin “Filia 
terrae et coeli stellate” appeared in the Roman version of 
Homer’s Odyssey (Homeri Odyssea), in several Christian lit- 
urgies, the writings of Bacon, and many other sources. Ini- 
tially, this hymn was intended as after-death initiatory 
instructions. Man’s time here on this earth really isn’t all that 
long after all; hence entrusting oneself to the astral fate was 
viewed benevolently. The stars were called “daimons,” 
godlike powers and guiding spirits of each individual destiny 
that could help men to liberate their “godliness” by resurrect- 
ing their stars within. 

Reflecting on that, we moved from the square structure 
of Yogi in a Silver Cage to the stellar formation of The 
Golden Mean, an equally fractal image that hypothetically 
reflects our latent memory of transcendence and the possibil- 
ity of replaying stellar evolution in our mind. This pentagonal 
array is a constant in nature, appearing in everything, from 
the flower petals to the bipedal human form inscribed in a 
five-pointed star. The pentagram is anest of phi ratio recur- 
sion, and this is an organic arrangement, not a mechanical 
formation. Each of its five lines divides the other line accord- 
ing to the golden ratio, while the comer triangles are also 
called “Golden Triangles,” for their legs are also in golden 
ratio to the base. Each triangle can be divided into fractal rep- 
etitions ad infinitum. 

Drawing the star self-multiplying and spiraling in the 
sky, we can imagine the universe as one infinite fractal 
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hologram where the patterns and images repeat on different 
scales. Once again, this isn’t anything new. For the Pythago- 
reans, the pentagram was the perfect symbol of humanity, 
and extending its multi-matrix into space could be taken as 
the ultimate symbol of the growing spirit. If we apply the 
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arrangement of the fractal universe to our human constitution 
and imagine that each of our cells can radiate information just 
like the stars with their astral light, we can hypothetically 
self-integrate into the enigmatic program of the galactic des- 


tiny. Man’s inner “star” contains the creative capacity of 
imagination that, like a magnet, attracts the mystical symbols 
helpful in reshaping one’s inner world. It’s not surprising that 
in the Lexicon alchemiae of the 17th century, the imagination 
is explicitly called “the star in man, his celestial or superce- 
lestial body” '5 Adapting the language to the needs of the 
present topic, it should be understood that imagination must 
not be confused with fantasy, for the former has a solar 
capacity, while the latter is of the shadowy lunar zone. 
“Imagination, the real and eternal World of which this Veg- 
etable Universe is but a faint shadow,” wrote William 
Blake.'!© We would add that art relying on imagination is a 
kind of evolutionary catalyst, and so is the yearning for the 
stars in the human mind. 

Let us look at the symmetrical five-pointed star with 36° 
inside the tip of its points. Searching for a myth in our 
mythless world unwittingly returns us to the apocryphal 
times when the star represented the five senses (sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, and touch) that let man enter into rela- 
tionships with the material world around him, while the sixth 
sense is but extrasensory perception. Metaphysically, it is 
equivalent to the quintessence and spirit, presiding over the 
four elements of matter. Like a five-pointed star, man has five 
fingers on each hand. His figure (L’uomo vitruviano) can be 
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inscribed in a pentagram signifying the divine connection 
between humans and the universe. The head, the “anatomi- 
cal” point of the spirit,is at the highest angle in this penta- 
gram. 

The five wounds of Christ, the stigmata, are located at 
five points corresponding to the crucifixion wounds from the 
nails in the wrists and feet and from a lance in the side. The 
legends state that many believers prone to ecstatic visions 
received the stigmata; St. Francis of Assisi was one of the 
first among them. His tortuously elongated figure frozen in 
the exalted state was depicted by El Greco in several paint- 
ings titled Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata. The saint 
lived a life of mystery and trials — the wondering Renaissance 
star with an orbital period of several centuries. There is good 
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Five Holes © 2001 


reason for us to turn to El Greco’s paintings: they cannot offer 
a means of defying mortality, but his phantasmagorias and 
topography of the “interworld” show a kind of astrophysical 
distortion of space as if it is imagined these days. He brought 
the Byzantine mysticism of an iconic painter to Western art, 
expressing ideas of Neoplatonism in his unique expressionis- 
tic style. Artists often foresaw the future even in a somewhat 
anamorphic perspective similar to a reflection in a curved 
mirror. 

In the apocryphon, The Acts of Thomas, the configuration 
of the five-pointed star is reflected not only in the five-limbed 
body of man but also in his psychological formation: 
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“Come Thou who art more ancient far than the five holy 
Limbs — Mind, Thought, Reflection, Thinking, Reason- 
ing! Commune with them of later birth!” [...] “These 
five Limbs are also the five Words of the mystery of the 
Vesture of Light in the Pistis Sophia, with which the 
Christ is clothed in power on the Day of Triumph, the 
Great Day “Come unto us’ when His Limbs are gathered 
together, and the Song of the Powers begins: “Come 
unto us, for we are Thy Fellow-Limbs. We are all one 
with thee. We are one and the same, and Thou art one 
and the same.’” !7 


A somewhat similar message is coded in the ancient Indian 
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epic Mahabharata, in which the five brothers Pandava, con- 
ceived by the gods, represent the undivided union of spirit 
and force, the five qualities necessary for self-realization or, 
in the Sanskrit terms, the permanent undying atman free from 
the bonds of existence. Some Sanskrit scholars think that the 
five brothers represent one perfect man, a celestial star 
divided into five points while falling into the matter. The 
oldest brother, prince Yudhishthira, is the son of the god 
Yama, lord of death and justice, who was the first man to 
become an immortal god. His son Yudhishthira is a symbol of 
truth and dharma, ina word, the quintessence. The second- 
born Bhima, son of Vayu, the wind god, is an embodiment of 
power and strength; the third-born Arjuna, son of the king of 
gods Indra, represents the heart of the human virtues. Lord 
Krishna guides him in spiritual life and beyond it in the 
Bhagavad Gita, containing the essence of Hinduism (in the 
sixth book of the epic). The youngest are twin brothers, the 
handsome Nakula and the wise Sahadeva are born from 
Ashvinas twins, gods of medicine, so they are the healers. In 
the end, only Yudhishthira (and the dog following him, lord 
Dharma in disguise) is admitted to heaven in his human form, 
as the most perfect and righteous soul transcended the 
achievement of all royal sages. 

The pentad has many faces, and some of them are rarely 
as gratifying as we imagine. Coming down from heaven to 
earth with all its ordinariness, we can look at the stars quite 
differently, as long as their meaning is aiming not toward the 
light but rather away from it. There are stars on many 
national flags and other significant items and places deco- 
rated with instinctive responsiveness to public opinion. To 
give a sound example, the huge ruby stars weighing thou- 
sands of kilograms, rotating and lighting up, are mounted on 
the five towers of the Moscow Kremlin. In the 1930s, they 
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replaced gilded two-headed eagles, the symbol of the Russian 
monarchy. To preserve some social decorum, it would be 
better not to comment on stars in their military or political 
connotations, which are frequently misused in the name of 
liberty leading to an evolution in reverse. Since hypocritical 
rhetoric is repeated across the entire spectrum of life, includ- 
ing the individual level — when people say one thing and 
think another — we can see no sense in breaking the adopted 
rules of organized societies and discuss these kinds of pen- 
tads. Every star in the world burns out eventually, whether we 
mean luminous points in the night sky, political symbols, out- 
standingly successful superstars shining in every conceivable 
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way, or four and.a half stars at the restaurant door. 

Where does art fit in the social world? Whether it recon- 
nects us with postmodern illusions and turns a blind eye to 
physiological desires departing not from animality, or vice 
versa, does it help us open our eyes to other possibilities? 
Perhaps art can leave its imperial seal on everything. 
Thinking in these two directions in unison, we used a red star 
on the dust cover of our book Russian Samizdat Art, as if it is 
a single infrared eyeglass, a collective Soviet monocle. But 
on the folded flap of the dust wrapper and its back, the oth- 
er eye was left wide open, without the red star filter. These 


Book Russian Samizdat Art, (New York: Willis, Locker 
and Owens, 1986), the front, the back, and the opened book 
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two eyes see social reality differently. A few years before, we 
made a similar design for one of the folded flyers for the 
group exhibition bearing the same title. This vagabond 
reading room of Samizdat (self-publishing, in Russian) 
traveled around America and Canada for several years.!8 

Descending down from the political towers to the simple 
press media of everyday life, we find that the pentad of five 
W’s is indispensable in investigative journalism; they are 
who, what, when, where, and why. In the broadest sense, they 
compile the pentacle of curiosity and by prying into the 
details, the resulting stories become the subject of perennial 
interest everywhere, irrespective of culture. The works of 
fiction are also considered based on the dramatic pentad that 
includes five categories: agent, purpose, act, agency, and 
scene, thus extending the function of the five-cornered star 
onto the field of liberal arts education. 


The flyer for the exhibition Russian Samizdat Art at Visual 
Studies Workshop, Rochester, and Washington Projects for the 
Arts, Washington, D. C., 1982, shown unfolded from both sides 
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To pick up the thread of our thoughts about the astral 
aperture, let us turn to the Mithraic rituals, in which the five- 
pointed star symbolized a regenerated soul. It is hard to pen- 
etrate the heart of these mysteries, but we can touch upon 
some of their far-reaching ideas. Each initiate of this cult had 
to aspire to a higher purpose in life beyond mere impulses 
and sensorial domain, for one had to forge one’s destiny 
using stoic attempts to overcome incredible odds, lofty 
solemn thoughts, and artful self-reflexivity — thus carving 
one’s spiritual aperture. The light will gleam upon the 
initiate’s head, sliding along his throat, so he could taste its 
virtue with a fever of renewal. The perpetual radiance will 
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form a pillar of interior light. The theory was that the star- 
oriented soul receives the energy from above through the 
vertex of the head, converting it into harmonious substance. 
And so that’s what was to be expected. 

In contrast, the natural man receives the energy from 
below, from nature endowing him with a “free will” that, in 
fact, is already settled for him. In such a case, the energy 
enters between the two low points of the star, in other words, 
between its legs. In this way, nature exercises sex propaga- 
tion, multiplication, all kinds of passions, and material inter- 
ests. That shows why people are the way they are and why the 
proportion of predation to symbiosis progressively increases 
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with the loss of faith and the rise of materialism. Eventually, 
each advanced person will understand where he stands on 
these issues, often after overcoming a period of “recession,” 
characteristic of a mess by any definition, with no obvious 
solution in sight. And it will come as if by itself. 

From personal experience, we knew that in most cases, 
we saw things in exactly the opposite light as the majority 
did, and they were always displeased with us if we tried to 
stand out. It must be added that ruthless bureaucrats and men 
of means (and little comprehension beyond that) are remark- 
ably intolerant to an independent opinion, which for them 
will be on the minus side of zero. It is always better to gain a 
small distance from anybody and anything, for that matter, by 
keeping the common ideas and interests in suspension in your 
mind while you work out at finding the way to deal with the 
situation and preferences alien to you. However, it’s not 
much of a challenge compared to the problems associated 
with the inverted star. 

The inverted star, called the satanic pentagram, is the 
symbol used in performing black magic, invoking demons, 
all kinds of black arts, and morbid fantasies. With somewhat 
cosmic awareness of absurdity permeating the fabric of our 
lives, the Tarot Arcane 15 (5+5+5), aka The Devil, depicts the 
inverted pentacle above the satanic goat’s head. The subtlety 
of the human visual cortex allows us to hallucinate about 
absolute good and evil, right and wrong, constructive and 
destructive, or anything in between. The inverted diabolic 
star also receives the energy from the above but between the 
two points, thus converting spiritual principles into the 
material, dense and contaminated with the bestial elements, 
misuse of sexual practices, and the variety of unbridled 
impulses. 

The submission of man to the diabolical dark element 
or the Saturnine dominance should not be taken literally, and, 
even couched in metaphors, it can take on an ominous tone. 
The mythology of many different cultures seems to be entan- 
gled in various “satanic” labyrinths that mythical heroes are 
supposed to unravel. The dark mysteries are well guarded, 
and nothing seems evil to those who serve it, which only adds 
the infernal vigor to their marrow. Symbolically, throngs of 
people receive the invisible mark of the devil (the apocalyptic 
666 is one of the classic examples). In the everyday scene of 
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reality, this negative impact is rooted as a congenital cyni- 
cism in people’s hearts or some insidious maneuvering of their 
unconscious reflecting in their seemingly involuntary un- 
ethical actions. Should these qualities be increased to a high 
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degree, one is turned into a cold, inhuman individual, one 
step from a tyrant. Renouncing the remnants of truth and 
everything good that one might have inside oneself for 
whatever sake, one becomes like a corpse, even though one is 
very much alive — a living cadaver enjoying damaging others. 
All supernatural events of whatever source can be understood 
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figuratively, and in such form, they could also occur in broad 
daylight. Consider widespread cyber-attacks, the eerie nexus 
of genetic engineering, or cloning as examples — they can 
menace the very idea of life as we know it. The psychological 
factor behind the inverted pentacle can unfold gradually, 
getting progressively more intense. Besides, it is easy to veil 
part of the evil and add a fake good, for evil can do only such 
good as it has within. Anyone prone to deceptive reasoning 
can make a serpent look like a dove with all relevant conse- 
quences. A devilish sort of thing. 

There is a basic equation of the star and its antipode, both 
with nurturing growth momentum going to infinity: 


SPIRIT OVER MATTER 


MATTER OVER SPIRIT 


In the folk culture, there are guardian angels and guardian 
devils serving and honoring their principles. Much has been 
written about the former in various faith-based literature, 
while the latter are interesting in the context of everyday life. 
The messengers of darkness have an intrinsic argumentative 
power, with which people usually put up more patiently than 
with idealism that seems to them unpractical, if not utopian. 
No doubt, devoting a great deal of energy to the quest for 
nothing or absurd ideas is senseless, but practicality might be 
not less deceptive than counting the stars in heaven, but in a 
very different way. To the eyes of a preoccupied pragmatist, 
the height of his ceiling could be like that of the sky, threaten- 
ing the stability of his private Mount Olympus, however 
insignificant it might be. The same in astral symbols, the 
“substar,’ a kind of substellar formation representing a 
natural man, is psychologically neutral, but his subconscious 
orientation toward the inverted star always outweighs the 
possibility of becoming a medium for starlight. This type of 
person is neither here nor there; in-between is really where 
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they feel best, while some of them are simply afraid to look 
into their inner world and find what’s going on in there. Some 
are too narcissistic or wickedly “innocent,” remaining simply 
unaware of the existence of right and wrong. Besides, it is 
common for people to overestimate themselves: they want 
what is good and often do what is evil. It is hard to stand 
against strong biological tendencies and blame in retaliation 
what we call “the world,” which does not allow us to break 
away from its adverse reality. 

There are two approaches to the star’s symbolism per- 
taining to human characters — casual and final. In the first 
case, the guiding star of the person, whose gross material 
values are out of synch with the spiritual undercurrent, 
usually keeps him in social chains. Guided by the acute 
instinct rather than intelligence, he can be reasonably steady 
in his habits, reasonably normal, but overly dependent on the 
opinions of others and incapable of sustaining his interior life 
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even for a short time. In contrast to this, there are the guiding 
stars, which astral light can induce a detached state of con- 
sciousness and rescue its “mentee” from his biological 
destiny. Dante, the expert in both situations in the many 
circles of hell and heaven, finally turned his attention toward 
the divine sense of life’s purpose. After leaving the Inferno 
with its “starless air,” he saw “once more the stars” that, for 
him, symbolized God’s grace (Divina Commedia, Canto 
XXXIV). In the nearly forgotten collective imagination, the 
stars that are shining forth, clad in the brightness of eternal 
good, were symbols of protection and guiding force. Not only 
sailors used them for that purpose. One can have all kinds of 
guesses why the wandering Star of Bethlehem led the wise 
men to the right place. When harmony is integrated with the 
positive message and upward impulse, the revelations come 
naturally: some stars might drop into one’s lap like smiling 
infants. 
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Employing a metalinguistic approach to the language 
of light, which is undecipherable to the human mind, we shall 
curtail our explanation to the usage of signs and symbols. 
From that perspective, the equilateral six-pointed star, the 
hexagram with an internal angle of 60°, looks deceptively 
simple, but like the pentagram, it was and is used in practices 
of the occult and ceremonial magic. The hexagram is better 
known as “the Seal of Solomon” or “the Shield of David” 
(Magen David in Hebrew), serving as a talisman and reli- 
gious emblem in Jewish, Islamic, and Hindu mysticism. 
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In art, even the most symbolic and bizarre things might 
seem ordinary, and the ordinary might appear strangely unfa- 
miliar. Having that in mind, we disassembled the hexagram 
into the two triangles in the image Trice, depicting the cycli- 
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cal unity of ascending and descending separately. The 
triangle pointed upward is made from roses, while the 
triangle pointed downward is hypothetically outlined by the 
three hands. The triangles represent the opposing forces that 
must be balanced (masculine and feminine, active and 
passive, reason and feelings, etc.). Here they are shown be- 
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fore they interlace, and their equilibrium takes place. A very 
intricate kind of equilibrium of trigrams united in hexagrams 
is developed in the Chinese Book of Changes (I Ching). Each 
of 65 hexagrams (depicted as six lines) consists of two 
trigrams (of three lines), and their different interrelations are 
taken as a prediction of a situation in question. 


The six-pointed star is a property of many cultural heri- 
tages, while in Hindu and Hebrew traditions, it has a particu- 
lar place. This star symbolizes the heart chakra Anahata 
(meaning “unhurt” in Sanskrit). When activated, it assures a 
harmonious union of a spiritual search and a relatively con- 
ventional life, halfway between the two extremes; in other 
words, what is enveloped in the outward matter is inwardly 
immersed in spirit. Physically, Anahata governs circulation, 
balancing the reality with the ideal, the below with the above; 
if that union is weakened, the reality itself may weaken as 
well. The heart rhythm is braided into more complex and 
coherent patterns, participating in divine or stellar stability. 
This balancing point can also become one’s access point to 
the influx of new energy and information with which one is 
beginning literally to be bombarded when Anahata is ener- 
gized. And it begins to participate in the music of the spheres 
— the hermetic grand theme. 
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A heptagram, a seven-pointed star with an internal angle 
of 25.7°, canbe drawn with seven straight strokes, similar to 
the five-pointed star. The popular view was that the heptagram 
symbolizes the seven days of creation, the seven planets known 
in the old days, and a traditional symbol for warding off evil. 
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Implicitly, we were drawn to some secret aspects associ- 
ated with a seven-pointed star that seems to evolve any 
number of forms from itself . The image Russian Vowels pays 
homage to Gurdjiev’s Enneagram, the figure representing the 
Law of Seven. Its web-like design connects the points 1-4-2- 
8-5-7-1, created by dividing 1 by 7, thus showing the seven 
steps of progress. 


1/7 = 0.1428571 


Each step adds a quality lacking in a previous step. The 
number one represents the sun located in the center — the 
head with the power of potentiality. This system is based on 
the seven pitches of the musical scale: an octave is composed 
of seven notes (ignoring sharps and flats and repeating the 
first note). To put it slightly differently, there are seven notes 
in the western scale, and an octave is an interval. Besides 
music, this heptatonic scale is repeated in all movements of 
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nature, being coded in its prime patterns and considered one 
of the great seals of ideas. 

Possibly, the Law of Seven was influenced by the Tarot, 
which 21 arcana present a mythic adventure of a soul rising 
up seven steps, repeated on the three different levels: 7 x 3 = 
21, thus achieving the state of a trice-greatest star. To use an 
antiquated expression, this star was and perhaps still is a 
jewel of infinity. The heptagram is not only a geometrical 
form involving simple arithmetic but is also a potent symbol 
in mysticism. The number 777, similar to the threefold 
Trinity, stands against 666, the number of the beast. In 
Roman Catholic theology, the seven-pointed star was used 
for the evocation of visual stimulation toward practicing the 
seven virtues and seven sacraments as opposed to the seven 
deadly sins. If one accepts God’s predestination, it will be 
difficult to conceive who acts irrationally: man guided by 
God or the guide Himself. One of the deadliest aftermaths of 
the seven sins was the display of John the Baptist’s head on a 
platter, with which Herod rewarded Salome for her dance of 
the seven veils. The visual staging of the biblical plot must be 
awful despite the amazing art of dance, in which the uncon- 
scious and conscious evil was going about its own errand. 

If all extremes are to be brought into proportion of some 
sort, the giving up of one thing in order to seize another does 
not always work, particularly if we know not what to measure 
nor in what direction. That is what happens when we turn our 
eyes to the heavens and try to read the stars heralding eternity 
instead reminding us about our memento mori. Considering 
the simple proposition that everybody wants to get to heaven, 
but nobody wants to die, and no matter what one does, one 
will still die wanting to enter heaven alive: A bona fide 
conundrum in the history of mankind. The starry etheric 
fields remain an attentive aspiration for the mortals. 

Returning to the heavenly pentagrams, hexagrams, and 
more complex polygons, we can apply their principles even 
to the hierarchy inthe higher dimensions. In religious cos- 
mology, the seventh heaven is the highest, where God, 
seraphim, cherubim, and thrones dwell. How can one trans- 
form the nightmare of the world of predation into the vision 
of God, a totally unimaginable division of consciousness? 
Perhaps, this could be the end of the story. Still, many ideal- 
ists kept on searching for eternity in the ether of invisible 
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essences, relying on the connections between above and 
below. The primary energy of the universe flows through 
everything, and coming in contact with one’s own nature 
could mean coming in contact with the nature of everything 
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else. The seven chakras in ancient Vedic Hinduism (or the 
seven seals in the Book of Revelation) represent the complex 
energy system in the body resonating with the universal 
forces and much more. Consider also the Seven Wonders of 
the World, and the many other sevens. There was an interest- 
ing survey in which tens of thousands of people named their 
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favorite number, and seven was far more popular than any 
other number.!° Perhaps that heptophilia is reflected even in 
the common tongue twister that comes to the mind as a kind 
of lexical misdeed: seventy-seven salty sailors sailed the 
seven seas. 

Let us return to stellar cosmology with its consistent but 
bizarre picture of the night sky, a tiny fragment of which 
happened to be “tattooed” in our brains and mapped on our 
faces. A fragment of eternity has come to enrich our human 
time, and that felt natural, as if some enacted magical inter- 
lude. We dissected the seven-pointed star into the constella- 
tion Ursa Major, forming the asterism consisting of seven 
bright stars, which auspicious influence was appreciated in 
many civilizations. Our internal radar, at this point on high 
alert, told us that their appreciation was deeply meaningful. 
Playing on the ability of our consciousness to make itself its 
own object, one can imagine countless worlds in the space of 
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one’s mind; each plane has a different band of frequencies to 
which our dormant psychic senses might respond. This opens 
a different radius of experience, which stability depends on 
our connection to our stellar source. One might wonder if we 
really saw in our minds what we thought we had seen. Of 
course, this assertion must be interpreted merely as a projec- 
tion of a possibility. 

In India, the Big Bear constellation is called Saptarshi 
(“seven sages,” Skrt.), each star of which correspond to the 
seven major rishis. Naturally, we were unaware of this con- 
nection years ago when, together with our friends, we created 
The Big Dipper. Taking the form of a heptad with the inter- 
mediate filaments, our Big Dipper settled on the green lawn, 
in which the flat land represented a kind of astronomical 
landscape encompassed by the human presence. From an in- 
dividual far-fetched perspective, it was a human galaxy, pro- 
jected into an unlimited area of existence and determining all 
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relationships in a fleeting illusion of security. Aside from 
defiant paradigms of art, mental projections can vary 
immensely, from spiritual to grossly utilitarian; the latter 
are usually in accordance with a dominant social habitus. The 
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roughest kinds of mental projections are molded according to 
an overage human primate, which genetic map also reflects 
the sky map in a bare-bones way. Everyone has dreams and 
visions and sees the same starry sky, but sees it differently 
and has different outcomes; as in life, so in mind. 
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The macro-level view of our Big Dipper reflected a 
kind of cordial occasion. Having tied a group of people 
together with a rope, we tried to convey the idea of a constel- 
lation built from human souls. To some extent, this echoes the 
vision of Dante, who placed the giant eagle made up of many 
flying human souls on the sixth astral circle of his Paradiso. 
According to the old metaphysical equation —as above, so 
below — our astronomical landscape depicts the below from 
the perspective of the above, which can be interpreted as 
earthing the skies or, if you prefer, raising the earth skyward. 
Hence, the question arises, what is more optimal in such an 
interchange: to lower the heavens down in your conscious- 
ness or to raise and purify the earth element of your entire 
being? Man is the mediator of both heaven and earth, like a 
connecting hole in the hourglass through which the sand of 
time is running, synchronized with the destiny of the world to 
the very thousandth of a second. 


Alchemical seven- 
pointed star Vitriol 


The alchemists somewhat “humanized” the heptagram 
on the vibrational level in the diagram called “Siebenstern” 
(seven-pointed star, Ger.). This star is placed in the circle 
with the inscription “Travel to the bottom of the Earth, 
perfect it, and you shall find the hidden stone,” which was 
written in Latin, Visita Interiora Terra Rectificando Inuenies 
Occultum Lapidem, hence this star became known as an 
acronym Vitriol. The sequence of the seven planets at each 
star’s ray going through the center corresponds to the stages 
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influence on the entity of the alchemist. That might be seen as 
a liberation from one’s dependence on the compulsion of the 
seven planets or seven fates. This system of spiritual progress 
was popular among the Rosicrucians and considerably influ- 
enced the writings of Goethe and Rudolf Steiner. 


The octagram or eight-pointed star with an internal 
angle of 45° has eight legs, like an octopus. It is called the 
star of Ishtar after the Sumerian goddess representing the pri- 
mordial principle of duality: spiritual and material. The star is 
based on the balance of two overlapping squares, each sym- 
bolizing the four elements, i.e., four astral seeds and four 
elemental matter seeds in the universal circulation between 
above and below. In India, two entwined squares forming an 
octagon are called the star of Lakshmi, who, like Ishtar, has 
many similar qualities to Aphrodite, particularly the magical 
mixture of her celestial and natural powers. They are not 
passé: sometimes, sidereal intelligent forces and elemental 
spirits communicate with people by signs, symbols, omens, 
and good graces. When the light fades from the sky to the 
point of velvety blackness, their magic is at its strongest, 
driving one to see other meanings of things. “Stars are holes 
in heaven’s drapes, letting in the infinity’s light.” 2! In vivid 
imagination, this is a feeling that stars can evoke awareness, 
memories, and ghosts by combining humble wonder with an 
optical observation. 

The two eight-cornered squares standing up as diamonds 
might be connected like a lemniscate (“ribbon,” Grk.), the 
oo-shaped curve. It is similar to the number eight in a horizontal 
position, which, in turn, can be affiliated with the infinity sign. 
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This eternally spiraling union is continually self-recy- 
cled. Perhaps it brings to our souls, believed to be ethereal 
and ever-living, something like endless breathing. Life, in 
general, is framed in the sequence of begetting, multiplying, 
and slaying, and the same over and over, in a kind of a perpe- 
tuum mobile. The concept of infinity was known in pre- 
Socratic Greece in its physical, symbolic, and philosophic 
aspects. The Greeks were inclined to estheticize everything, 
including the thinking process, in which the idea of infinity 
was ranked highly. They had faith in reason, reason in faith, 
and art in-between. Approaching the border between mythol- 
ogy and science, their view on infinity, in a very compact 
version, comes down to the repetition of the cyclic pattern 
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expressing timeless stasis. Complying with the concept of 
symmetry and the system of proportion, Pythagoreans 
created the table of the opposites for the first ten numbers, in 
which eight represented the pair of light and darkness, while 
nine good and evil. One can have all kinds of theories why 
this was so, and many other follow-up questions, for 
instance, why 800 was represented by © (the omega 
sounding as long “o”) or the 16-, 12-, and 8-pointed stars 
became the Sun emblem — the symbol of the Hellenic ethno- 
genesis. We suggest, ex hypothesi, that their digital and 
stellar-related ideas have spread from the subtle etheric fields 
and, after passing through the intellects’ filters of the mortals, 
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went back where they came from. 

In ancient Egypt, these celestial connections were even 
more significant: the infinity (understood as unboundedness) 
was represented by the so-called Eight Ancient Deities, four 
male and four female primordial principles known as 
Ogdoad, personifying the loop of the forces between heaven 
and earth. Here, we must not pass up one more historical ref- 
erence to the octagram or eight-pointed star, which in Mithra- 
ism was associated. with the sphere of the fixed stars and the 
realm beyond it. To come closer to these realms, the initiate 
had to build his celestial, spiritual body by climbing the sym- 
bolic ladder with seven gates, each representing one of the 
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seven planets. The eighth gate at the top leads to the heavenly 
stars’ region. Not all rituals can ripen into a solid and mean- 
ingful reality; nevertheless, their symbols can become 
guiding stars in life, such as a wheel with eight spokes repre- 
senting the Eightfold Path of salvation in Buddhism. Some- 
times an ordinary gesture, like turning a mnemonic wheel, 
might have an extraordinary resonance. 

The so-called “cosmic mind-stuff’ takes many forms, 


determining how these forms flow in the material world. The 
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source of this energy is of a high frequency, metaphorically 
speaking, of a celestial kind; hence in order to integrate its 
influence through time, one has to be equipped with sharp 
perceptions, clear thoughts, and aspirations. If this achieve- 
ment is to be complete, it requires an initial act of surrender, 
for it can animate the entire range of man’s archetypal quali- 
ties contributing to the process of transformation. The Tarot 
trump 17 (1 + 7 = 8), The Star, depicts this rather picturesque- 
ly, attuning to material and emotional vibrations through a 
kind of “domesticated” work of art. Its bold symbolism melts 
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away the inherent ordinariness of fortune-telling cards and 
alludes to none of the imprisoning myths; contrariwise, it 
gives a glimpse of the unknown, expressed with eight- 
pointed stars (of Ishtar, Lakshmi, Aphrodite, or Venus) 
around the naked woman, very open to the influx of their 
energy. Sometimes this trump is called Lady Hope or Stella 
Matutina (Morning Star), heralding new dawn and discover- 
ing simplicity and stillness within the self. Imagine looking at 
yourself from outside, say, from above, as if you were 
somebody else, and your spirit appears to be observable and 
disclosing what is generated within you. The picture might be 
interpreted as a balancing exercise and informal suggestion 
for an intuitive faith in a celestial law, as giving oneself to its 
guidance for rejuvenation. The Tarot astral woman is 
skyclad, thus recalling some pagan rituals performed in full 
contact with nature and its universal cyclic rhythms. 


In the next bit of our “manuscript,” we shall look briefly 
at the nine- and more-pointed stars, avoiding labyrinths of 
explanations of their properties when thoughts can spell 
themselves out asachain reaction. The enneagram or nine- 
pointed star consists of three interlaced triangles and is called 
the star of Goliath by analogy with the six-pointed Star of 
David. Bahais associate the enneagram and number nine, 
which is the highest single digit number, with completion, 
unity, and perfection. In math, many numbers can _ be 
composed infinitely of nine single digits and zero, and ten is 
the first of many. The ten-pointed star, decagram or double 
pentagon, is like ten fingers: five on the one hand and five on 
the other. The irregular eleven-pointed star, hendecagram, 
serves as the base of the Statue of Liberty in New York City. 
In Islam, this star is called Girih (“knot” in Persian), which 
interlaced pattern is often used in architectural art. 
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Finally, the 12-pointed star, dodecagram, with an internal 
angle of 30°, is a compound of two six-pointed stars that is 
rich with the symbolism; it’s enough to recall the 12 months 
in a year, 12 Olympians in Hellenic Polytheism, 12 tribes of 
Israel, 12 disciples of Jesus, and many other dozens. In 
geometry, a solid figure with 12 equal pentagonal faces is 
called a dodecahedron, the compound of five cubes. In our 
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minds, the art concept of this seemed to cycle between on and 
off —a strobe-like camera flash — until the exact form was 
finally found. One of the pentagonal faces of the relief 
Dodecahedron contains the human face, definitely mascu- 
line; the wire of the internal star is wrapped around the finger 
—a sign of concentrated willpower. As in a space capsule 
launched into orbit, the one inside is in control of the situa- 
tion. We have to remember that in ancient Greece, the 
dodecahedron, one of the five Platonic solids, was considered 
a symbol of the universe and was assigned to heaven repre- 
sented by its 12 constellations. Perhaps in the heavens, these 
are small matters, but there was certain usefulness in this 
symbolism, for it extends its roots into modern times. For 
instance, the dodecahedral space proposed by Poincare’ is one 
of the models for the global geometry of the universe. Natu- 
rally, art was quick to follow this proposal: Salvador Dali 
painted The Sacrament of the Last Supper in a hollow 
dodecahedron; M.C. Escher explored it in his intricate 
graphics, mapping his journeys to infinity. The Dodeca video 
camera, the first 360° full-motion camera that captures video 
from all directions, is also based on a dodecahedron. 

As artists, we were fascinated with this polyhedron in 
some unorthodox sense, focusing on the analogy between 
outer space and the inner spaces of the mind. However 
utopian it might sound, the mind has its boundless multi- 
dimensional continuum, its own topological space-time, a 
personal continuity of the absolute continuity. Subsequently, 
going into the space-time of your mind can stimulate mental 
integration, for your mind is both subjective and objective, a 
“pure a priori form of intuition,’ in Kant’s terms. Our 
Dodecahedron fixates the state uniting the outer and inner 
space at the moment that the camera flashes, almost like in 
childhood when you open a box and give free rein to the 
inherent secret of its contents. With all its hypothetical prop- 
erties, we had no intention of detaching this geometric relief 
from its native area of arts and poetry; hence its space capsule 
is intended to navigate by “the star to every wandering bark, 
whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken,” as it 
was mapped by Shakespeare (Sonn. 116). Artists are not in 
flight, they are in pursuit; but when it comes to developing 
concepts and forms, the creative process remains between 
them and their intuitive minds. They just follow their stars 
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that transform into art forms. 

As a geometric art object, seemingly overflowing with 
meaning and content, the Dodecahedron must possess 
fitness, proportion, harmony, and symmetry. The pseudo- 
solid construction contains a flat photograph — you cannot 
walk around a person in a photograph like in sculpture, but 
the impression of the 3-D might be there. Having the sense of 
outside everywhere around, your mind creates a kind of 
capsule; you cannot jump out from your mind and meet its 
thoughts on a neutral ground. For how could thoughts from 
the space of your mind be found outside it? Hence the idea of 
joining all thoughts in one point in vivo (and the wires of the 
pentagon in vitro) implies a well-directed personal effort that 
can bring meaningful results. It can remain a mere strategy 
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unless the spontaneity of life (and art) is revitalized through 
their shattering of the bonds of fate. The integration within 
your “I means to be what you are, equal in all conditions in 
the versatile many-sided manifestation linked to the subjec- 
tively objective cosmic memory. We can see ourselves 
reflected in the starry firmament as ina mirror, which is not 
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just a Western post-materialist fantasy considering the fact 
that the crystalline form of our DNA actually forms a dodeca- 
hedron, chosen to symbolize the universe in the classical 
antiquity. After all, the Platonic trans geometric ideas fitting 
into the patterns of the cosmos were more accurate than we 
might suppose; therefore, let’s elaborate on them a little. 
Pythagoreans believed each soul has a corresponding 
star, to which one’s nous or immortal soul (“psyche,” Grk.) 
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returns between incarnations. Plato later publicized similar 
ideas in Phaedrus: he considered the human soul immortal, 
for it is created from the same subtle substances as the soul of 
the entire cosmos. That substance may seem invisible to man, 
but it has some mysterious reality (a kind of quantum matrix 
with dimensional shifts, to use a physicist’s slang). For Plato, 
the number of stars in the heavens is the same as the number 
of human souls, and some of them are able to experience a 
profound metamorphic transformation that lets them cross 
the boundary of the universe and enter the divine realm. This 
is an actualization of the potential selfhood for the evolution- 
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ary process, altering the very texture of time. To conceptual- 
ize it briefly, God’s design and man’s volition eventually 
coincide. But if we are to adjust it to the post-modern realities 
demonstrating that God is a mere sublime metaphor for the 
soul’s desire, the conflict between the transcendent realm and 
the principle of individuation, so dear to people in the new 
millennium, would inevitably arise. One is left to wonder if 
there is (or there is no) space in the universe for the pursuit of 
goals autonomously chosen, and if there is, whether these 
goals have (or have no) destructive consequences. Like many 
other questions left unanswered, these might appear to be a 
mere intellectual fuss in the service of nothing. 

To reaffirm our confidence in the cosmic order, we would 
suggest that the impulses of greater spiritual rigor can emerge 
from the celestial region. Rendering this in a geometrical 
way, let’s establish a visual flow between the pentad and 
n-pointed stars by splitting a simple star into its many-sided 
variations. Imagine it as the integral image of a virtual star 
through subsequent development, which principles endure. 
Our speculation on this paradigm is backed by the spectro- 
scopic analysis of starlight that revealed its universally 
shared atomic and molecular basis, which can be arranged in 
many ways. 


This is the visual list of stars joined by logical connec- 
tions. We can calibrate them as if we calibrate consciousness 
according to the rate of vibrations, which can develop, 
interact, and change. Metaphorically speaking, they encode a 
geometry of consciousness. The process of its modulation 
follows many-step patterns, and yet it is a homogeneous con- 
tinuum of energies out of which subtle entities are consti- 
tuted, a continuum from beginning to end... both beginning 
and ending in the infinity. We can equate it to the rendering of 
the principle of enlightenment with all its intermediate stages 
of development between matter and divine essence. 
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Applying the paradigm to a unique individual, we can 
look at his life both as a unity and a series of interlinked frag- 
ments. Even though the days and months merge in a continu- 
ous flux at an accelerated speed, time shifts each present 
experience into the past, revealing that there had been 
another layer of experience and its evaluation beneath the 
apparent one. Star by star, layer by layer is peeled off and 
ejected away, while more angles of view and understanding 
are added (acute, right, obtuse, straight, or angles of velocity, 
inclination, and so on). All that gradually endows the mind 
with a multilateral operational capacity for creating force 
fields of invisible energy, preparing the consciousness for 
functioning in a higher dimension. You might call it a mere 
construction of the mind, speculation, or something else alto- 
gether, but even so, it still fuels our drive. 

The idea of the next-dimensional shift that interested us 
over the years initially took the form of an intuitional model 
of “tetra space.” The cube Exit into Another Dimension 
offers another ordinarily inaccessible exit. Each side of this 
black hypercube bears this very direction to the mysterious 
exit leading to the same central gap. It unites all 24 planes, 
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pointing to the door that is perpetually open but hard to find. 
The wide latitude of interpretation allows us to present 
certain superior arrangements with childlike playfulness. 
Often artists can land right, knowing not how they got there. 
The little model of the interrelation of macro- and micro- 
structures is something we can feel in our hands. Is it a visual 
joke or mini-architecture of would-be polymorph exit into 
another dimension? It might be both a rabbit hole for Alice 
and an artistic version of the intergalactic Einstein-Rosen 
Bridge. Theoretically, it depicts how the vital forces of the 
world are sublimated into their invisible center — into their 
quintessence, leading to the Exit into Another Dimension. 
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Seen from various religious perspectives, this poly- 
morph exit was always accessible for the believers “swept 
up” by an essential sacredness. Uniting a particular cultural 
background with the individual, enlightened search for God, 
they followed certain numinous esoteric paths secretly 
“buried” in each organized religion. This is the journey into 
the supernal realm that exists side by side with our own. In 
Christianity, the path to it might be charted by Gnosticism, 
Hesihasm, and mysticism; in Hinduism, by yoga; in Judaism, 
by Kabbala; in Islam, by Sufism, etc. The fragmentary parts 
of the integrative path over the abyss (and into it, in case of 
failure) exist in many ancient records. The methods might be 
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varied, but the general result is the same: in the process of 
“letting go,” the guiding spiritual source gradually opens 
one’s awareness, bringing one closer and closer to the con- 
cealed polymorph exit. It leads to “the semi-darkness of 
another form of consciousness,” as Karlfried Durckheim put 
it while cautioning that one must be “transparent to transcen- 
dent Being” and “endure the mystery that cannot be concep- 
tually comprehended — in short, to pause and inwardly dwell 
in that to which we are all too unaccustomed, the radiance of 
Divine Being.”?? In those moments, there is no outer activity, 
but there is an intensive activity within — the mysterium by 
way of intimation. As to our hypercube Exit into Another 
Dimension, it is just a model, a visual hypothesis of an unac- 
countable tetraspace with an emptiness in its center that 
contains an invisible point controlled by another meta- 
dimension extended to the source energy. This emptiness is 
not physical, but physically effective. 


One of the deep dark secrets of the Egyptian mysteries 
related to this transition was encoded into a conceptual 
puzzle of a celestial nature. The task was to rearrange the 
Nuit star into Horus’s star, that is, the star made of five lines 
pointing out from a common center into a five-cornered star. 
In the relief Dodecahedron, the Nuit star is made from the 
wire connecting the corners of the pentagon with their 
common center wrapped around the finger. The Nuit or Nut 
star is often seen as a hieroglyph that means the number five 
or a star. However, when the above is switched with the 
below, the star is inscribed within the circle. In such a 
position, it signifies Duat. the underworld or realm of the 
dead, presided by Osiris, who personified both the afterlife 
and rebirth. 

The geometrical transition of one form of a star into 
another was equated to the evolutional process — both cosmic 
and biological — interpreted in their parallel aspects. Mysteri- 
ously, both these processes gradually developed according to 
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the infinite nest of Phi ratio within a pentagram; hence the 
five-pointed star was of a special significance. The Egyptian 
priests combined mathematical notions with hypnotic, crypti- 
cal, and somewhat transdimensional techniques, deeply 
mystical in their nature. The consistent but bizarre picture of 
the cosmos of the ancient world was in close relationship to 
man, whose best achievement in life was expressed in the 
gradual creation of the ethereal body, a star-form inherent to 
the gods. That process was outlined as the metaphysical 
riddle: how to build the star by reconnecting its points 
without losing the energy at any point. The Pythagoreans, 
who added the fifth element to the preceding four-folded 
system, picked up the Egyptian puzzle and developed it 
according to their rules. By taking the square of the four 
material elements for the initial position, they tried to de- 
velop the form of a star, symbolizing the quintessence of 
the four elements. Being beyond the ordinary matter, the fifth 
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element or the ether could open the door to the universal 
stellar energy. 

In addition to theoretical knowledge, psychological pre- 
paredness was an essential prerequisite for deliverance. To 
break right through the great boundary, one had to regenerate, 
becoming a mentally and spiritually advanced human being. 
For only those having heaven within themselves, come into 
heaven — that was the motto of the initiates of the ancient 
mysteries. Each human heart was weighed against the feather 
of Maat, representing truth, justice, and cosmic order. In 
simple terms, the power of the heart, head, and hand (feeling, 
knowledge, and action) had to be metamorphically united in 
the process of building the subtle anatomy of a man, thus 
gradually linking to the law of the universe. 
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That transmutation had to be achieved during the lifetime, 
not in the afterlife, that is, before reaching the place of 
judgment. In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, this achieve- 
ment is described in high-pitched tones: 


“Tam Yesterday and Tomorrow and have the power to 
regenerate myself... The hitherto closed door is thrust 
open, and the radiance in my heart hath made it 
enduring. I can walk in my new immortal body and go 
to the domain of the starry gods. Now I can speak in 
accents to which they listen, and my language is that of 
the star Sirius.” 


In the image Star’s Formation, one element is lacking; we see 
the moment in which everything hangs suspended -— the star’s 
formation in the process. It’s as if the four static movie 
frames already have passed while the fifth one is yet to come. 
In the silent “cinema” of our photography, everything is said 
not by words but by facial expressions, frozen gestures, and 
symbols, while the overall atmosphere remains imbued with 
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a sense of calm and contemplation. Art can give one a brief 
and dazzling illusion of making the star a part of yourself or 
yourself a part of the star, or better yet, both. Apart from emo- 
tional and esthetic parameters, Star's Formation implies the 
process of gestation of individuality shown in a geometrical 
form. Going through the five phases — life’s starry moments 
—the neophyte is initiated into a different view of reality. 
Never free from obstacles, the spiritual integration is gradual; 
one cannot expect to be transformed like a pumpkin into a 
coach. What in occult symbolism was associated. with the 
formatting of the star, we expressed pictographically, as if the 
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color of one’s mind (the rosebud star by analogy) is gradually 
getting brighter and deeper. It is an attempt to capture motion 
in a still frame, “projecting” the hope for growing the stellar 
fifth wing. An encouraging vision of a preliminary celestial 
phenomenon in outline form must be treated symbolically yet 
credibly enough. The expansion of consciousness depends on 
lived experience known and practiced at all times. 

The astral body of a man symbolized by the star was 
considered.immortal; this idea so admired in the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance was inherited, as stated earlier, from 
Ancient Egypt and sifted through the mindset of Hellenes. 
The alchemists developed this already crossbreed concept of 
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the astral body by adding some Christian guidelines, ele- 
ments of the mystery cults of Mithras and. Isis, and the 
esoteric teachings of Gnosticism and Hermeticism. Accord- 
ing to their learning, if an alchemist is to walk through the 
stars to immortality, bringing the cosmos within, he had not 
only to intuit the chemistry of his star but also be proficient in 
the general medicine of the stars, their botanical garden, and 
pharmacopeia, in an occult understanding of these materials. 
An important precondition for the alchemical transmutation 
was that it cannot begin until the stars are in their proper 
places. There is no such thing as chance, for chance is merely 
aterm indicating extant causes not recognized or perceived. 
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In finding your periastron or the period of the closest connec- 
tion to your star, all is about a relationship of the self to the 
moment, for time is fluid. 

Any educated person in the Renaissance and certainly in 
antiquity considered the connection between heaven and man 
astrologically self-evident. If we write about the past in terms 
of the present, the old concept might be contrived into this: in 
the zodiacal world, called the world of sacrifice, the unique 
type of individuality (the potential human star) goes through 
the process of formation into a refined life form, settled in 
wisdom, thus returning to the orbit of spirit. The result must 
be far from cheating the flesh and blood or a kind of miracu- 
lous New Age episode when one has a sense of having gone 
to bed as one person and awakened as another, a better one. 
Neither is it a lucky turn of the wheel of fortune promising 
that what had so recently been impossible in life became all- 
possible. In these regards, The Kybalion, a compilation of 
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Hermetic teachings, had offered a piece of intricate advice: 


“Keep your mind ever on the star, but let your eyes 
watch over your footsteps, lest you fall into the mire by 
reason of your upward gaze. Remember the divine 
paradox, that while the universe IS NOT, still IT IS. 
Remember ever the two poles of truth, the absolute and 
the relative. Beware of half-truths.” 74 


There are stars that flicker with an unsteady radiance that 
comes and goes. The falling star was believed to symbolize 
the descent of sacred essence to the mind. To combine myth- 
ological pictures with scientific exegesis, we suggest that the 
universe is nothing but a visible image of some invisible 
essence. When we see the light of the far-away falling stars 
flashing across the darkness of the sky, in reality, it has 
already happened millions of years ago. In fact, we see only 
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light from the stars; sometimes, itis very old light — millen- 
nia-old and more, which is nothing but a stellar remnant. And 
the supernovas, the fast-spinning pulsars with an overplus of 
radiant energy, are mere corpses of stars after their explo- 
sions. They are ephemeral configurations, which light 
consists of their own passing, and tracking the moment of 
their dying, we see both their radiant beauty and death simul- 
taneously. Perhaps the phenomena of disappearance through 
appearance are generated by the distant, alarming calls from 
the worlds far above, way ahead of our future, or far behind 
our past. Our Sun, itself a star, will end up the same way 
when it gets old enough, like 90% of all stars in our galaxy. 
Astrophysicists predict that in approximately seven billion 
years, the Sun will not be able to sustain burning its nuclear 
fuel and will drastically shrink and become a dead star. We 
can have a mental concept of it prompted by apprehension, 
but not the direct grasp of its essence. One can only guess 
whether the human race will spread its spirit’s wings or be 
drowned like a bag of unwanted. kittens, but at least it will 
“shake the yoke of inauspicious stars from this world-wearied 
flesh,” as Romeo said to Juliet (5.3.108). 

Let’s reduce future problems to manageable propor- 
tions and hope for the best. If our time here on this Earth 
really is not as long as it seems in the beginning, our time in 
outer space may be different, even down to being soluble like 
salt in water. According to the trans evolutionary process, 
each being is necessary and unique in this proceeding to a 
new beginning on another level, preferably on a higher one. 
Perhaps some human beings reach it like the falling stars 
while others “leap” from the Earth’s gravity as lightning 
bolts. And the rest of the world becomes more and more 
remote. In a nimble fusion of mystical and existential reflec- 
tion, we can imagine human souls as astral bodies. They 
repeat the trajectory of the falling stars, following their roots 
through the vast voids, which immense arch is strewn with 
glittering points, and every point might be a world. The stars, 
to which the Greeks have given the names of their gods and 
heroes, were part of their mythological and anthropomorphic 
view of a vast cosmos. They called a radiant star drifting 
through the sky planetes, literary, wanderer. Since that time, 
the vast cosmos became even vaster for the wandering, so we 
are told by the experts claiming that the universe is expand- 
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ing faster and faster, pulled out with some sort of antigravity 
force. 

Those thoughts about the stars in our art may be retro- 
spective, but the past is not where their action takes place. In- 
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vestigating the geometrical structure of space with its fixed 
and drifting bodies, we come to think that we can be certain 
of the fact that we can only doubt. But relying on our syn- 
thetic photographic vision, we use the concept of astral light 
in an attempt to reach greater light. Some salvatory meaning 
and purpose of our art, as it used to be practiced in the old 
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days, does not let us slide down to melancholy, metaphysical 
noir, or warped logic (the very fabric of the infinite space can 
be warped, not to mention the human mind) or, worse still, 
picture ourselves as helpless single-celled organisms lost in 
the curvature of time-space. The positive message merging 
with the upward impulse can enable a safe emotional detach- 
ment, a sort of “walking in the void,” fostering deepness and 
genuineness instead of merely riding through the clouds in 
search of an aperture into serene harmony. 

Our camera lens bends the light and slows it down; we 
adjust everything by turning dials and clicking buttons, con- 
verting figurative expressions into visual symbols. In art, one 
can replace the concept of distance with topological nearness. 
The sky does not take much space when mirrored on the 
forehead. We can marvel at twinkled innumerable stars but 
think inwardly through metaphors: the ever-effulgent light, a 
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symbol of the graces of knowledge, reveals its eternal 
essence through the consciousness linked to the intellect. 
These impulses do not spring out of the dark soil of the sub- 
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conscious but are defined by the intimate virtue of the soul 
longing for a sense of contact with the ultimate mystery. After 
all, we all have our share of eternity. 

Within the astral planes, there are many “pockets” of 
information, and all kinds of researchers pull their ideas from 
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them and process their catch, each in their own way: think 
only about the difference in altitude between scientists and 
mystics, philosophers and shamans. Some are conscious of 
these facts, while others do not know where the information 
comes from. As to conceptual art, it allows combining 
knowledge with imagination (like astronomy with astrology, 
chemistry with alchemy), thus periodically falling in disarray 
but reforming in good order in time — for all springs from the 
same source and to it all returns. Sometimes the astral planes 
are called “dark matter,’ where some spiritually gifted indi- 
viduals dive deep into their vivid dreams, plunging into the 
heart of darkness, from where they emerge with prophetic 
knowledge or extraordinary information. Perhaps at some 
point, everyone visits astral planes in their dreams, meeting 
there the living and the dead, talking to their own memories, 
creating dream symbols and visionary landscapes. 

One recurring dream might be of particular interest due 
to its cultural impacts. At the age of fifteen, Mozart wrote a 
short opera called I/ sogno di Scipione (The Dream of Scipio, 
It.) with a libretto by Metastasio based on Cicero’s Somnium 
Scipionis (The Dream of Scipio, Lat.). The plot in a nutshell: 
The Roman tribune Scipio Africanus, in his very deep dream, 
finds himself on the outer rim of the heavens and sees from 
above that the universe is composed of nine celestial spheres, 
while seven of them are represented by the sequence of the 
familiar planets: Earth —> Moon —> Mercury —> Venus —> 
Mars —> Jupiter —> Saturn. Each of them produces a specific 
sweet sound, from the lowest sound of the Earth to the 
highest sound of heaven, altogether creating the “music of 
the spheres” (musica universalis) based. on mathematical and 
harmonic proportions. This superb example of ancient cos- 
mology and classical neo-Platonic philosophy with its “view 
from above” postulated the hierarchy of the astral spheres, at 
the same time pointing to the insignificance of any greatness 
and fame obtained while in a mortal human frame, infinitesi- 
mally small in the grand scheme of the infinite space and the 
vast flux of time. The Earth is so meager compared to the 
stars. One must be true to one’s soul and the highest form of 
virtue, love justice, and wisdom. Then after death, one’s pure 
soul will soar upwards to the higher astral plane, dissociating 
from one’s “body to the greatest possible degree,” so it was 
professed in Scipio’s dream. However, after conquering 
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Carthage, “torn apart, stone by stone,” he foresees that one 
day the same doom will be pronounced upon his own 
country.” 

There is an obvious parallel between The Dream of 
Scipio and Plato’s myth of Erin Republic, recounting the 
structure of the cosmos and the journey of the immortal soul 
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in the afterlife. 2° Let’s turn to this version. The soldier Er, 
who was slainin the battle and revived after his death, said 
that when his soul left his body, he witnessed the judgment of 
other souls. The wicked were sent to the opening in the earth 
below, while the just were sent to the opening in heaven 
above. In his metaphysical odyssey, he saw both the blessed 
meadows of heaven and the many dreadful details of hell. Er 
described the construction of the universe, its circles of 
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rotation, held together by the light, which is the belt of 
heaven. Each astral plane had different color: Venus was sur- 
rounded by white light, Mars by red, Mercury by yellow, and 
so on. He was introduced to the idea of reincarnation (or, 
more precisely, metempsychosis, when men may pass not 
only into humans but animals as well, and vice versa), 
explaining the chains of karmic patterns illustrated by differ- 
ent lives. If the virtue was only a matter of habit, it meant 
nothing. He saw how after drinking waters of forgetfulness, 
the souls, immortal by their nature and drawn equally to good 
as to evil, were driven to their birth on Earth again, falling 
like shooting stars. 
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In a complex metaphysical worldview, the virtual reality 
of astral planes was seen as some nonphysical realm 
pervaded with supersensitive substance, found everywhere, 
from subatomic to cosmic levels to which humans are said to 
have a counterpart. Actually, speaking of the subatomic level, 
ancient Greeks were the first to use the word “atom,” mean- 
ing “uncuttable” and “indivisible.” Many psychic and para- 
normal phenomena have their origin in astral planes, 
implying that physical and metaphysical dimensions twist 
and twine together with a kind of quantum mysticism. The 
spirit of the stars exists in every man; it influences the 
ethereal body (also called astral or subtle body) composed of 
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an “insubstantial substance.” This subtle entity can exhibit its 
skill to moderate advantages, such as an out-of-body experi- 
ence and traveling between astral planes. Those inclined 
toward the invisible might imagine discarnate entities soaring 
and dancing with delicate movement, lightly and nimbly, or 
with sudden rapid change imitating their departed relatives 
with hair’s-breadth accuracy. For those whose hopes are 
laced with skepticism, this is no more than slipping into some 
seductive allurements of uncontrolled fancy. The practical 
materialists are confident that the reality of everyday life is 
implicitly real and that everything beyond it is complete 
nonsense. 
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However, one must admit that some unusual experiences 
can open a new metaphysical reality and, in some cases, 
induce a major shift in the psyche. The sudden change can 
increase unrestrained mental toxins or, contrariwise, purge 
them all together, giving rise to a new vision, similar to 
finding an aperture into a different universe. Science informs 
us that a vast number of universes existing in parallel are 
mutually undetectable except through the quantum rabbit 
holes or apertures into the domains of the others. Let us look 
at how the ancients, longing for a spiritual transformation, 
searched for these magnetic “wormholes.” 

The journey through seven planetary spheres always end- 
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ed with an eventual reincarnation in the matter, with very few 
exceptions. The classical sources maintained that the 
uniquely experienced soul belonging to the race of wisdom- 
lovers could be restored to the divine-like capabilities that 
were their true heritage. In the various religious systems and 
their mysteries (Ancient Egyptian, Jewish Apocalyptic, 
Greek Eleusinian, Mithraic, and Gnostic Christian), the 
supreme moments of the initiation were aimed at producing a 
direct experience of a profound personal transformation. The 
initiate can mentally traverse the astral regions and the 
ultimate boundary of the cosmos, rising up to the realms 
beyond the fixed stars. Modern man who long since 
overcame these prejudices could ask in a surprised and disap- 
pointed note: Can the thought of immortality benefit those 
who consider themselves mortal? There’s no benefit whatso- 
ever if one identifies oneself exclusively with the physical 
body, which is a mere composition of matter and its proper- 
ties, and matter is bound and perishable. But the astral body, 
elusive as thin air, can be sublimely out of touch with 
decaying matter. 

The metaphor would be atypical way of viewing some- 
thing that no one has ever seen realistically, if not necessarily, 
really. Many “radiant” findings of the ancient star science 
inbred with astrology remained a mystery. In that sense, the 
astro-alchemical riddle of Fulcanelli from his book Mystery 
of the Cathedrals would be a good enough example: “How 
does a Tree become a Stone, which becomes a Star?” Shining 
with blunt simplicity, it reflects the transitional unity of 
seemingly different approaches: the Kabbalistic Tree of Life, 
the alchemical philosopher’s stone, and a heavenly body. The 
endgame of this sequence is a star. The new bright star might 
be invisible for sheer brightness. Its energy is imperceptible 
for others, yet all-powerful and potent, which is not difficult 
to imagine, considering the principle of electricity invisible 
to the naked human eye. The Tree of Life, the philosopher’s 
stone, and the star are before all eyes; everybody can see 
them but know them not. “The stone that the builders rejected 
has become the cornerstone” (Mat. 21:42). In cases of 
invasive curiosity from others, the initiate is compelled to 
keep his light dark for others. Hence, from the point of view 
of witnesses, nothing much seems to happen, yet everything 
changes. Let us look at the nature of such changes prompted 
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by the keen desire for liberation, leading one out of spiritual 
lethargy. 

In some sort of mystical meaning, it is by ascending 
through the planetary spheres and getting rid of their influ- 
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ence, that one is progressively liberated from one’s character 
and fate, dependent on the planetary positions. Thus slowly, 
one is forming the substance of a second incorporeal body. It 
was believed that the human psyche is associated with the 
astral body, which, in turn, with the star formation, during 
which one can experience not so much a personal metamor- 
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phosis as a kind of universal cataclysm. During the direct 
connection to the source that fuels stars, the stream of cosmic 
energy enters the metamorphosing brain. Its plasticity 
increases with the mental growth and somewhat mystical 
skills able to escape the gravity of the earth’s firmaments. 
The feminine anima and the masculine logos are united in the 
transcendent self, evoked by the transpersonal force of the 
stars. Their guiding light is implanted in us, which vital 
energy activates spiritual irrigation within the whole body. 
The correct alignment of binary forces of the macro- 
and microcosmic “axis” connecting the immanent with the 
transcendent was associated with gender as well. According 
to Plato’s Symposium, the original androgynous beings were 
split into male and female halves, and, forgetful of their 
origin, they began transmigrating through the world while 
searching for each other like celestial twins until the soul 
mates could reunite. Pisces, the last zodiacal sign, shows 
these two halves in the forms of two fishes, reuniting the 
astral and the elemental, and the above and the below. That 
can be traced not only in astrological hypothesis but also in 
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astronomical observations, such as the phenomenon of a bi- 
nary star that is actually a pair of stars revolving around a 
common center of gravity. To bring the matter back to earth, 
the male-female twins might be perceived as a marital 
tandem and as two opposed components of the psyche: Logos 
and Eros. In their conjoined. duality, they are both identical 
and non-identical, and what is most essential is that the great 
creative force is unleashed by their union. 
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Both subconscious and superconscious levels are related 
to the stellar energy source, but in different ways: the former 
is allowing and restricting its flow, and the latter is channel- 
ing it, giving access to one’s cellular information system. 
When the subconscious allows more of this energy to flow 
through, both the emotional state and the rational thoughts 
become balanced, liberated from worries and unnecessary 
content. Eventually, one learns how to handle this irrigation, 
maintaining calm by turning toward the vision of the highest 
good. The closer you seem to get to understanding, the less 
you can diagnose the situations evident of both progressions 
and regressions. The formidable challenge is created by the 
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high frequency of this energy, much higher than a normal 
man is able to handle, moreover to sustain, for our physical 
bodies are not yet equipped for it, having lower vibration 
level. 

Let us try to integrate one plane by another plane, giving 
each, as was due, its appropriate allotment. The unconscious 
stream circulates almost imperceptibly through the indi- 
vidual conscious mind and guides us in less visible ways 
through the events precipitated into us, for we do not need to 
know everything with our rational minds at that stage. Some- 
times “unknowing” provides a kind of childlike lightness that 
helps one clear away the deepest fears blocking our access to 
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the higher influx. If masculine fear and frustration lock one 
into mental negativity, feminine dismay and insecurity sink 
down to the bottom of one’s emotional being — both gender- 
based extremes work like curtains shut in your face, where 
free air circulation is impeded. No wonder people thus 
troubled are inclined to whimper that God had “hidden His 
face” from them. Generally, those who have not rid them- 
selves of personal desires and fears have to struggle with cir- 
cumstances and fate. In any case, everybody strays from the 
outright path, and hardly one can meet a person with ideal 
sanity. 

Yet, there is something backing up the aspiring souls, 
supporting them, and encouraging the timely development of 
their capabilities. Deep down inside us, the trans-conscious 
memory contains everything we have ever learned, not only 
in this life but in all previous incarnations. We know it and 
know it not. But the experience of synchronization with these 
latent memories opens new vistas, while things begin to have 
a way of taking on a life of their own, for better and for 
worse. On the positive side, some archetypal “network” 
begins to transmit information, waking the memories erased 
by the gravitational force of matter. We cannot stray from 
ourselves forever because, to put it in astral lingo, the never- 
setting star of the soul shines over us. German mystic Jakob 
Boéhme spelled it out from his theosophical position: 


“The light of the soul has a priori knowledge of God. As 
a free being, the reborn soul recreates itself. To recog- 
nize this self-creating self is to know God. Self-knowl- 
edge, that is, recognition of ‘the hidden man,’ the soul, is 
a knowledge of the hidden God.””?’ 


Let’s refocus from theological thinking to poetic intro- 
spection, more suitable for visual art. When a still night 
arches over you, and the light enters the mode of darkness in 
the matter, it is there that the seeds of a mystery of transfor- 
mation are planted. At the appointed sacred moment, the 
molding light of the mild star of grace may help solidify your 
spirit; then, the subtlety of your mind will be inconceivable, 
intensely alive like a pulsating star that breathes. 

In Ancient Egyptian stellar cosmology, the soul receives 
the energy of the stars or the “knowledge of the hidden God” 
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through the Djed. symbolizing the macro- and microcosmic 
axis. More precisely, this cosmic axis aligned the North Pole 
of the Earth with the polar star — a still-point in the rotating 
celestial “dome” of the heavens. Ever-shining Polaris, called 
in the Renaissance Stella maris (star of the sea, Lat.), remains 
the brightest star closest to the celestial pole. In antiquity, the 
light was the very proof of the nature of the stars. Imagined as 
a column of light, the Djed linked the Earth to the pole star; in 
other words, it connected the material world to the tran- 
scendent reality in its supreme wholeness. As a unifying 
symbol of all polarities between Alpha and Omega, the Djed 
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also had a deep impact on the human psyche, for it was 
believed that one can be stable, internally and externally, only 
when connected to the stellar source invigorating one’s star 
body. In its turn, the radiant body of the soul had its personal 
Djed that was aligned to the grand one, which axis was also 
going through the spine channel, providing the stellar internal 
connection, the life force itself. 

Naturally, the Indian Kundalini is a direct parallel to the 
Egyptian Djed: both systems are rooted in the ancient knowl- 
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edge and resources that were supposed to bestow increased 
brain capacity, supernatural ability, and a well-balanced life. 
To master these skills, one must meet many daunting chal- 
lenges. When activated, the Kundalini, with its super- 
conductive neural charge, becomes an axis of the galactic 
alignment, which stellar matrix is embedded in the chakras 
representing an inner constellation illuminating both subcon- 
scious and conscious life. The star fire was associated with 
the “fire” of pineal secretion, called Soma drink or an 
alchemical elixir of life, the key to spiritual immortality. 
Perhaps this elixir remains the best “brew” to enable the 
emergence of a new spiritual entity that can make a quantum 
leap in human evolution, which, reverting to where we 
started, has a universal, stellar component. The unfolding 
serpent of Kundalini can effect changes in DNA structure, 
which could, in turn, open the door to the astral strata and the 
secrets of building the star body radiating out the shining 
light of imperishable quality. It was thought that light comes 
from spirit while heat comes from matter, and man has to go 
with his will, literally over himself, out of the fire and into the 
light. Light moves through space without any loss of energy 
and has no rest mass. All this got us thinking about something 
that might not make sense to others, but we had to try to shed 
some light upon the very meaning of light in art and beyond 
what science and culture realistically address. 
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3: THE LIGHT 


Reflecting on the last words of the previous chapter, “...the 
shining light of imperishable quality,” we would like to better 
understand them from different perspectives. Perhaps the 
deeper notion of what art is might help us to understand the 
metaphysical fabric that binds 


matter-body-mind-time-space-soul-light. 


Art is not a product of itself but comes from the conscious- 
ness that uses it. Inspiration means literally “breathing in 
spirit,” and bearing this in mind, we try to draw our pictures 
by intuition, mixing aesthetic idealism with spiritual values; 
at least, that’s how we understand it. It may sound like a 
naked phrase — “the light is the evolutionary catalyst” — but 
there is still a quiet confidence in it, and some extraordinarily 
gifted individuals, already in the distant past, could pass from 
one mode of being to another by evoking powers far beyond 
an individual capacity. To depict such a process, we must rely 
on the projective imagination of our own and others. Light, if 
not blocked out, can illuminate everything. Those who have 
ever wondered about such ideas might be climbing toward 
the light all the time, though not noticing it in everyday life 
where transcendent symbols are veiled in familiar forms and 
colors. And on the personal level, one can be pulled into 
one’s own delusions. Heavy thoughts and visions may form 
in the air, like an ectoplasm, eclipsing the light from above. 
Moreover, any spectacular vision might be used against itself 
when a half-view is mistaken for the whole or shadows of 
things that are misconceived for luminous substance. 
(Tennyson’s line, “‘I am half-sick of shadows,’ said The Lady 
of Shalott,” comes to mind.) 

The radiant astral light (aster is a “star” in Latin) is often 
seen in our works, as if it is piercing thin human figures that 
are almost endlessly slim, in the manner of medieval 
artworks. In those days, the path to salvation was per 
tenebras ad lucem (through the darkness to the light, Lat.), 
and the creatures that fed on light, were clothed by it, and 
were enveloped in it, naturally were in the spotlight of the 
religious art. The mystery of Gothic cathedrals is the secret of 
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light, which power rays forth as a stream of spiritual sparks 
carrying the divine potencies. On the Orthodox Annunciation 
icons, it is depicted as a ray of light connecting the Virgin 
with the Sun. Light travels in rays and waves, as on the icons, 
and so it is in classical physics; sometimes it is visible to the 
human eye, sometimes not. How might these waves be 
reflected in modern art and particularly in photography, 
which literally means “drawing with light’? (Photos is 
“light” in genitive, graphé is “drawing or writing,” Grk. The 
word “photography” was coined by British polymath John 
Hershel in 1839, who made ground-breaking discoveries in 
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photography processes.) Adding yellow aster petals to such 
“drawings,” we thought of emulating some primary proper- 
ties of visible light: its intensity, direction, and polarization. 
The scattered dots are like tiny energy packets called 
photons — light quanta as are in the Yellow Triangle image. 
Many works of the Astral Series may be seen as if through a 
spectroscope that breaks the light from a single material into 
its components, the petals in this context. The solar flora 
falling from above gradually loses its density until dissolving 
into the air. The “floweresence,” resembling bio-photon emis- 
sion is a mere metaphor for renewable energy. Two triangles, 
one of the yellow light, the other of the grave-like blackness 
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outlined by the hair barrier, are both symbolic and immate- 
rial. They refer to something there yet not there, seemingly 
maintaining an ultrasonic connection between the inner light 
and the outer twilight, which limits one tends to push. 
Viewed from such an angle, the geometric phantasm of the 
horizontal triangle may be disquieting, but it has a reason. 
Imagine the picture of a weary man in the midst of life, dying 
in his psyche imperceptibly on his feet (as many of us do), 
unless a flood of light of a nonmaterial substance rejuvenates 
him. Perhaps some reflecting individuals would agree that 
the inner light guides more surely than the outer one. Once 
the dimension of the imagination has been opened up, it can 
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give the images a more abstract, timeless quality, allowing 
the rich, intertwined geometry of light to exhibit infinitely 
many points hanging in the air. The effective translation of 
visions into the art intersecting with a semi-real life depends 
on many latent psychic factors binding our whole notion of 
existence. And our interpretation of all this in the context of 
light can be dark for others, for each understands it according 
to their own light. 

In different historical periods, people experienced diffi- 
culties understanding essential things: the deficiency of inner 
light that lit only a limited field impeded the opening of an 
average brain toward enlightenment. Too opaque to the 
inward ray of spirit and accustomed to their mental 
penumbra, people with a taste for a pragmatic lifestyle tended 
to be frightened by the ethereal communications and extra- 
mundane light. Socrates observed: 


“The bewilderments of the eyes are of two kinds and 
arise from two causes, either from coming out of the 
light or from going into the light... whether that soul of 
man has come out of the bright light and is unable to see 
because unaccustomed to the dark, or having turned 
from darkness to the day is dazzled by the excess of 
light,’*2* 


The allegory of the cave that he explains to Glaucon in 
Plato’s Republic has a profound resemblance to the Eastern 
concept of maya. In the short version: Socrates depicts the 
underground cave, where the prisoners are chained, unable to 
move, and can see only the screen with a shadow puppet 
show in front of them, assuming that this is their true reality. 
They are chained facing the back wall of the underground 
cave all their lives. The echoes in the cave make it impossible 
for them to understand each other when they speak. At some 
point, one of the prisoners manages to escape from the cave, 
and seeing the sun’s light, he experiences another reality. Not 
accustomed to seeing the light and painfully dazzled by the 
intense sun rays, he is initially confused and thinks this is an 
illusion. Utterly blinded by the perpetual brightness, he expe- 
riences the paradoxical sense of darkness that is supreme 
light. Explaining the allegory, Socrates compares the cave to 
the world of matter, revealed to people only sensually, not 
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intelligibly, making the path to enlightenment out of shadow 
realms of material forms arduous and blinded by prejudices. 
However, after the escapee regains his sight and sees the 
beauty of the real world, he wants to lead his fellow prisoners 
to the world of light, pitying their misery and blindness. 
When he returns to the cave to liberate the others, the prison- 
ers kill him in anger upon hearing about light — there is a lot 
of blackness in their hearts — for they are too convinced of the 
reality of their shadow-puppet show. Too immersed in their 
senses, enchanting or painful, people need a little fire within 
to avoid being turned to stone. 
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A fascinating aspect of this story is that it correlates to 
the life of Socrates himself and the fates of many other mes- 
sianic archetypes. The more light one possesses, the more 
darkness one uncovers. Emphatically and vehemently, the 
same was said by John the Evangelist (3:19-20): 


“and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved.” 


In modern-day language, it is a conflict between transper- 
sonal consciousness and the collective unconscious, in 
which wounded gloom always complains against the light. 
People look from down up and try to explain the higher light 
by their obscure vision coming from the poorly lit corridors 
of their minds. Besides, each one can see only what one 
deserves to see. 

As to temporal blindness, it is experienced at moments 
of excessive radiance, making everything else appear darker 
than it is. The emotional impact of some positive events 
might bring enchanting lightness and wonderful clarity of 
feelings known only in childhood. It may come as a kind of 
ethereal dawn in an inspiring psychological garb. Accepted 
as an intelligible reality, as the light of discernment and 
understanding, however erratic it may seem, its lucidity will 
work its way softly into every cell. Such a dazzling state 
might cause psychic fatigue, for no one can bear the floods 
of light scattered all over one’s being for long. 

People bury their inner light in the sordid gloom of 
physical and mental processes, succumbing periodically to 
temptations, emotions, and random thoughts; each one is 
waiting at the end of the other. All this alienates man, as 
body and mind, from his inner self (soul) that is reaching out 
to the light from which he has separated himself. In the lack 
of an enabling spirit, the ego is fertilized by the libido and 
the darkness of the psyche — and all three (ego-libido-psyche 
complex) are united by a bond of natural cohesion. Consid- 
ering the strong geophysical influence of nature on people in 
general, their gross material impulses easily supersede all 
their conscious efforts. The Dialog between the embryo of 
the ego and the ego of the embryo touches upon this theme 
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figuratively. The mystery of the eternal light is darkness for 
the finite mind. Moreover, we cannot touch light without 
affecting the surrounding shadow. Light comes from spirit, 
but heat comes from matter often uncontrollable in spontane- 


The Dialog © 2002 


ous combustion. 

Based on a primeval conflict between light and darkness, 
Gnostic Manichaeism taught that “the sum total of the Light 
(is) suffering in Matter, ‘crucified’ as Jesus was crucified on 
the cross.”?? The cross of light was associated with logos, the 
principle of divine reason and judgment. Theoretically, 
Gnostic pleroma or the spiritual world of light is opposed to 
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kenoma, the material mass of the earthly phenomena; in other 
words, darkness is an antipode of light, which divine 
elements are trapped but not mixed with darkness. According 
to the apocryphon Paraphrase of Shem, when the three 
powers — light, darkness, and spirit— are put together, they 
trigger the cosmic drama. Not seeing light, darkness attacks 
spirit and loses, lost in the chaos of its own disordered and 
tyrannical nature reflected in the mirror of the material world 
and its tumultuous multiplicity. That complex begins to de- 
fine the trajectory of each soul by obfuscating it. Taking the 
form of a divine spark of light, the soul is trapped by external 
forces, dark in its material nature. The light-hating sublunary 
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world of pseudo-civilized reason draws down the spark, 
immersing it into meta- and physical confusion, forcing the 
soul to forget where it has come from. A light in man’s dark 
receptacles does not shine, lost in its own obscurity. The 
darkness of his psyche with its moony shadow becomes a 
marshy ground for the growth of the ego, which infrared light 
is reflected in the inert matter. The ego sheds more darkness 
upon light than light upon darkness. 

Having thus depicted the cosmogonic process, the 
Gnostics encoded the principles of salvation with their alle- 
gorical symbolism. that passed for philosophy. To return to 
the original abode of light, one has to liberate the spark of 
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light from its entanglement in the darkness of matter. Revers- 
ing the cosmogonic process by gathering together the dis- 
persed particles of light gives the possibility of restoring the 
soul’s sparks to their original unity. Each imprisoned light 
spark gradually flames forth in the pleromic spirit that frees 
and clothes the soul in light. The gnostic garment of light 
symbolized the soul’s spiritual garb, a form of love with the 
saving power of light. Thus, in the apocryphal Odes of 
Solomon, the king famous for his wisdom sums up his experi- 
ence in essence: “I discarded darkness and clothed myself in 
light.” 3° 

The mystics interpreted the conflict between light and 
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darkness rather differently, ascribing their high-voltage trans- 
formation to several successive phases of sub rosa immersion 
in the higher mystery of the unity of light and darkness. The 
soul is placed between good and evil (anima inter bona et 
mala sita, Lat.), and how the light plunges into its own 
shadow is a secret of silence (secretum silentii, Lat.). 
Mystical suffering is a subculture of its own. Large abstract 
problems of sin have never been our specialty, but, in an 
unexpected twist, many of our images with mystical over- 
tones seemed to have a faint smell of firewood, if not burning 
flesh. We felt its fiery pulse, somewhat like an actor who ab- 
sorbs himself in being burned at stake and forgets that he is 
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only an actor in real life. In our own experience of this 
period, blazing light and smoldering darkness went hand in 
hand. If light is taken from darkness, the latter becomes 
unmanifest and powerless; hence the latent material forces 
need the faint light for both the perpetual affirmation and 
negation of all that is. However, the darkness of indiscrimi- 
nate chaos and ignorance, suffering from the absence of 
light, drastically differs from the darkness of a “transcendent 
unknowing” that is opposed to discursive reasoning and 
clever mental operations. The light born from the ultimate 
mystery of darkness bestows the power of highly intuitive 
perception on a mystic. 

Darkness has many sophisticated forms; each has many 
shades, from bright darkness to dark light. Mental darkness 
is not measured by stupidity when one cannot put two and 
two together or is caught in the pattern of self-destruction, 
feeling as if turned into an ant that invented its own insecti- 
cide. The twilight of egotism can manifest as intellectually 
enlightened selfishness. The whole is intricately enfolded 
within each part; hence, Meister Eckhart declared: “I would 
sooner be in hell with God than in heaven without Him.” +! 
In mysticism, the final union with God was understood not 
as an achievement but as entering into darkness dwelling in 
the “heart of light.”” Mystics can be blinded by this light; the 
stronger the light, the more it blinds the eyes, paralyzing 
data-driven perception. 

At the same time, the inability to see can be explained 
objectively; for instance, ultraviolet light is invisible to our 
eyes, though there are ways of seeing it. Various kinds of 
invisible radiation (radio waves and infrared, alpha, beta, 
and gamma rays) are streams of particles, invisible and 
odorless, but we can “see” their results. With all the mysteri- 
ous qualities of the world of unseen things in physics, it 
doesn’t make sense to discuss the complexities here. Western 
mystics promised that identification with light can conduct 
one safely through gloom and obscurity, but what is in itself 
the “light of lights” is darkness to man. And with a fullness 
of sacred joy, passionate mystics relied on the gospel 
formula that the way of the cross is the way of light (via 
crucis, via lucis) — the two courses that coincide. 

Overall, many images in the series Perhappines have 
Gothic elements with some kind of detached violation in the 
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Inner Window © 2000, dedicated to Susan Levy 


perspective of their construction: grotesque diminutions and 
enlargements introduced a somewhat elegiac drama, also 
characteristic of icon-painting principles. Ideas were now 
expressed without words through gestures, metaphysical pro- 
portions of figures, and asceticism of composition, which 
“silence” contributed to the creation of mythical tranquility. 
The photographs communicate not only conscious efforts to 
express a deeper meaning of light in relation to man, but they 
also seem to compose new narratives of untold stories, 
creating a timeless window into the world. Let’s take the 
image Inner Window: the figure is as slim as a pencil; the 
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crystalline geometric light “cells,” a kind of asterisks (small 
stars, diminutive of asters, Grk.), are falling from above 
toward the alleged window. The entire atmosphere suggests 
an unnatural air of a “saintly” feeling, implying that only the 
mystical experience of a non-verbal relationship can open a 
portal to another dimension. The character exhibits a kind of 
“tactile activity” in miniature—the tiny hands folded in 
prayer are ready to receive the particle of light flooding 
through the inner opening. If the all-consciousness is of the 
same nature as each consciousness, the latter might be capa- 
ble of infinite extension. Considering that energy is radiated 
and absorbed in quanta, one can receive only a bit of the true 
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light that becomes more spacious within one’s entity by 
forming invisible patterns like a new skin underneath. Only 
for this the Inner Window should be unlocked. 

The yellow flora was suitable for ornamenting our works 
in a “conceptual baroque” sort of fashion: in some images, 
the light was “fluidy” or rather semifluid, that is, having a 
consistency similar to both a liquid and a solid. This added a 
new light effect to the geometry of the circulatory communi- 
cation of the inner and outer light, assuming now a form of 
waves. Their internal/external flow symbolized certain 
mental possibilities while suggesting some immaterial, 
timeless qualities. The presence of Liquid Light in our “astro- 
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photography” is a kind of atmosphere rather than a nominal 
or intellectual definition, an ambiance reflecting a “disem- 
bodied” mode of thinking. 

The sources of such thinking are likely to lead to the 
East, where the liquid light has a special meaning. The 
embedded presence of light is assigned to the opened 
kundalini. allowing a fluid of immortality called soma to 
descend from the brain. Souls are constantly projected into 
existence by cosmic life forces, but people think about their 
souls mainly in terms of sensory perception entwined with 
mental and physical experience. And the so-called liquid 
light of arcane and perhaps antique properties might invigo- 
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Piercing Triangle © 2000 


rate the perception. According to the yogic philosophy, the 
fountain of soma can function only when one becomes Brah- 
ma-Atma (“divine spirit,” Skt), perceiving, absorbing, and 
circulating the light that far exceeds that of the sun. In that 
condition, the spirit flow is self-sustaining, self-referencing, 
and self-aware. The aim of such jiva-atman (an individual 
self as apart of the universal Self, Skt.) is to gain the possi- 
bility of immortality. But that’s a long way away because 
humanity is nowhere near that condition presupposing the 
journey, which is long, steep, and dangerous. 

The light is restricted when passing through a medium, 
particularly when the opening is narrow. Moreover, one can 
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be struck by a gleam of ethereal light coming through an 
inner aperture if not capable of receiving it. To put it another 
way, a man might be damaged by what he otherwise can’t 
see, and when he sees, he turns away. This creates an 
ongoing cycle of limitation based on the illusion (if it is only 
an illusion) of separation from spirit. The expert in those 
experiences, St. John of the Cross warned in The Dark Night 
of the Soul: “When the divine light beats upon the soul, it 
makes it suffer.”3? Perhaps it is not a lack of share of light 
but an inaptitude for receiving it. In more severe cases, the 
physical body can become imbalanced, resulting in some 
form of disease. The healing and the safest way of interact- 
ing with light in its spiritual aspect depend on inner/outer 
purification, which efficiency is borne out by history. 

The Cathars (katharoi, “the pure one,’ Grk.), the 
medieval Gnostic movement that functioned in times when 
the purity of conduct was considered an issue of high spiri- 
tual import, insisted on the conscious decrease of the voice 
of ego in order to reach the “trans-material, semi-angelic” 
state of the soul capable of housing the Holy Spirit within 
itself. The clue to this process is suggested in the Gospel of 
Thomas (61): 


“If one is whole, one will be filled with light, but if one 
is divided, one will be filled with darkness.” 


The polarity of elevation and fear of this experience also can 
bring suffering and even fall back (reverberatio, in religious 
terms, Lat.). This state was once equated to the confusion of 
the beginner whose head is through the inner door leading to 
a strong flow of light, but his body (as well as his personality 
and habits) is too heavy to follow the head. The set of 
coherent measures can be summarized in one sentence: the 
would-be seeker will encounter many obstacles if his purifi- 
cation is insufficient. But even in ordinary life, one can see 
little flashes of light that are usually attributed to the phe- 
nomenon of photism (phos is “light,” Grk.), a clear vision of 
luminous glow, sometimes even of a hallucinatory nature. 
Imagine the creation in keeping with the Gnostic 
thought, that is, in the form of light. Its particles are dis- 
persed in the darkness of matter and strive to return to their 
original source. It would not be enough to follow the light; 
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one must identify oneself with it. The light is a molding force 
placed in us at birth. To taste its virtue, one has to feel oneself 
as radiance and pulsation or eruption of rays shedding light 
upon the darkness. And what is this darkness on a personal 
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level? It is not only a literal absence of light but also mental 
toxins in the psyche manifested in various ways: dull incom- 
petence of the mind, physical sickness, dark logic, exces- 
sively intellectual and rather nasty ways of thinking, or 
simply bad moods — anything that turns your life into one big 
grey area. 
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“Morning is due to all — 
To some — the Night — 
To an imperial few — 
The Auroral light.” 


Emily Dickinson 


“The Auroral light” in its beauty comes from conquering the 
psychophysical stresses inherent to matter and the human 
body itself. When the struggle is over, one feels relief from 
“pouring in” light, entwining the rational principles with 
intuition. At moments of isolated flashes, everything 
personal might melt in the light of the intuitive conscious- 
ness, and that is despite the shadowy intervals that keep on 
returning between the flashes. 

In our visual language, we try to touch the same basic 
principles of the soul, mentioned in the vast literature of the 
preceding generations by those seeking the raison d’etre in 
different periods and cultures. At a certain stage, one learns 
that great humility is inseparable from compassion born 
through the overcoming of one’s own passions, which, in 
turn, resolves in an understanding of others. But the intrinsic 
nature always leaves us with mixed blessings, for it is easy to 
speak about compassion but hard to practice. The precept to 
“love thy neighbor as thyself” is challenging to follow since 
they may, and mostly do, show themselves in their ego. In its 
true nature, the ego is loaded with disagreeable patterns that, 
if attested from the behaviorist angle, are common 
symptoms of a struggle for survival among passions and 
grievances of ordinary life. The symbolic picture of a neigh- 
borhood calamity was given in the Rosicrucian key allegory 
titled The Chemical Marriage of Christian Rosencreutz. *3 
The main character sees the dream that he, together with a 
numberless multitude of men, lay fettered with great chains 
in a dark dungeon, wherein they swam like bees, one over 
another, and thus render each other’s affliction more 
grievous. The parallel with Plato’s allegory of the cave is 
rather compelling. 

Human beings are like prisms, receiving cosmic light 
that splits into seven rays while passing through their brains. 
In mystic Shivaism, this spectrum is reflected in the rainbow 
of the seven chakras with different vibration levels. This 
tenet maintains that pure self-consciousness is the same as 
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the absolute light by which man sees and knows, but consid- 
ering himself a separate entity, he decomposes light prismati- 
cally into visible colors, thus creating the flickering veil in 
front of reality. The diffused light and its fluctuating flashes 
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play various tricks on the intuitive mind. This fragmentation 
causes perpetual illusion, isolating man and everything else 
perceptually in space and time. To return to the radiant in- 
finity via “painting the universe on the wall of one’s own con- 
sciousness,” man needs to spontaneously enter into every ex- 
perience at its most extreme to become that very experience. 
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Involving a kind of paradox mix of sublime love and blank 
terror, the understanding comes in separated stages defined 
by the intensification of one and the same outpouring ema- 
nation of light. Then a sudden influx of virility ushers into 
man’s consciousness, uniting everything in a single vibra- 
tion, as envisaged in the fabled Shiva’s mystic dance, 
merging superhuman intensity of self-consciousness with 
the energy of all beings. The first aspect of Shiva is light -— 
light out of the East (ex oriente lux, Lat.). As a result of prac- 
ticing meditation on the uncreated light, the self is lifted into 
the light, into its radiant splendor, and becomes itself light, 
which strips from the soul both matter and time. 
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Perhaps the path through the challenging spectrum of 
light is one, but it has been drawn on countless varying maps: 
many of them are distorted, and many are lost. Even mental 
maps of the human body and life from birth to death can carry 
such information, changing like playing cards in the wrong 
hands. Nature is constantly turning its colorful wheel; there- 
fore, each glimpse into the depth of its dark mirror or intense 
flash of light lasts only for an instant. Every slipping moment 
brings a new variation in color range. Those who have had 
the privilege of seeing these glimpses often have tried to par- 
aphrase them into some sort of summary, be it as a scientif- 
ic theory, philosophic discipline, or metaphoric elaboration. 
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Even on the social and educational levels, people tend to turn 
to light, as evidenced by the Latin mottos of several 
American universities. [Columbia University: “In lumine tuo 
videbimus lumen”’—“In your light, we see the light,” Yale: 
“Lux et veritas’— Light and truth,’ or UC Berkley: “Fiat 
Lux’ — “Let there be light.”] Knowledge is power but not 
always and not everywhere, for it may turn into a cage, espe- 
cially if used to one’s own ends. At best, the light glimpses 
and inspirations can be equated to divine impulses in the 
human mind, although they might prove to be from a quite 
different source. 

In the Hindu tradition, the outpouring of light takes place 
through the top of the head (Sahasrara chakra) or through the 
third eye (Ajna chakra). This light irradiates the face, then 
the chest (Anahata chakra), and finally the whole body. As if 
slipping in through some crevice in time, a yogi experiences 
the bright-white-light explosion, which takes place at the 
center of the head at the cleft of contemplation, rima contem- 
plationis, as it was known to the medieval European mystics 
sharing their terms in classical lingua latina. They wanted to 
be baptized by pure astral light, not by water. The revelation 
is ineffable; perhaps this is all unsayable, and our explana- 
tions might seem to make no sense. It’s impossible to put the 
seal of art upon it either, but at least an insightful imagina- 
tion can help one to make the first step toward the occult 
sciences. Visionary art might be turned into a catalyst for 
traveling between metaphysical planes. Trying to channel 
the internal flow of nominal information in the form of sym- 
bols, artists “dress it up” in the garb of images, ingenious 
enough to overcome their limitations. Sometimes it all feels 
like we are experimenting with X-rays, following our thoughts 
down their winding track and capturing them on film. 

The image A Top does not depict much self-perception 
of light, for its impulse is not our own but that of the light 
itself. If one is to catch the great breath of light, the recipient 
must remain open-minded, silent, and a little 

T.M.D. 
The odd air of grace that clings to the image, hinting at both 
Sahasrara chakra and a nimbus, indicates an effort to express 
oneself through astate of openness and receptivity. Super- 
natural spiritual light surpasses all natural light and is not 
visually cognizable. One sees nothing at all because it is not 
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felt inwardly until it is granted. Light is seeking self-realiza- 
tion and self-development via man’s self-perception of it, 
should he be fitted for it and capable of tolerating its force. 
Symbolizing rebirth and revival, that luminosity is enkindled 
within by the eruptions in Sahasrara chakra, the top spot of 
our braincase. As if the soft spot atop a newborn’s head, it 
might be open to the spiritual influx. The remaining separa- 
tions in the skull, known as fontanelles, symbolically keep 
the link with the big fountain of life not yet broken in infancy. 
What if it is possible to maintain it open later in life? May it 
be a reason for the old term “a newborn” for an initiate to 
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become typical for different cultures? Associated with the 
Sahasrara chakra of a thousand petals, the soft spot was also 
marked with a curly hair bundle on the top of the Buddha’s 
head and the head of Harpocrates or the Egyptian child god 
Horus. Various saints were painted with a halo, implying that 
sanctity appears to have illumination indicating an altered 
state of consciousness with a higher rate of vibration. If we 
employ the archaic symbolism but incorporate it into a new 
context, it is easy to imagine that the opening of this soft spot 
guarded by many demons is not an easy task. 

Imagine the rays of illumination projected from space. 
The Egg in the Ray is a kind of measuring instrument for their 
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luminescence. The powdery light comes in particles (it is 
worth recalling that one photon is the tiniest amount of light 
that exists). The main character of the composition is an egg 
glowing with its “snow-white skin” — an embryo touched by 
the ray of supernal light or, in terms of the fine arts, an image 
of an image. The light comes with an airy softness. The 
immersion of an embryo in the stream of light was a common 
theme of alchemical mysticism that left behind many bizarre 
concepts. All which is grasped by man’s natural faculties is 
superficial and hypothetical, for only through his supernatu- 
ral connection can he receive the information coming to him 
through the infinite thickness of time and space. And what if 
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this intelligence is cosmic, or at least galactic, in nature? The 
projected light current flies forth as a myriad of sparks of 
brilliancy lighting up the soul. If an alchemist understands 
these messages intuitively, he assimilates them gradually 
during the sequential process of nigredo-albedo-rubedo. The 
assimilated knowledge is a mere confirmation of what he had 
always known. The light of creation is an extension of the 
light of the supreme being who placed it in us, making us co- 
creators of life to a certain degree. Speaking of which, in 
Craft Freemasonry, there is an elaborated ritual degree sys- 
tem measuring the experience of the initiates by the grow- 
ing gradation from 3 to 33 degrees. Different schools prac- 
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tice different splits into categories, but the vital part of all these 
practices is that the human body has within all the necessary 
organs for contacting the cosmos and channeling divine light. 


Inside ©1993, photos, met- 
al, cut-out, plexiglass, pen 
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We'd like to think that the enlightening journey can be 
upward all the way, as in the image Upstairs. Its yellow flora 
carrying the specks of solar energy replaced the tiny white 
specks, the quanta of pseudo-photons in our photography. 
The staircase symbolizes periods of growth and stages of 
development, the speed of which is relative. All knowledge is 
increased and perfected in proportion to the openness to the 
light. This raises the question of the speed of light in its real 
nature. According to the theory of special relativity, no object 
can be accelerated to the speed of light, for it is absolute, 
while all other speeds are relative. In a vacuum, approaching 
the speed of light shortens the space and slows the time down 
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to zero, just like in the astral world intermediate between 
earth and the divine strata where time has no presence. All 
our images seem to be photographed in a vacuum, in the col- 
orless black infinity, while every picture starting from the 
rough sketch has the frozen-in-time effect. Zero time seems 
promising for the aging process, yet it sounds strange, like 
many other quantum physics phenomena. And as for specific 
numbers, we might refer to the fact that the speed of light is 
299 792 km/sec only in a perfect vacuum since it slows down 
to 199 862 km/sec when passing through the glass window. 
We do not live in a perfect vacuum and many windows, real 
and metaphorical, slow our absorption of light. Still, it can 
enable our contact with higher realities. 
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The round yellow Window is brightly lit up, as if from 
the back, the old theater trick creating a dramatic intimacy. 
When we recontextualize things in art, they bring up another 
point, and one clue leads to another. Picture yourself witness- 
ing how a soul leaps out of the Window with wonderful light- 
ness, repeating the darting nature of light. A single moment, 
the flash of the face and hair against the weight of the air — all 
are in the burst of ecstatic freedom. This scale-up effort dif- 
fers drastically from the gradual accent depicted in Upstairs. 
But it is exactly the consistency of the raising process implied 
in Upstairs that suggests a virtual excursus into its meaning. 
Symbolically adding light to light, proceeding from realiza- 
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tion to realization, this image seems to be pulled by the glow 
of the stairs going up through the almost liquid flow of the 
hair. The atmosphere holds more promise within its latent 
energy: something carries us up (and down) the stairs. The 
mental ascent can give a gradual, perhaps odd sense of the 
other realms, like the “many mansions” in Biblical phraseol- 
ogy. The growing impression of momentum is encouraging, 
but gravity also takes effect. However, the phenomenon of 
mental antigravity is perhaps the most pervasive, if not global 
in scope, particularly in mythology. In some religious tradi- 
tions, it is related to mysticism, denoted by the arcane 
symbols, or metaphorically depicted on spatial icons. 
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Thus, Mahayana Buddhism suggests the three-stage 
rescuing of the lost soul fragments — three bodies (trikayas) 
of Buddhahood, in Sanskrit terms. The cosmic realm is pre- 
sented hierarchically. The lowest earth plane is a physical 
reality of this material world (nirmanakaya) the second 
astral realm is inhibited by subtle spirit forms in all their 
polarities from angelic to demonic (sambhogakaya) while 
the highest domain is of pure spirit and light (dharmakaya). 


The similar patterns of following the light through 
various strata are not alien to our fatalistic Europe, largely 
shaping its belief systems around Christianity. As if smoothly 
linking the three Mahayana realms, Jacob Béhme believed 
that light is the heart of God and his own personal work on 
earth is nothing but guidance of how man can create a 
kingdom of light within himself, avoiding the tragedy of 
Lucifer, whose light went out. As to the indigenous shamanic 
traditions, the realms of the sacred cosmic drama represent 
models of spiritual transformations. Shamanic trips in these 
realms are rather illuminating, even if they are only based 
upon reports and not absolute ontological certainty. There is 
no single fixed formula for ascending through the luminous 
cognitive centers. Still, one thing is sure: the light in its spiri- 
tual aspect stimulates the life-giving wisdom not so that the 
self may be wise but because this wisdom leads to salvation. 

Naturally, one must be a tad more specific to confirm 
the preceding predications. Art shapes our emotions to the 
point that we can suddenly feel our spirits expand, but how 
might the process of channeling the light be understood via 
art and, most of all, beyond it? Here lies the contradiction: art 
is silent but visually eloquent. The channeling of light that 
brings it from the subtle realm to the human level is not a 
technique or constant practice but an intimate natural experi- 
ence that must not be vulgarized. In mysticism, the more one 
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is silent about it, the less it is debased by one telling about it. 
In The Spiritual Guide of Miguel de Molinos that was very 
popular in the 17th century, the Spanish mystic elaborated the 
ideas of Quietism very convincingly, for which the Inquisi- 
tion sentenced him to life in prison: 


“There are three kinds of silence: the first is of words, 
the second of desires, and the third of thoughts. The first 
is perfect, the second more perfect, and the third more 
perfect. In the first, that is, of words, virtue is acquired; 
in the second, to wit, of desire, quietness is attained to; 
in the third of thoughts, internal recollection is gained. 
But not speaking, not desiring, and not thinking, one 
arrives at the true and perfect mystical silence, wherein 
God speaks with the soul, communicates Himself to it, 
and in the abyss of its own depth, teaches it the most 
perfect and exalted wisdom.”4 
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Channeling the opinions and suggestions of diverse 
teachers is never equal to the ability to channel the healing 
light. Interest in their teachings is in itself interesting, to use 
a tautological trope, but you can leave their investigations in 
an empty set of parentheses, for, in the end, only personal 
experience is valid. And even this is not always what it 
seems. During meditation, one can see light flashes as rays 
or masses of brilliant pulsations, but these revelations cannot 
be a continuous process, for they come and go. Even in small 
doses, light can vitalize, awake from the forgetfulness and 
fogginess of the mind, but spiritualization of the whole body 
needs more than luminous sweeps. According to Buddhist 
teaching, a person who is not enlightened is, by definition, 
“Gl,” while the Lotus Sutra equals the healer with the teacher 
of the spiritual law. The vision of the uncreated light is 
beyond faith and beyond reason; it is an essential component 
of the quest for timelessness if we can call it that. Usually, 
people see a void where things are not from this world: even 
the most essential ideas cease to matter if people do not 
believe they matter. To endure and benefit from close contact 
with the light in the vision — terrifying holy light — one must 
be sufficiently pure and “qualified” because its forces bring 
out not only the best in us but also the worst, in addition to 
all our hidden weaknesses. 

Should a good soul be vigorously intensified, it can see 
flashes of divine light or the sudden flooding of light. Differ- 
ent traditions depicted this experience in various ways, 
sometimes rather dissonant to each other, though their 
primary purpose is what they have in common. In the East, 
Brahman enters the jiva-atman (one’s true self, Skrt.), like 
fire and lightning; in the West, per crucem ad lucem (through 
the cross to the light, Lat.). “Light speaks through the 
mouth,” declares the Gospel of Truth.*° In the secular imag- 
ination of Apuleius, the metamorphosing to and fro Golden 
Ass, aka Lucius (lucis from lux, “light,” Lat.), finally sees the 
sun at midnight. Centered in the light, he is focused as if by 
a lens. Not less picturesque is the process of enlightenment 
of shamans. Triggered by the climatic trance-state, they 
experience the funeral pyre in the “nest,” the head in their 
nomenclature. Through this fire, they are reborn, touched by 
their inner sun. What kind of reality can be attributed to all 
these allegories of seeing one’s own soul in the shape of 
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light? We can leave it to the realm of theory and imagination, 
but if we listen to the collective voice of the past, the ability 
to channel the light was considered a sign of a religious and 
mystical adepthood. 

The physical body veils the psychic aspect making the 
spiritual impulses arrive through the interior by intuitive 
means. The mind could be flooded with verbal images and 
feel like the light of the higher aspiration. Then one can “think” 
this veil away by concentrating on inspiring thoughts, even 
though a lot of unresolved indigo may remain in one’s aura. 
Our words (and thoughts) say one thing, but our aura may say 
another. The Second Thought is a somewhat paradoxical one: 
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the light, transparent silhouette is pulsing around the body as 
a mirage, a vague and unreliable caprice. The flying energy 
of the soul is weightless and cannot be anchored to the earth. 
It is lighter than the personality, much more than the physical 
body (for the moment, let’s assume that our physical world 
is only a third-generation reality). 

Each person has a unique color of aura and its own tonal 
sound signature, yet each aura continuously alters its rate of 
vibration, rhythm, and color field tints — all depending on the 
current psychological state. Our brain produces our inner life 
of thoughts and feelings, making each individual unique. 
One aura can vibrate at a slow rate, while the other with high 
velocity. Not looking for portraiture but for the spirit of an 
individual, it is possible to measure one’s mental state and 
inner beauty by the size, depth, and translucence of one’s 
aura radiation. The psychic magnetic envelope is delicate 
and insubstantial: a hand that tries to touch it seizes flowing 
water or, rather, untouchable light. The silhouette in the air is 
atrace of the free, radiant “body” of the soul, which Second 
Thought is dancing around the physical body. A similar 
ambivalence is described in Faust IT: 


“No one can understand how body and soul go so well 
together, cling as if they would never go apart, and yet 
are forever quarreling.” °° 


Unlike the soul, the body is burdened by the preconditioned 
trajectory in life. Looking at yourself from aside, not as if 
you were somebody else, but from the point of view of your 
own aura, you can imagine that your body is a sizable 
bungling appendage attached to your soul. And yet, despite 
the collective and personal tellurian karma, it is possible to 
have a sensory perception through supersensory communi- 
cations. 


PMPiULSE 


The simple fact is that our aura carries biological infor- 
mation. There is a photographic technique (contact print 
process) for capturing the glow around objects called the 
Kirlian effect after its Soviet inventor Semyon Kirlian. This 
high-voltage “electrography” with a selective high-frequency 
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discharge attracted many parapsychology researchers inter- 
ested in measuring the auras of living beings. Before that, 
Kirlian and his wife experimented upon their own auras, 
which photographs illuminated the acupuncture points of 
their bodies, providing an index of their health. Auras of dif- 
ferent people show different parameters; moreover, as a tran- 
sient focal neurological phenomenon, the aura reflects a 
person’s physical and emotional state and general vital 
energy, detecting its incipient disease that is not otherwise 
detectible. In Chinese Chigong practices, these phenomena 
are associated with chi, the energy permeating all living be- 
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ings. Rather interesting photographs of Kirlian aura were 
made by David Bowie in 1975, which one can see now repro- 
duced on t-shirts, mugs, or tote bags. He photographed his 
fingertip below the crucifix he wore around his neck before 
and 30 minutes after consuming cocaine, and their auras 
showed a substantial difference, as seen from his own 
evidence. Bowie used this image in the booklet of his album 
Earthling, 1997, and on the cover of the single Little Wonder. 


Kirlan photo by D. ® - Ay (44 
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In this context, it is worth mentioning luciferin (from lucifer, 
lux + ferre, “light-bearing,” Lat.), an oxidative enzyme that 
produces luminescence. Most often, it is observed in noctur- 
nal fireflies attracting mates or prey during twilight. The 
human body also emits small quantities of visible light, so we 
are, in a way, luminescent beings, and our bodies also glow, 
but their bioluminescence is much less intense than our naked 
eyes can see. This glow is determined by the body’s biologi- 
cal clock: the lowest point at 10 am and the highest at 4 pm, 
while the brightest spots appear around the forehead and 
neck. Many living things can emit small portions of biopho- 
tons; even trees that photosynthesize light during the day 
emit it at night. This phenomenon formed the basis for the 
concept of zero-electricity lighting, particularly valuable in a 
power outage when various bioluminescent microorganisms 
growing in the dark might be used for public ambient 
lighting. Naturally, luciferin is used in many medical fields, 
especially in vivo imaging inside living organisms for re- 
search and diagnostic purposes. This is where we have to com- 
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plete verifiable references and return to our hermeneutics. 
NESS 
LIGHT _— 

Our method of art interpretation is developed not on a 
desk study and scientific endeavor but on visual concepts 
with unpredicted irregularities escaping the boundaries of 
precise reason. Consciousness with an ecstatic contemplation 
of glimpses of light is of more interest to us; its potentiality is 
unsoiled even when attacked by the subtlety of thought and 
reason. Consciousness is like light that is never absent; its 
nature is self-luminous. This determines the criteria for alter- 
nating man, transmuting his nature from “earthly” to 
“heavenly,” as mystics would say. Watching it hypothetically 
taught us that our ideas regarding the numinous experience 
and our art are like the Siamese Twins, and cutting one off 


might mean death to both. Art may be a way to God (or other- 
wise), but it is also the mark of craftsmanship. 


V.G., miniature Alchemists, 2002, aluminum, 14.5 x 15 x 7.5 cm 
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Through the symbolic, “ignited” art, one might prartici- 
pate in some shared internal illusions filled with much 
enlightenment. Imagine a cocoon of radiance, as if one is 
absorbed in the light, abiding in it, living by it in perpetual 
radiation of the spirit. To give that idea a photographic turn, 
we created a kind of linear Radiation, the image with an open 
heart and visually “speaking” hands. The egg filled with 
lightness, like a balloon inside, is hovering at the center of the 
composition. Usually, the egg refers to life in general; here, it 
is a vital point, virtually a metaphysical engine, around which 
unlimited expansion takes place. As a symbol for embryonic 
spiritual potential, which is far from being fully exploited, the 
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Egg Betwixt © 2002 


egg refers to life in general; here, it is a vital point, virtually a 
metaphysical engine, around which unlimited expansion 
takes place. As a symbol for embryonic spiritual potential, 
which is far from being fully exploited, the egg refers to a 
latent inner glow — a flair for the light flare — to couch it ina 
homonymous metaphor. The experience of light, simple, 
open, and total, like that of children, can carry one away to 
another dimension of one’s mind. The visible waves of light 
in Radiation seem to stream outwards, presenting an aural 
shield, the lining of wavy light. Wrapping oneself in light is 
felt as if one were surrounded by a rarefied, crystal-clear 
atmosphere, almost an energy field with radiance and lumi- 
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nescence. This psychic clothing is a robe of power, an 
envelope for the soul, and a placenta for the embryo. Let us 
give this idea another spin, picking up the thread of our 
unspoken thoughts in photographic concepts. 

It is unclear whether one is caught in The Spiral of light 
threads, generating them like a light-emitting diode with its 
semiconductor light source, or simply measuring the glow of 
the helix stretching between sky and earth. It would seem 
more accurate to characterize this image as speculative flex- 
ibility. The lines of energy engulfing the figure make it eerie 
and unreal asif a puff of smoke — no tension or striving 
within the human figure looking halfway between weight and 
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weightlessness. The linear waves of light stream upwards, 
creating an aura around the image, seemingly stretching to 
the sky. To approach the unapproachable empyrean, yogis, 
mystics, and visionaries across geographical distances 
imagined themselves enveloped in a radiating and soothing 
mantle of light,in the case of this work, a spiraling veil of 
light. The work is simple in description: using the spiraling 
loops of threads, it gives life to an old idealistic concept. 
Artists create their visual chronicles in which they find 
themselves living; however, this particular vision does not 
contradict the philosophical conception of man’s develop- 
ment as a spiral. Each uplifting experience brings a new coil 
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of a spiral in his development, each further out from the 
gross matter. 

Some images are melting in the unified visual mass of 
light, which seems implanted in their aura. We might call it 
solar manna. Only a dim conception can be formed about the 
illimitable light; it is only natural that Dante’s vision of 
Paradise confirms it: “The holy figure hid itself from me 
within its own radiance.” (Canto V, 138) 3’ In Untitled, the 
creature is swathed in its own silk, but outwardly, it’s like 
seeing it from the bottom of a glass, hazy and slightly 
deformed. Immersed in the stream of light, the ego loses its 
grip on the soul, which produces a massive bubble of living 
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psychic energy, gradually becoming one with the great being. 
The world of imagination is one in which things happen 
mysteriously in conjunction, meaning that one can have a 
secret hand in the play and enjoy the pleasure of enchant- 
ment as a looker-on. So if we say that love is a column of 
light, those who can feel it running straight down through the 
center of their bodies might agree with our suggestion. 
Indeed, it is only a poetic expression of confidence in having 
a meaningful purpose in this world, far exceeding the 
enormous power of material considerations. In the words of 
old masters, love as light is manifested as “grace infused in 
the essence of the soul” (Meister Eckhart) 38 and “in this 
grace you must wrap yourself with great humility” (Jacob 
Bohme).*’ The soul is wholly stripped of ego and unclothed 
of all sensible self-references so it can be reclothed in the 
realization of God. Gazing at the incomprehensible bright- 
ness, fixing your inner eye on it, becoming like it, and living 
by it, is to become the very vision of the sublime. When one 
sees light in oneself and oneself in light — light is joined to 
light. Participation in the light-energy turns one into light 
itself. (Some thoughts are better articulated in poetic terms.) 
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The similar infusion and wrapping in light was practiced 
by the Indian yogis and was well known in the Chinese tradi- 
tion, described in the alchemical treatise The Secret of the 
Golden Flower: 


“If you can be absolutely quiet then the heavenly heart 
will spontaneously manifest itself... [and] the spiritual 
intelligence reaches the origin unaided. This human 
nature lives indeed in true space, but the radiance of the 
light dwells in the two eyes. Therefore, the Master 
teaches the circulation of the light so that the true 
human nature may be reached... The magic of the 
Elixir of Life makes use of conscious action in order 
that unconscious non-action may be attained.” *° 
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Perhaps, we used yellow flowers for the expression of 
light, subconsciously connecting them to Chinese alchemy, 
in which the golden flower was a symbol of realization. The 
treatise mentioned above gives step-by-step instructions on 
how to obtain it, which vocabulary we let ourselves reinter- 
pret because the ornate Chinese symbolism is not always 
clear to the modern Western mind. Turning inward and 
wrapping yourself in light — an immersion in the infusion of 
light — creates the protective environment that shields one 
from the ceaseless flow of discordant suggestions, anxiety, 
fear, desires, and other damaging influences from outside. 
Thus protected individual does not depend on the circum- 
stances or needlessly contract the contagious energy of 
others; his mental and emotional security is calculated 
neither with interests nor with shares. In the next stage, he is 
admitted to the deep secret of light circulation, which is easy 
to maintain but hard to fix. The light begins concentrating 
only after its circulation in absolute quietness for 100 days. 
During this “self-crystalizing” process, the light turns into a 
“spirit-fire,’ which needs another 100 days of circulation. 
(Patience, diligence, and precision were always highly 
valued in China.) In the meantime, the obtained “spirit-fire” 
gradually develops into a light-pole associated with the 
supreme yang (the light-pole can be cross-referenced with 
the rising energy of kundalini, split into male and female 
components). At a certain moment, the light-pole suddenly 
produces the seed pearl, which is a result of the yang-yin 
hierogamy, uniting two poles of fire and water, expressed by 
the corresponding trigrams in The Book of Changes: 


fire water 


All desires begin to flow not outward but inward during 
further quiet circulation of light, forming the so-called elixir 
of life. At the same time, this method of backward-flowing 
energy leads to a sublime form of creativity. A natural man 
unites these energies (mind and eros) outwardly as mental 
functions and procreation, while an adept turns them inward- 
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ly, producing a spirit-body that is an invisible correlate of the 
physical body. That process requires total introversion in 
thoughts, deeds, and surroundings. Then the light begins to 
rotate by itself, producing the elixir of life genuinely and 
spontaneously. Thus, having steady emanation from the 
energetic center, the adept in the secret of the Chinese golden 
flower turns into a somewhat galvanic cell of the universe. 
Projecting his own radiance, he receives an option to be of 
assistance to others, for he has acquired something valuable 
that can be shared. 

In close relationship to this old-time practice, con- 
temporary ranspersonal psychiatry uses a similar method to 
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pacify inner pain and struggle with obstacles. This method 
involves surrounding yourself with white light as a shield or 
a cocoon that protects the patient against intrusions of 
unwelcome elements.*! There is nothing new in it: the first 
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analogy that comes to mind is that the protection by the light 
of Madonna was and still is used spontaneously by many 
illiterate people without any knowledge of the mentioned 
technique, whether it comes from spiritual and religious 
practices or secular psychiatry. 

Tibetan Clear Light Yoga focuses on the “internals” of con- 
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sciousness identical to the pure, white, and clear light. The 
seeker imagines his entire body dissolving in light through 
Anahata chakra and its symbolic sound “hum.” He becomes 
the matrix or the medium for the perception of various fre- 
quencies of light, formless but real. This dissolution pro- 
ceeds through four stages representing four degrees of light: 


the light of revelation, 
the light of augmentation, 
the light of attainment, 
and the light of the innate. 


In the latter stage, when the seeker’s opened mind turns into 
a perfect prism for clear light, the darkness, including its 
enigmatic penumbra, is dissolved in clear brightness, unveil- 
ing the light and voice of God and the universe. The Tibetan 
hierarchy of light is based on the interdependence of its 
intensity, for the higher planes impart what they receive to 
the lower ones, where the primordial light is condensed into 
the physical world that exists, as it were, in the darkness of 
the light. Here lies the paradox that must be solved by deduc- 
tion of the light from darkness, the luminous thoughts from 
the clouded ones. Each seeker discovers what one was spiri- 
tually prepared to search for. 

Clear Light Yoga may take its roots from pre-Buddhist 
myths of Tibet, according to which, in the beginning, men 
were asexual and possessed a radiant light within them- 
selves. First, their sexual desires were satisfied solely by 
light, and later, due to further degradation of humanity by 
physical intercourse, the light became captive in the semen 
virile. The Tibetans believed this decline could be reversed 
during the death process, thus returning man to his initial 
state of the soul. In the flux of time, death comes to every- 
thing, save the soul. Hence the dying person is urged to see 
clear light, to see one’s own soul in the shape of a radiant ray, 
suffused by the calm and passionless light. 

The interpretations of this process vary across cultures 
and countries because death in itself confers certain mytho- 
logical qualities. The Gnostic reverse process echoes the 
Tibetan one but with serious reservations. Each soul equated 
to a spark of light indeed tries to find its way back to the 
great central light of the universe. However, it is impossible 
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to be liberated by merely imagining merging with divine 
light during the process of death unless one has been liber- 
ated while alive and made effective contact with one’s tran- 
scendent origin. In the race of wisdom-lovers, in Gnostic 
definition, each soul becomes conscious of itself through its 
awakening to its own essential nature. Their ultimate ideal 
involving the perfection of the universe is that all will be one 
with the Light — Light upon light. This line of thinking was 
continued in alchemy, hiding the secret of how to create light 
and inhale it until the alchemist becomes pure golden light. 
In the Neo-Platonists’ view, the envelope or the soul’s 
vehicle is made of corporeal pneuma forming the joint 
between the body and the soul, and it lives on after death, 
surrounding the soul as if a phantom. Following this 
concept, the early Christian scholar Origen envisioned a 
certain corporeal envelope as a vehicle of the soul that, after 
separation from the earthly body, is nonetheless active. 
According to his version, it is absolutely impossible that the 
ethereal soul becomes a corpse, though the damned no 
longer have any pneuma. 


Going into the deeper resources of this subject, we find 
that the precursors of the magical rites around the dead are 
found in ancient Egypt. The Paris Papyrus, discovered 
during the Napoleonic wars, describes the ritual for attaining 
immortality through inhaling light (IV, lines 475-830). The 
sequence of the magical operations is the following: after 
seven days of inhaling light, the aspirant must have three 
days of dark retreat; then, on the eleventh day, while facing 
the rising sun, he performs an invocation to begin his 
immortal life in which the holy spirit may breathe in him. 
Inhaling the first rays of the rising sun, he leaves his body, 
rises into heaven, and, surpassing the limits of his soul, turns 
into the light itself. In the supramundane region, there is 
entire light which raying-forth power carries within it the 
full potencies of all the celestial energies. In ancient Egypt, 
many mystical ideas were reflected in architectural forms; 
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for instance, their tombs contain additional false doors or 
windows through which the Ka, the spirit double of the 
deceased, could exit to the Duat, the astral realm of the dead 
and the light beings. There, the spirit, seen as light within a 
man, continues to live after the body’s death. It was believed 
that those who were able to perceive the thaumaturgical 
change from death to life in vitro were ready to change them- 
selves in vivo. 

From the perspective of the Bhagavad Gita, a sacred 
part of the epic Mahabharata, the light of all worlds is within 
man, so he can meditate upon it in all forms. This light sees 
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through his eye, and the prime consciousness thinks through 
his mind; it all depends on the degree of the opening to the 
prime source. Rajasic, an outgoing person, concentrated on 
acquiring power, absorbs light within primarily for oneself, 
while a satvic person, seeking spiritual liberation, has a 
tendency toward the emanation of the light. [Rajas is 
“activity,” “passion,” sattva is “purity,” “virtue,” Skrt.] The 
strength of the former individual becomes the vice of the 
latter (something similar to the normal passions of a young 
man vs. the prurient sexuality of an old man). Producing a 
vast bubble of living psychic energy, the yogi can become 
Brahma-Atma (divine spirit), one with the great being, per- 
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ceiving the light that far exceeds that of the sun. Then the self 
is lifted into light, into its radiant splendor, and becomes light 
itself. That light strips the soul of matter and time. 

Perhaps, we can associate this transformation with our 
DNA programming. If that is the case, then everything we 
know comes to us by our inner light, which might be 
reflected in our psychology and even in the lightness of the 
body. DNA also generates light as its own photon emission, 
transmitting the archetypal information to the language of 
symbols. In that sense, it has some resemblance to the 
creative process. Art uses verbal pictures as a kind of philoso- 
phy of illusion, employing metaphors as a typical way of 
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viewing the world. As for conceptual art, it can have a cold, 
almost mathematical purity in its meaning, but deep down, it 
touches upon the archetypal codes of the mind. Despite the 
inherent inadequacy of the information communicated by 
coded symbols, itis the only way to approach a definition of 
the knowledge transmitted by our DNA. The information 
comes in the form of weak laser pulses. Communicating 
with them telepathically, each individual can discover that 
his artistic impulses are somewhat suppressed inside him, sub- 
dued but not gone. And from here, things get interesting, for 
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the infrastructure of the universe within the human organism 
can begin self-modification. 

Such telepathic revitalization calls upon us to seek our 
right center of gravity, particularly when the light begins 
passing through the intellect filter. That stimulates the trans- 
formation of DNA, possibly activating whole new series of 
its codes, creating an endless interweaving of meaning by 
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forming the patterns over again in reverse order. The patterns 
duplicate the same code information repeatedly while pro- 
cessing it into the luminous power vivifying spiritual intelli- 
gence and the force of self-realization. The unfoldment of 
light (or the unseen spiritual reality) creates the conditioning 
that can be arguably defined as “light upon light,’ which is 
of paramount importance in its effects on our genetic code. 
According to its programming or perhaps its divine purpose, 
DNA begins its transformatio astralis. The idea that spiritual 
light can effect changes in our hereditary structure might be 
unproven by science, but the fact that every farmer knows 
how sunlight influences plant growth was also unproven 
until the understanding of photosynthesis and detecting 
photons, its key components. Considering the ability of 
DNA to absorb and emit light, it is only natural to assume 
that our body system can absorb and “translate” the influx of 
light. The luminous cognitive center has its own internal 
radiance. When the exogenous light fills the entire body, it is 
converted into inward light, which radiates out as the aura 
glow, delicately luminous but undetectable to the ordinary 
human eye. 

There is no novelty in linking DNA with kundalini, in 
which energy is split into three components. To release it 
from the libido holding it within the basis of a backbone, 
kundalini must be awakened, so its forking energy can move 
upwards and reach the head. Certain elements of sexual 
vitality are involved in this process, reflected in the Hindu 
and Tibetan tantric practices. When the bright-white-light 
explosion occurs at the center of the head, one becomes liter- 
ally reborn. Formed as a pillar of interior light, kundalini 
turns into a lightning rod, rising up and waiting to be hit. It 
becomes the channel for the divine or stellar connection, and 
those having it can control the life force linking earth to 
stars, similar to the Ancient Egyptian djed. Some patterns 
could be visualized both internally and externally: as a map 
to the active kundalini centers in the body and as the dragon 
axis of the galactic alignments. 

In the words of Paracelsus, “heaven is man, and man 
is heaven, and all men one heaven, and heaven only one 
man.”*? In the esoteric teachings, this refers to a star body of 
imperishable quality, in which inner light creates a translu- 
cent body of light, a vehicle capable of taking one through 
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the next dimensional shift. In other words, merging the 
physical and spiritual bodies into a perfect being of light 
holds enormous potential, so a person who obtains it is no 
longer afraid of death at the end of his destiny’s thread. 
Moreover, when the hourglass of his life is nearly filled, he 
can repeat after the chorus in the ending of Oedipus Rex by 
Sophocles: “Call no man happy until he is dead.” 

Ascending through the astral realms — some are elevated 
and radiant with light, some are dark and obscure — the self 
experiences varying levels of difficulties, matching its 
illusion of being vs. non-being, joy vs. sorrow. Acquiring a 
double vision that allows pain to exist on the reverse side of 
pleasure, one gets caught up in the uncertainty principle and 
sees that the positions of objects and momenta are blurred 
and ill-defined; besides, gaining knowledge about one 
implies losing it about the other, finally realizing that it is 
maya after all. 

There is a kind of void space between the astral levels in 
which some part of the ego dies, experiencing a sense of 
nothingness. When the multidimensional self (or soul) frees 


R. G., Before Birth — After Death: 
The cube can be opened from two 
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the remnants of its darkness, all cells of the subtle body grad- 
ually metabolize light energy, increasing its amount. That 
reminds us of the biblical promise: “If thine eye be single, thy 
whole body will be full of light’ (Mat 6:22). Even if it’s a 
less-than-conclusive idea, reflecting on it and thinking it 
through can give hope for the betterment of human beings 
and their future. In poetical terms, one must discover light in 
light, spirit in spirit, and love in love not via some visionary 
technique, but through the interior vision of the mind, 
capable of extrasensory perception. The pneumatic lucid 
body is free and much less dense. Having perfect coherence 
and self-awareness, it is linked to the universal forces. In dif- 
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ferent teachings, this pneumatic body is known under thou- 
sands of names: a soul inhabiting the stellar matrix, a 
diamond imperishable body, a self-realized, self-actualized 
consciousness, a Christ-like spirit, an advanced soul, an 
avatar, an enlightened being, a bodhisattva, an angelic being, 
and so on and so forth. As Michelangelo said: “I saw the 
angel in the marble and carved until I set him free.” 

Woven of the luminous stuff that forms the current of 
thoughts, the light, in the sense of an insightful illumination, 
triggers an epiphany of ideas integrating into the coherent 
whole: wisdom, in a word. The power of the pineal secretions 
was equated to the elixir of life (and philosopher’s stone), 
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bestowing enormous brain capacity and mystical and 
magical ability, described figuratively as old age exhibiting 
the strength of childhood. There are people of that kind in 
our world; however scattered, they are united by some invis- 
ible power, thus constituting a race carrying the light even 
though “the darkness comprehended it not’ (John 1:5). This 
race is continuously renewed in time as if the light of a 
candle passing from hand-to-hand. As one of this race, 
Plotinus described his experience of “lighting the very light” 
of the Supreme that is always near, radiant, and above the 
knowable. His experience in a short retelling: he felt as if he 
was lifted on the crest of the wave of spirit and beauty and, 
putting away all learning, he saw (verbatim) /umen gloriae, 
not knowing how, illumined and filled with intelligible light. 
Nothing other than this light flooded his eyes — the light is 
the vision. When seeing and the seen are one, all memories 
and knowledge are drowned in the surge of love and profound 
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joy. The divine light transfigures the soul and makes it like 
God, so the soul perceives itself to be pure light. 

According to the wisdom of the Upanishads, the 
Absolute is all light; there is neither knowledge nor igno- 
rance. The same is inthe West: All that is, is light (Omnia 
quia sunt, lumina sunt, Lat.). (This expression of Eriugena 
supposedly became the motto of the Illuminati.) Dante 
describes the supernal light or “the prime mover” as “the 
love which moves the sun and all the other stars” ( “J'amor 
che move il sole el altri stelle;’ Paradiso, XXXIII, v.145, 
It.) The light requires no other light for its own illumination. 
Entering such a state, the aspiring soul becomes “gloriously 
glorious,” as it first was when it was part of this light. The 
consciousness has to create a nucleus of purity that enables 
one to enter this “avatar” state so that one’s inner eye can 
bear the spirit in the light. It is necessary to have a similar 
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nature to light before uniting with it. Hence the verdict of the 
ancients: no mortal can look upon the most glorious divine 
light, for to bear it, one must become immortal. 

The theme of light was developed in our art not only 
visually but also in a poetic crescendo, playing on various 
ideas about light. When we were asked to write short com- 
ments for the photograph Cherub, included in the exhibition 
New Angelarium in Moscow Museum of Modern Art in 2007, 
we turned them into a topic of light.44 The indwelling divine 
potential exists in every creature — it is changeless. How- 
ever, we were careful not to get bogged down in the problem 
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of medieval scholasticism: “How many angels can stand on 
the point of a pin?” “None and all,” the answer was no less 
weird than Thomas Aquinas’ question, implying the principle 
of God’s creation, both physical and transcendent. It seems 
that some vulnerable debates should be passed over in 
silence. In the plasticity of silence, new layers of inner space 
can open up when a single word seems to be too many. So the 
apocryphal saying goes: “The angels sing in silence.”*> Their 
voices are not supposed to be perceived by the human ear, but 
our imagination lets us know what messengers of light think 
about us. 


ANGELIC DIALOGUE 


Angel: Is there any light in the world? 


Archangel: Yes, there is, but in general, there is merely 
lighting. 


Angel: Can you shed some light upon people’s darkness? 


Archangel: Only enigmatically. They block their own light by 
all a-vain-able means. En-chance-ment after en-chance-ment... 


Angel: Do we keep our light dark for them? 


Archangel: Not at all. For them, our light is hitten madder, 
nothing but truebles... Our life for them is like memory of 
the future... a flying s-our-ce... 


Angel: Why is this so? 


Archangel: Because their la-10-nt f-8-th is 4-gotten. It isa 
natural order of things. 


Angel: In pure light, even darkness glows. Can we convert 
their black hole into the white one? 


Archangel: We have tried. We told them: “Turn inward!” 
They asked: “Where is in?” Their gravity curves our light. 


Angel: Is this penumbra eternal? 


Archangel: Not exactly. En-light-enment is, in fact, en-life- 
enment...and if they ... -- . - or -.. 0. --.... - (At this 
point, the dialogue is fully converted into Morse code.) 
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4: THREADS OF LIGHT 


Sometimes the theme of light overflows its meaning, making 
us intuit the broader range of its expression, with boundaries 
elastic and placid, stretching way out of the conventional 
world. One of these ideas appears with a perfectly clear tra- 
jectory —a white line of thread in the dark. Something one 
would be tempted to follow. In a more precise definition, the 
thread of this art discourse is really around threads of many 
meanings. Even if it is a play of imagination, its rays find 
their end-points in concepts and come to rest. 


Threads of Rays © 2003 
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Light pours vertically down, but our threads of light 
radiate visual impulses like a stove radiating heat. Threads of 
Rays is a silent image filled with busy communication traffic, 
transmitting the linear series of impulses passed outside and 
beyond. Creating a graphical “luminosity” in the air, these 
threads (supposedly of light) are tied to the hair strands; the 
egg symbolizes the beginning. The entire area is entangled 
into a somewhat gauzy substance of the tentative light. The 
self is focused with an even constancy of vision as if the radi- 
ation of self-possession trails or precedes it. The neural 
threads programmed in our brains interact through memory 
that, in turn, threads itself through all situations woven in a 
resilient fabric of life. To have the right effect, the key thing 
is to understand how the mental process is ongoing. The 
sluggish brain can become a refuge for many thoughts with 
nowhere to go, so one has to chase them, sweeping the 
mind’s premises clean. The best antidote for mindless worry 
is the measure of thoughtful restrain. If that is the case, the 
wave of comprehension can come upon one as a single large 
ray or a bundle of them jointly invoked. Thoughts have 
energy; what we think has energetic components radiating a 
certain glow. That might be attributed to the multilinear 
thought process, which ends are extended in the void as if 
quanta of mental energy. We are not advocates of linear mys- 
ticism but believe that discerning minds with the native 
ability to receive and pass on light can exhibit a kind of pho- 
toelectric side effect and obtain a close relationship between 
the energy and the radiation frequency. And that might be a 
secret of why mental traveling is faster than light. 

The latest development of the visual tale of Perhappi- 
ness features various kinds of wonderworking, which is espe- 
cially true for the sub-series Threads of Light (or Super- 
strings), in which threads, wires, and strings are used to 
create the environments and quasi-kinetic volumes. All of 
them were products of a visionary pseudo universe of vast 
proportions, on the condition that artists (like magicians) can 
catch the waves of maya, and the things they imagine become 
almost real. One can draw lines in the sand with a bamboo 
stick, while the other projects oblique virgules in the sky, 
both guided in all their ephemeral semi-calligraphic effects, 
led solely by their impulses. Linear drawings can be laid out 
on the ground so that people can (and do) walk through them; 
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they can be carved on walls, penned in manuscripts, or 
caught on photographs as if they were threads of light. In our 
case, light emission was presented in many ways, not only by 
beams and their diffusions: thin lines were woven into texts 
and drawings, yogis sat on threads, and tightrope walkers 
balanced on them. When symbols relating to transcendental 
ideas are expressed unpredictably arty, they will naturally con- 
stitute an anomaly in the pictures familiar to the eye. To add 
to this, the scientific hypotheses such as “nonlocality” or 
“uncertainty coefficient” have some similarities with the idea of 
Perhappines, particularly its part dealing with strings of light. . 
The energy of light fills all space around us and connects 
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everything with everything else; it inhabits our heads and 
reflects on our faces. And what is light in the context of our 
painted pseudoscientific concepts, according to the scientific 
view? We hope that a poetic effect can be obtained even from 
technical data fragmentary borrowed from a physics book, 
put together, and presented here in blank verse: 


“Light is not seen, it is seeing... 

Its energy is everywhere: 
filling the room, filling all space, 
connecting everything with everything else... 

A photon, the ultimate unit of light, can be seen only once: 
its detection is its annihilation... 

Light is pure action, unattached to any object, 
like the smile without the cat... 

Light by which we see cannot be seen... 

Clock stops at the speed of light, 
it has no time...” 4° 


On the Thread © 2006 
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We must not forget that visible light covers just one 
octave in the spectrum. This visible light disappears, and it is 
pitch dark. The eye of the mind can see much more than the 
eye of the flesh, but the eye of contemplation can disclose 
even further properties, integrating with the transpersonal 
even in the pitch darkness. 

Supposedly, the inner light creates a translucent light 
body, which aura can be envisioned as a stream of linear 
Threads of Light, pulsing and throbbing. Recalling their 
peripheral dispersal into its central point, a stick candle sends 
its linear projections back, dissolving into the faint light with 
no objects to reflect it. We can almost hear how their scarcely 
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visible strings vibrate in harmony with each other with 
remarkable natural frequencies and intervals — musical 
notation without sounds. Yet the stuff is not a set of five hori- 
zontal lines representing different pitches but a centrifugal 
radiance with centripetal feedback. And what about the 
central candle, burning in his [sic] give-and-take natural 
exchange? Shakespeare described its purpose in more poetic 
words: 

“How far that little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world.”47 


If we delve into the process of photographing and recreate the 
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second this picture was taken, we can find ourselves measur- 
ing our breathing in the dark emptiness preceding the instant 
flash that can work wonders. The eyes are instinctively fixed 
on the candlelight, almost jumping in its flame, and the 
thought passes through the mind like aray—fire is also a 
symbol of purification. 

The creative order as a possibility of containing the 
endless and unbroken threads of life in one point joins like- 
to-like and refracts them in forms taking over from formless- 
ness. More than one thread of thought was woven into the 
tapestry of our artworks: we imagined an idea, gave it an 
image, and acted it out. The memory also sends its rays, put- 
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ting long-term experience Under the Belt like candlelight of 
its own. How do you pick up the threads of your life, weaving 
them from the past into the present? Their rays have different 
frequencies at different periods; occasionally, they offer 
some protection, felt as a kind of lining made of a cushioning 
network of light. One must tacitly handle threads of light and 
draw them gently, disentangling and straightening them out 
as if they are one’s own neural network. Apply names to dif- 
ferent ideas, and soon the raw gist is changed. Our neural 
structure comprises many galvanic strings of “light.” To offer 
some facts into evidence, our well-insulated nerves transmit 
their impulses at up 120 meters per second. If the muscles can 
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be strengthened by the vigorous use of them, the nerves are 
only weakened by it. Intersecting in beautiful geometries, 
they build our inner circulatory system with a capacity to 
hold a certain rate of vibration of its string ensemble. In fact, 
the visit to one’s own personality with its string database 
might be a real eye-opener. 

Running in hypnotic wave patterns around the candle, 
Fixed Light seems to translate the Latin saying per ignum ad 
lucem (through the fire into the light) into a visual language. 
It is as if you can hear the crackle of the candle and notice a 
faint smell of paraffin drifting from it. Threads of light are 
illusions invented by our needs. Their lines are drawn by 
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imagination beyond the composition, stretching to infinity in 
invisible space. But their extending dynamic force, conjec- 
tural in the composition, is frozen on a square of some rolling 
film cut out and held motionlessly. One line is looped around 
the finger as if that finger communicates some latent message: 


Take care, the thread of life can break. 

Should you be tempted to go too far, remember the 
thread’s limit 

Strings of light are “vibraining” with life, and one must 
pluck the right string... 


Let us try to narrow the gap between the metaphors and the 
reality containing its own paradoxical unrealities. The image 
can lose its figurative quality but at the same time continues 
to exist, being both a thing and a non-thing. Light runs 
through light. Plunging in a stringing brightness with strong 
vibrancy very likely produces a hallucinogenic effect, 
perhaps even opening the mental door that cannot be closed. 
The latter is an abstract idea, often reflected in different cat- 
egories and forms, and some of them might be of consider- 
able interest to spiritually alert individuals. 

The yogic approach toward life is that everything is tied 
to consciousness, and siddhis power can be attained as a 
natural result of spiritual development. Yogis can achieve a 
state of meditation in which their consciousness is trans- 
ferred to their etheric body, while the physical one stays as if 
in sleep remaining attached by the “silver thread” to the 
astral body. Controlled by the conscious mind, the etheric 
body can traverse space at the speed of light. Moreover, 
yogis can appear at will at places far distant from their 
physical bodies. The Yoga Sutra of Patanjali (IU, 42-43) 
explains how meditative practices culminate in attaining 
psychological absorption: 


“By practicing samyama [“integration,” Skrt.] upon the 
relationship between Akasha, ether, and the body, the 
yogi attaining the lightness of the thread, travels 
through ether. By practicing samyama on the mind, 
outside of the body, called “great disembodiment,” the 
covering of the mind-sattva [“mental purity’] in the 
form of light is thinned away.” 
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During astral travel, one becomes intuitively active 
there, wherever “there” might be. A leap into space or rather 
into “there” implies that all vision is gathered into a single 
ray, in one beam of consciousness that knows the source of 
all light. The spirit can roam the clouds when the body is no 
longer a prison. If we are to splice the threads of the history 
of yogis’ miracles together, it would be worth mentioning 
their principal ability to let the radiance of divinity be filtered 
through them, thus obtaining nearly impossible capacities. 
The central thread of their philosophy is that the soul is 
entirely ray-like, so one has to realize oneself as a ray of light. 
[It might be noted in passing that the word “sutra” means 
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“thread or string.” In the time of Sanskrit, the teachings from 
any field of knowledge were woven together with the 
threads. | 

Yogis can exhibit themselves successfully upon the rope, 
absorbing their physical presence like a force of nature, or 
perform far more complex tricks by identifying themselves 
with the universal structure and destroying delusion concern- 
ing the gravitation of the matter. They can separate their 
astral forms capable of telekinetic movement from their 
bodies, thus becoming invisible and intangible to most 
beings. They can see by using their astral mind, not their 
physical eyes, in addition to shapeshifting, energy-projec- 
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tions, and other multiple powers with their characteristic 
oddities. Even if all this is exaggerated, it does have a nice 
ring to it. There are laws of physics and laws of miracles, 
applied concurrently or within each other. The Indians can be 
among the enchanters and enchanted at the same time. For 
instance, they can throw a rope (or a snake) into the air and 
climb up it. One might suggest that this can be accomplished 
only if the rope is caught on a branch; however, the central 
point of this allegory is that the yogi must climb up on thin 
air, that is, on faith. 

The elastic silver cord joins a physical body to its astral 
counterpart, which was observed during out-of-body experi- 
ences. The light thread is a life-giving linkage from the 
higher self down to the material body. Also, it limits the astral 
body from wandering too far: those who experienced this so- 
called disembodied awareness during their near-death experi- 
ence reported pulling it back at a distance of 50-70 meters. 
The meaning of the silver cord is also associated with the 
umbilical cord, the physical link between mother and baby. 
Serious problems can arise if the umbilical cord is wrapped 
like a noose around the baby’s neck. The same might be 
applied to the elastic silver thread functioning in some way as 
a psychic umbilical cord. However, the silver cord connect- 
ing the astral and physical bodies must not break during the 
astral trip; otherwise, the full-trance medium will die. Astral 
projections could occur when one dreams oneself “to the 
outside.” Some projectors are frightened by bodiless psychic 
planes and want to return as quickly as possible, while others 
feel fine. Some do not wish to return, while others doubt that 
they wanted to be in the material world in the first place. 
Sometimes people can “bring back” pre-existing symbols, 
images, and music from the astral planes. The silver cord was 
known all along to the mystics, for whom mastering the art of 
astral projections was essential for the profound experience 
in the spiritual quest. In fact, the term silver cord derived 
from Ecclesiastes (12:6-7): 


“Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel broken at the cistern. Then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was: and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.” 
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At natural death, vitality dries up into naught while a barely 
visible silver cord slowly melts and separates itself from the 
physical body, thus making return impossible. That is gener- 
ally referred to as permanent astral projection. 
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Tibetan Mu rope might also be of great interest to those 
who believe in the cord of light. It supposedly performs a 
cosmogonic function of an axis mundi by joining earth with 
heaven and the souls of the dead with eternal life. According 
to a Tibetan Bonpo chronicle, the first kings “had on the 
crown of their head the Mu rope of light, a distant cord. At the 
moment of their death, they dissolved (like a rainbow) 
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starting from their feet and melted into the Mu rope at the top 
of their head. The Murope of light, in its turn, melted into 
the sky” 48 Thus, the chosen ones remained connected to the 
heavens all their lives so they could ascend there directly 
instead of dying. If the cord of light was cut, they could be 
killed. Also, the Mu rope as the ladder of light was associated 
with the mountains rising high toward the sky. 

The thread of life of the handwritten Vita goes not from 
the head but through the heart. The round hole makes it seem 
empty, pierced by the red thread like a specimen of a valuable 
but discarded life, which vita is leaking through. But that is 
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only one perspective; there is another point of view on this 
work, appealing for a creative and cordial approach to any 
endeavor when the heart wins out over the head. This photo- 
graph is also connected to our memory of some past events. 
We had a long and friendly relationship with Marvin and 
Ruth Sackner, whose extensive Archive of Concrete and 
Visual Poetry included many of our works. Finding that Ruth 
became terminally ill, we sent this image to distressed 
Marvin, who was the professor of medicine (pulmonary 
diseases), adding: 


Ars longa, vita brevis, said the elders; 
you try to prolong both 

“vita” with your profession and 

“ars” with your collection. 


Often making puns of the Latin proverb “ars longa, vita 
brevis” (“art is long, life is short’), we used to squeeze every- 
thing into “brevitas” (“brevity”), showing “vita” within the 
shortness of a moment. Time passed, and we forgot about our 
message to Marvin until finding it along with the image Vita 
in the book about their archive The Art of Typewriting. 
Marvin and Ruth Sackner. Thames & Hudson, 2015. Appar- 
ently, our metaphorical thread of life touched upon the two 
significant points for him (vita and ars). 

Looking back at this time, we have to exercise realistic 
restraint since men do not weave their threads of life; men are 
threads in life until death rips their umbilical cord from the 
material world, cutting off all their burdens and joys. These 
strands, or rather threads of destiny, call them to certain 
achievements with their ups and downs. Sometimes, people 
work with a mysterious inner sense of momentum toward 
their true path from their youth. Yet this situation can be too 
tenuous, and a single thread of truth is enough to drive one 
into a deep depression. Whatever it is, the intention to find 
the thread of your destiny, where it came from, and where it 
goes is fully understandable. Vita is a central part in the two 
very different words, “levitation” and “gravitation;” in actual 
living conditions, the skills of mastering them depend on the 
spiritual baggage of each individual vita. 

People have different frequencies of reacting to the 
waving patterns of life. Lots of people yield only a single 
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wave of experience, devoting their whole life to a singular 
striving, however multidirectional it may seem. One can be 
fixed on the concept of acquiring real property, the other on 
sex issues or the theoretical studies of whatever field they 
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may be in, or simply on different interests with strictly extrin- 
sic motivations. We know from school-level physics that the 
long waves with the lowest energy can only catch radio. With 
the increase of frequencies, the communication spectrum 
increases, for the shorter the wavelength, the higher their 
energy, and the better reception of light, including its invis- 
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ible range from ultraviolet to gamma rays. Projecting these 
physical effects on human characters, we find that some indi- 
viduals have higher levels of reception to objective informa- 
tion, flexibility in assimilating it, various talents, spiritual in- 
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clinations, and even trustworthy visions. They see and know 
what others are not able to see and understand. Often, they 
have no possessions because everything is possessed. 
Ordinary people want more and more of everything, while 
they want more and more of nothing. Consequently, for the 
“longwave” individuals with fixed interests, the “shortwave” 
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species, endowed with weird unconventional gifts, may look 
strange, dangerous, and even foolish. Some mental disorders 
can also project high-frequency receptions in certain situa- 
tions, but that is beyond our interests. 

There are people peculiarly gifted: given to premoni- 
tions of strange exactitude, they seem to know things as if 
they extract them from the air through mysterious antennae. 
Some impulses can be passed along the wire, though their 
alleged linear kinetics are not often followed. Getting rid of 
the weight of irrelevant knowledge and the handicap of 
needless experience, this type of individual creates a sort of 
art in-wire-ment within the surrounding magnetic field. This 
allows them to detect the threads of relatively inaccessible 
information and guide each one, not letting any slip away. 
The ability to perceive the radiant waves of light might be 
attributed to the activated clairvoyant center or, rather, the 
strings of the purified DNA. Exceptionally rare individuals 
can channel the comet-like light strings carrying various 
codes from the void. Similar to a vacuum, the void allows a 
single thread of light, a metaphor for a vital piece of informa- 
tion, to traverse the darkness. (This explains the colorless 
black infinity chosen for the background for all of our 
images.) The void is also a subject with its mystical effect of 
emptiness and unfilled distances. Each thread of light is not 
just a random beam of vitality among a thousand others but a 
particular encoded message with a moral, spiritual, and emo- 
tional bond deliberately selected. Each uniquely gifted indi- 
vidual (an advanced soul, in theosophical terms) instinctively 
follows these strings of light, creating the bridge between 
mind and matter. Should their dualism be transcended, not 
their native place but the light of intellect, our driving force, 
will call them home as if urging: 


B! M! 


Be! Am! A beam of light if we put the two together. 

No doubt, such an aspiration would be worthless, if not 
foolish, from the point of view of a born empiricist. To be of 
service to the doubters, we may, in fact, go so far as to 
compare the metaphysical elements of light with its physical 
properties and turn to laser beams, intensely concentrated 
coherent light. If the Hebrew name Lazar (the Four-Days 
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Dead Lazarus, raised by Jesus c. AD 29) means “God helped,” 
its near homonym laser beam is the acronym for the term 
“light amplification by stimulated emission of radiation,” 
discovered by Theodore Maiman in AD 1960. The narrow, 
intense laser beam, only about as wide as a human hair, 
travels at the speed of light and remains the fastest thing in 
the universe on the assumption derived from scientific 
sources. It is widely used in virtually all sectors of our life 
(fiber-optics, surgery, welding, military, computers, printing, 
barcode scanning, and so on). What interests us here is its use 
in the DNA sequencing apparatuses, reading the order of 
genetic code and reporting it as a text string. The human ge- 
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nome comprising all genetic information of a person is stored 
in 23 pairs of long molecules of DNA called chromosomes. 
Let us see how this information was utilized by those 
who put a spiritual purpose into their lives. From the esoteric 
perspective, most people have a weak laser light from DNA, 
but it can “grow feedback” by awakening consciousness, 
compassion, and supernatural intuition until turning into a 
strong and coherent flash of light. Should this flash be fully 
grasped all the way down the level of the kundalini and DNA, 
one will be able to build a vajra body, a diamond-like body of 
light, in Buddhist terms. Its substance is of oneness, entirely 
without limitations, forms, or reflections. The kaleidoscope 
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of its energetic patterns is formed by invisible life-force 
energy, transforming human blood into the “blood” of light. 
The human body transfigured into a new form is known in 
numerous ancient traditions under different names: divine, 
immortal, celestial, solar, perfect, diamond, golden, lumi- 
nous, superconductive, or radiant essence of the soul. 

It is said that the light you carry is reflected by those 
who receive it. The candle is your property, but the light is 
not; therefore, metaphorically speaking, light cannot be 
hidden in little corners where it benefits only those who 
possess the candle. Several of our images show linear rays 
caught in the flat-plate “mirror” of a hand and reflected aside. 
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One can almost palpably sense how light rays bounce back 
against the palm. The reflected light threads present them- 
selves as athing without reality, even if they seem concen- 
trated and focused to the last pitch upon the palm. It is a 
relative matter, anyway, just an image of optical linear polar- 
ization of light passing through the artistic vision, a bio atmo- 
sphere of transparency and imagination. However insig- 
nificant subjective patterns can be, they still reflect them- 
selves in an endless loop of the objective world, meaning that 
our art fractals or experimental miniatures may repeat the 
bigger scale events, at least at a conceptual level. Take, for 
example, the principles of reflection, refraction, and light 
bending of universal proportions. Large masses like galaxies 
bend light beams causing stars to appear in unpredicted parts 
of the sky — these visual tricks inspired the theory of gravita- 
tional lensing. The subjective world is reflected in the objec- 
tive and returns back to the subjective again, extending like 
“threads” of music echoed in the ear. The art of “hearing” 
celestial strings of light may be explained by sensory illu- 
sions, or rather, the concept of maya, which is more philo- 
sophical and fatalistic than mere apparent perceptions. After 
all, the world itself is a kind of magic show. 

The hands in Guided Light seem to collect the rays, 
convert them into energy, and store the energy away for use 
whenever it is needed. Extending enough gravity to catch the 
light, the “manager” looks rather competent, given the oppor- 
tunity of having her hands on all the threads. Her can-do 
attitude is like that of a sorceress who can magic an unex- 
pected surprise from her sleeve. The bright flash makes her 
hair bluish and skin milky white as if reflecting an invisible 
light hidden behind the strictly graphic solution. Suppose 
photography is the art of capturing light in its fleeting form 
and making it permanent. So we draw the elusive phenom- 
enon of light in numerous strokes of white threads, dealing 
with them line-by-line: some are caught, and some stretch 
further into perspective. Light waves are symbolic of subtle 
matter; in their literally fine-drawn luminosity, the image 
seems to bask in the Renaissance aura. The extravagance of 
the vintage sleeves is reminiscent of that elegant historical 
period that revived many arcane hermetic practices, both 
magic and parlor tricks. 

Relying on a mystical bond between man and celestial 
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spheres, the followers of Hermeticism, a combination of the 
Hellenistic and Egyptian religio-philosophic systems, could 
see the light where others could not. No one would doubt the 
paranormal abilities of animals, their sense of direction, 
telepathy, and premonition, of which Rupert Sheldrake 


writes in his series of papers on the unexplained powers of 
animals: 


“Some companion animals even seem able to tell when 
a particular person is on the telephone before the 
receiver has been picked up. For example, when the 
telephone rings in the household of a noted professor at 
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the University of California at Berkeley, his wife knows 
when her husband is on the other end of the line because 
their silver tabby cat rushes to the telephone and paws at 
the receiver... If someone else telephones, the cat takes 
no notice.” 4° 


However, the gift of vision or clairvoyance in humans is not 
a well-understood ability if not ruled out altogether. In Indian 
psychology, it is not considered abnormal or miraculous 
since, for most natives, these abilities fall within the scope of 
natural explanations, perfectly integrated into everyday life. 
As for the artists, a gift of the imagination, a kind of daily 
clairvoyance, is also very real and much-needed. Interlacing 
the subtle threads of thoughts and feelings, it is both their 
magic flute and madgic flue. 

To pick up the threads of the miraculous in the fertile 
Indian mythology, we have to mention Brahma’s web of cre- 
ation. God Brahma, the creative source in Vedic cosmology, 
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issues force, time, and space out of self like a spider weaving 
a web of threads by sending them from its body and taking 
them back within itself if necessary. [Just a note: Spiders 
produce silk orb-webs of threads extending from the center 
point, like spokes in a wheel, and can do so in less than an 
hour. The web is made from a thick liquid that hardens imme- 
diately after it is pulled out of the special glands.] Drawing 
analogies may be rather daunting owing to the principle of 
predation that spiders share with the code of life in this 
dimension. As if following this principle, Brahma builds the 
universe with material from within himself. In the program- 
ming language, he is at once both an operating system and an 
interactive platform for all other operating systems. He is a 
creator and the creation, a father and a child of himself. 

This idea was reflected in our series of linear drawings 
made from braids — a truly genetic material— showing the pro- 
jection beyond the self. The Indian universe, and perhaps not 
only, is one infinite fractal hologram with repeating images 
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on different scales, including personal galaxies of our bodies’ 
cells, also radiating DNA light and information like other 
cosmic bodies. It is worth mentioning that in India, all grand 
cosmogonic ideas are reflected in their mythology in various 
ways, often with oral-based comic twists. For clarity, let us 
give an example. When the Englishman was told that the 
world rests on the back of an elephant resting in turn on a 
turtle’s back, he naturally asked what the turtle rests on. 
“Another turtle,” was the answer. “And that turtle?” “Ah, 
Sahib, after that, it is turtle all the way down.’””>° 

The Hindu allegory Indra’s Net also tells of an endless 
net of threads throughout the universe: the horizontal threads 
running through space, the vertical ones through time. At 
every crossing of threads, there is a crystal bead (an indivi- 
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dual soul). The great light of “Absolute Being” illuminates 
and penetrates every crystal bead; moreover, “every crystal 
bead reflects not only the light from every other crystal in the 
net — but also every reflection of every reflection throughout 
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Many-eyed © 1991, photo, metal 


the universe.” >! A similar net is repeated in the human mind. 
However strange it may sound, in the checked arrangement 
of its perspective, one cannot enter a place he never left. All 
the crossings of our brain-lines are subjective knots full of 
references to the higher objective arrangements, which are 
almost inconceivable for the mind but nevertheless present in 
practical life. “He who chooses the infinite has been chosen 
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by the infinite,” said Sri Aurobindo.>? 

Imagination is a hyperrealistic space with multi-dimen- 
sional pockets and without psychical or temporal ends. It’s 
best to leave it unexplained by following it in silence, which 
we did due to some technical considerations. The concept 


Beyond © 1992, 
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Beyond anticipated the silent visual arrangement: the net of 
light lines before the face seems to mimic “talking” words by 
its blacked-out “yond.” Soon, our words became mute; they 
were temporarily supplanted with drawings, then they also 
disappeared. The language became purely visual and silent. 
“One picture is worth ten thousand words,” says the Chinese 
proverb. Following this line, we figuratively entered the 
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world of picture language that was dense with the informa- 
tion, already mingling on the horizon of our future under- 
standing. This aesthetic biosphere no longer resembled the 
world of everyday consciousness; it was something like 
thoughtography, burning images from the mind onto surfaces 


Globe © 1996, 
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or even into the minds of others.°? The visions are woven 
from the same luminous stuff that forms the texture of 
enlightened thoughts. Seemingly, all entered the state of 
transformation together with us: things played the role of 
symbols, symbols became thoughts, raying inside out. 
White lines on deep black might be an eccentric way to 
express the marrow of light. Drawing with closed eyes is like 
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reading etheric energy telepathically, thus responding to life 
developments more sensibly and effectively as they arise. 
The linear approximations of the Portrait hovering in the air 
were figured spontaneously. The sketched into reality thread 
(of ESP control) is looped around the finger, emphasizing the 
connection between the plasmatic portrait and its flesh and 
blood original. Artists often think with their pencils, and the 
process of drawing stimulates their thoughts, animating a 
picture of feelings and perceptions. This can happen on a 
small scale and a much larger proportion, like creating a 
miraculous personal cosmology spaced via relaxed geomet- 
ric patterns over the whole surface. 
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The flimsy Thread Hand is another example of a strange 
ability to produce something out of nothing. Perhaps the 
ephemeral gesture is just a wave of light pulsing within the 
“sleight of hand” performer, controlling its wavelength and 
luminescence. Imagine a light wave that is straightened out 
and reshaped into a linear hand, ready for some ethereal 
manipulations. On second thought, the picture might be inter- 
preted as visual experimental data of the neural system, 
through which the energy passes, racing through the nerves 
and veins and acting as an electric circuit. The transmitting 
nerve impulse transforms into a high-voltage hand with the 
optical potential for creating an egg. Call ita fleeting mirage 
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Balancing the Yolk © 2002 


or will-o’-the-wisp, if you want, but some of its effects can 
transcend the illusion, approaching the realm of art, espe- 
cially when the human hand intervenes. Convincingly 
placing itself somewhere it has never been, an illusion can 
pencil and erase itself as if it were never there. Under normal 
circumstances, this idiosyncrasy can cause both physical and 
metaphysical confusion, but in art, with its zeal for freedom 
of expression, it presents no problem. 

One of our impromptu theories is that the thought 
process is transmitted by a linear series of impulses as if they 
are passing along a wire. Our eye-beam creates a kind of 
thread, and what will balance on it depends on the imagina- 
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ion. One of the exercises of mental balancing is recorded in 
the work At Glance, where the photographic thread has real 
ties to the frame, thus lending an additional dimensionality to 
the otherwise flat photograph. We wonder whether the risk- 
taking egg (ascribing it an embryonic sensitivity of the ego) 
is aware of the where-what-and-when situation it is placed. In 
psychology, the ego is the subject of perennial interest. The 
egg or the ego, with its innocent craving for adventure, is 
placed on the spot where someone (or nature itself) is always 
watching it over. Art that gives us the joy of creation speaks a 
symbolic language of multiple dimensions, which some of us 
happen to cross, while others perhaps imagine. The wondrous 
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Angle © 2002 


capabilities of photography allow us to reflect the majestic 
perhappening of life in mental images that take on physical 
forms in the prints. 

Several works show eggs in transit if we couch their 
introduction in metaphor. All of them havea string of com- 
mon features, literally balancing on a thread as if on a beam 
of light stretched between the fingers of an_ illusionist. 
Voltaire thought one can have “geometrical intellect without 
the help of geometry,” which is hard to disagree with. Making 
straight lines and clean angles does not interfere with impos- 
sible tricks, something like joining immediate presence with 
the third-hand intervening. In this sense, the image Angle pro- 
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Magic Touch © 2002 


vides some food for thought. Who can vouch for the exact 
whereabouts of the egg, seemingly forming a precise angle 
while balancing on the thread? Whatever happens in the 
camera’s field vision can be explained as neither is nor is not, 
and we do not think it is otherwise. Perhaps what is presented 
here lies beyond experience, but we decline to conclude that 
it can never be, at least in art. 

Suppose the egg is a measuring instrument of the glow 
of the beam, formed between two electrodes of the fingers 
exhibiting a kind of Magic Touch. If the egg, the euphemism 
for a mental embryo, is still in danger of falling, it tends to 
rely on unreliable. The lightness and air attract it, creating an 
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illusion that its possible causality cannot be linear, simple, or 
inevitable. The skill in the equilibrium is a personal achieve- 
ment; each one should find its own. Anything can happen to 
the ovum humanum, considering its kinky view of life and the 
sense of ever-present deficiency. Assuming that life is not 
restricted by what it really is but exists to prolong its mytho- 
logical and archetypal qualities, it is possible to imagine or 
even understand what it is to live someone else’s life balanc- 
ing on the thread of destiny. A segment of this somewhat 
slippery, rope-walking existence is dislodged and assigned to 
the egg. Here it might be helpful to allude to the uncertainty 
principle stating that “we cannot know both the position and 
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speed of a particle, such as a photon or an electron, with 
perfect accuracy; the more we nail down the particle’s 
position, the less we know about its speed and vice versa.” *4 
Fragility mixed with some strength holds it in balance on the 
threaded light beam, looking insufficient for reality but good 
enough for art. 

Egg in Transit presents a picture of communication and 
coordination between the two creative instincts. One source- 
receptor has a linear connection with the other, making light 
radiation flow over the thread from her heart to his mind. The 
balancing egg is between the two. They are not a pair of 
random creatures assigned to a random world but two indivi- 
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duals connected with the thread who are destined for each 
other, regardless of place, time, and circumstance. In an 
ancient Chinese myth referring to marriage, the invisible Red 
Thread of Fate appears around the fingers of those known as 
soulmates in the Western tradition. The magical cord can 
shrink and stretch, tangle and twine, but it never breaks. In our 
concept, it runs from one amplifier to another, representing 
the thread of their mutual thought of thoughts process. The 
egg balances on the horizontal axis, which “light beam” 
reveals the subtlety and strength of their balanced receptive- 
ness. It is just a very fine line, but it is vital. 

In Greek-speaking lands, the magic thread of Ariadne 
helped Theseus escape the labyrinth housed by the Minotaur. 
The myth is worth retelling following the guidelines of our 
hermeneutics entangled in the interminable threads of time. 
After Ariadne’s father, king of Crete Minos, broke his 
promise to Poseidon to sacrifice the beautiful white bull, the 
angry god made Minos’ wife, queen Pasiphae, fall in love 
with this bull, consequently giving birth to the Minotaur. 
Then Daedalus, the great inventor of those days, was ordered 
to build the labyrinth to house the Minotaur. Nobody could 
get out of the labyrinth, doomed to be eaten by the beast. 
After concurring Athens, Minos decided to sacrifice many 
Athenian prisoners, including Theseus, the king Aegeus’ son, 
by feeding them to the Minotaur. But Ariadne, who fell in 
love with Theseus, gave him a ball of red (or golden) thread, 
which he unrolled as he entered the labyrinth and, after 
killing the Minotaur in the deep recesses of the labyrinth, got 
out from it following this thread. Princess Ariadne represents 
a kind of weaving goddess, spinning and winding the thread 
of life while setting the trajectory of karma. Precisely that 
pre-existing thread was predestined to lead Theseus to the 
Minotaur in the center of the labyrinth and safely out again. 

We can give this myth another spin by connecting it 
with a logical maze, ethical dilemmas, and psychological 
twists and turns. The logical thread allows for the backtrack- 
ing of events and reversing the arbitrary alternatives. Such a 
trial-and-error approach alternates between the inductive and 
deductive methods (developing a general idea from the 
observation and deducing its conclusions). But the mytho- 
logical blind curves in the unfolding life are often associated 
with labyrinths hiding mystic knowledge at the center, spiri- 
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tual re-birth, reincarnation, or death. In some folk tales, the 
dead live in this center, locked away in the maze for the 
safety of the living, unless one must or wants to visit them. If 
death is interpreted metaphorically, man’s creative life 
unfolding like a maze can only reach up to a certain point and 
becomes paralyzed by the assault on his intelligence or some 
other hindrances, no less ominous than the Minotaur. From 
the psychoanalytic perspective, the mental maze can also 
activate retroactive feedback, but what is _ particularly 
relevant here is the implication of an a-maze-ing self-recog- 
nition test. Going into the center of the personal labyrinth, a 
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hidden center of the self, opens deeper recesses of self-under- 
standing. However, in the case of Theseus, he understood it 
only on the level of the ego, not capable of solving an ethical 
dilemma. After every mortification, the ego restores its old 
habits, remaining “I and me” throughout. That becomes clear 


Labyrinth © 1990 


from the further development of this myth, touching upon 
some moral issues. 

Ariadne is the mistress of the mystical introspective 
labyrinth. Her thread is a metaphor for the high intuition 
graced with love, illuminated and trailing a beam of light, 
leading one cautiously through a hazardous situation. (There 
is also a non-mythological, secular perception that a uni- 
cursal maze represents physical life with all its complexities, 
while the thread is the umbilical cord.) Incapable of sustain- 
ing the interior life and lofty ideas, Theseus forsakes his 
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promise to marry Ariadne. Perhaps it is at that point where 
the uncertainty principle hits his self-centered psyche out of 
nowhere. Trading his last thread of chivalry for personal 
independence, he abandons Ariadne, sleeping on the island of 
Naxos. There, she is discovered. by the god Dionysus, who 


Secret © 1990 


falls in love with her and makes her his wife. The alignment 
of unfortunate events is impeccable, for lovely Ariadne can 
have her proper destiny as an immortal consort of the 
youngest god of the twelve Olympians. 

The idyll between Dionysus and Ariadne has inspired 
many poets and painters. Titian made his painting following 
the myth in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, in which Bacchus 
(Dionysus for the Romans) throws the crown of Ariadne into 
the sky, where it turns into the Northern Crown constellation. 
Richard. Strauss wrote the opera Ariadne auf Naxos, which is 
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an unusual blend of low commedia dell’ arte with high opera. 
However, the same Greek myths might have different 
endings, sometimes the collections of them, as it has been 
estimated that there are more than 20 versions of Ariadne’s 
fate. With its approximations and uncertainty principle, the 
Ancient Greek perception almost demanded parallel uni- 
verses to exist in mythology, for their imagination was not 
linear but circular with bundles of knotted threads of folk 
tales. 

The same can be said about the myth of Theseus, in 
whose case the overpowering necessity seems to work 
through his personal freedom and desire to live on his own 
terms. Thus, in one of the versions of the myth, Athena 
advises him to leave Ariadne for Dionysus, for that which is 
to be shall be in the tragedy awaiting Theseus. Decoding 
human difficulties, Sophocles, Euripides, Seneca, and Ovid, 
each in his own genre, led him to his appointed fate in 
somewhat divergent ways, but the general plot coincides. He 
marries Ariadne’s younger sister Phaedra, who falls in love 
with Hippolytus, Theseus’s son born of Hippolyta, queen of 
the Amazons. Rejected, Phaedra slanders Hippolytus, lying 
that Hippolytus tried to rape her. At the request of Theseus, 
angry and cursing his son, Poseidon kills him by sending a 
great sea-monster to frighten Hippolytus’s chariot horses, 
and the terrified horses drag him to his death. Anticipating 
that her treachery will be discovered, Phaedra commits 
suicide. (There are hundreds of literary elaborations of this 
myth and particularly her destiny.) After finding the truth, 
Theseus is left living to dwell on the gruesome fact that he 
arranged the hit of his own son. Blinded by the tragedy of 
solid malevolent weight, the Greek hero is left feeling 
obscurely cheated by life. With the emphasis on wounded 
pride, he endures endless days of suffering under the dark, 
burned-out sun with its own hell and infrared light. Men 
plunge into life, only to find themselves mastered by their 
destinies, providing enough bad surprises. 

Unlike this ending, the mise-en-scéne of the dark 
mystery might change should its host begin showing an 
accurate and deep understanding of its meaning. Hope 
strengthened by intuition cannot be lost: as a thin thread of 
light, it makes its way through the gloomy curtains shielding 
the morning sunshine. Even in the simplest terms, all things 
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on earth react to the light of the rising sun, as if all life renews 
from it. Light waves oscillate and carry energy from place to 
place while rolling until they lose themselves and begin 
again, similar to ocean waves dissolving in water. Trying to 
animate these ideas, we tend to expand the perception of the 
seemingly non-narrative qualities of photography, such as 
light, space, color, and illusory movement. Passive vs. active 
surveying shows that light is no more entangled in the dark 
actions than space rules the movement in it. Nature abounds 
with surfaces and lines which vary in density and vacuity. 
The form gives the thing being (forma dat esse rei, Lat.), 
which in art is particularly valuable. 
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Filamentous Hourglass © 2005 


The best symbols, deduced from life and nature, have 
an infinite variety of expression in forms and modes of inter- 
pretation. However, we found ourselves mentally turned 
away from the too-muchness in the picture. Thinking about a 
crystalline geometric structure of light, we pictured it in mind 
as passing through time, space, and dimensions. The framed 
space seems so small and yet so full of hypothetical dis- 
tances. Working with threads stretching into the black depth, 
we seemed to turn into architects of empty spaces. In this 
sense, the series Threads of Light became a kind of test of our 
stereometric imagination. It’s impossible to impose rational- 
ization on the invisible and incorporeal. Still, considering the 
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difference between reality and photographs, we could create 
relatively simple beam geometries, as in the ABC image. The 
empty background, with its velvety blackness, emphasizes 
the linearity of the light. The exterior geometrically straight 
triangle ABC is replicated by the hypothetical interior 
triangle, which linear approximations meltdown in the hair. 
Thus, arhombus or diamond, which resulted from this “hy- 
bridization,” is partly outside and partly inside. That does not 
contradict the Greek axiom that everything is contained in 
everything. It is best if human needs and human searching 
remain in balance. The principle of unity is in harmony with 
the infinite process of fractional self-similarity, conceptual- 
ized here in the form of analytical geometry, to allow our- 
selves some artistic liberties in terminology. Much more is 
going on within than the outside observer can possibly see: 
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Tetrahedron © 2006 


the universe exists in each of its individual atoms, infinitely 
repeated. 

The “plugged-in” Tetrahedron is based on optical 
methods, that is, making an illusory geometrical body in 
space, then mentally dismantling it to build it anew. The rela- 
tionships between the mind and its mental projection never 
fail. Using the mind as a linear light source, you can arrange 
imagined lines in imagined space in any order. Lines of 
threads so real but non-existent do divide; distances do exist, 
producing archetypal iconic images corresponding to various 
geometric figures. The oblique meaning of that transpires in 
the words of Alan W. Watts in The Way of Zen: 
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“The world abounds with surfaces and lines, with areas 
of density and vacuity, which we employ in making out 
our boundaries of events and things. But here again, the 
maya doctrine asserts that this form (rupa) has no 
“own-being” or “self-nature” (svabhava): They do not 
exist in their own right, but only in relation to one 
another, as a solid cannot be distinguished save in 
relation to a space.” *> 


Let us look at the photographic image emitting real 


threads from the no less real metal funnel, thus adding 
volume to the plane. Coming from the knot on the finger, one 
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ray is divided into seven rays as in the spectrum, save in the 
black and white version. Halfway credible data suggest that 
the light lines of these out-coming divergent beams may have 
directed energy, operating not in the physical world but in the 
world of mental conceptions. Their virtual geometrical tra- 
jectory belongs to the ever-flowing progressions of the 
absolute and relative. Sending the rays into the vast empti- 
ness, the figure has the air of a Greek woman invoking a 
deity, to use the classical image. Her appearance makes her 
presence felt, but it is too impersonal, as if not belonging to 
her but emerging as a separate entity. The light beams of the 
human “lighthouse” operating at a distance evoke a near- 
mystical resonance, enhanced by the austerity of the compo- 
sition. It is possible to make something real instinctively, 
even when constructing a hypothetical case. 
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Turing something small like a thread into magic and 
giving it a name like string theory may bestow special powers 
on it. The common thread of progress charts our way 
forward, leading us in its half-light and with the accelerating 
speed of time carrying enough surprises. For example, string 
theory proposes six, seven, or even ten extra spatial dimen- 
sions, “compactifiable” on a microscopic scale. Its postulate 
is that the universe is constituted not of particles but of tiny 
one-dimensional vibrating strings of energy. They propagate 
through space, interact, and vibrate in correspondence to 
each other, like the harmonious sounds of the harp strings. 
Many theories combine other theories, metaphors upon meta- 
phors, such as superstring theory, presenting a hypothetical 
model of tiny vibrating supersymmetric strings with lengths 
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about 10°33 (10 to the minus 33 cm), each having a unique 
resonance. They interrelate through manifold mirror sym- 
metry. But on that very basis, science does not know whether 
the universe is finite or infinite due to the fact that the finite 
speed of light allows us to see a finite portion of the entire 
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universe; the else is still hypothetical. We mention these 
theories resembling musical harmonies, vatic utterances, and 
visual art with something weird in the air because their idio- 
syncrasies are not alien to us and can be found in many 
samples of our “astrophotography.” Besides, all of these 
comply well with Albert Einstein’s assertion that imagination 
is the source of all true art and science. 
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The geometry of light is in direct contact with the geo- 
metric structure of the universe and its galactic meridians. 
The fluid reality of these lines is imprinted in human brains, 
projecting it in their visions into geographical scenarios. 
Paradoxes are not excluded, opening the way for naive child- 
hood fantasies as in Winnie-the-Pooh: If there are the South 
and North Poles, there must be the East and West Poles as 
well, “though people don’t like talking about them.” The 
imagination can play with bundles of longitudinal wave 
energy, create narrow horizontals reducing the world to a few 
long straight lines passing between earth and sky, and plunge 
into deep darkness, propagating itself over into extradimen- 
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sional geometry. 

Suppose our inner structure is made up of many lines of 
light intersecting finely, so their laces illustrate the fragility 
of our senses. Creating an intriguing illusion by their pseudo 
velocity, our senses turn into energy bands of different wave- 
lengths, projecting their illumination rays into space. Thus, in 
Sphere, the white threads, as abstract as lines of latitude, 
create the frail trail of linear light around the image, rising up 
in a bubble of air. With her skin cool as snow, the levitator 
raises to that level so she would not have to use her legs for 
support. The diorama of sailing through the air in an invio- 
lable sphere creates the elusiveness of being not within the 
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gravitational pull but somewhere else, where nobody is 
allowed under normal circumstances. There is no intention to 
rip the film between the image and reality, for they twist upon 
themselves, joining the outside and the inside, pulsating like 
a heartbeat. Slightly phosphorescent self-generated strings of 
light surround the levitator, moving the energy in spherical 
patterns of the equinoctial lines. 

In very broad terms, the series Threads of Light is about 
communicating a vision across great distances seen in the 
astral light with the certainty of timelessness. The emanation 
of light is endless and without diminishment, perpetually 
luminous and self-manifesting. It is the source of all exis- 
tences, in the brightness of which all creatures perceive one 
another. Even in this very moment, you are reading these inti- 
mations because light waves bounce off the text on the screen 
and into your eyes. Light is the creative power. If the burst of 
its matter/energy is received spontaneously, employed con- 
sciously, and absorbed spiritually, it can be used for develop- 
ing man’s innovative abilities or, according to ancient 
sources, to generate an immortal “diamond body of light.” It 
radiates light energy that connects us with our encoded data 
contributing to manifesting the soul’s purpose. 
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With each descent of spirit, the amount of light in one’s 
molecular structure increases, making one’s body less dense 
and more connected with its source, giving a sense of related- 
ness to all things. In the state of full adaptation to what was 
and perhaps still is called “the higher self” or “the soul,” the 
flow of its spirit becomes self-sustaining, promoting an under- 
standing of higher dimensions. Biological evolution might be 
evidenced by the flashes of light pumping consciousness that 
becomes active all the way down the level of the DNA. 
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Fractal Tree © 2006 


According to the equation that energy and matter are 
interchangeable, being merely different forms of the same 
thing, we can recognize the green tree in the Fractal Tree of 
light. With all its metaphysical implications, as if its fractal 
elements thread some messages to the dark energies of the 
multiverse, it is a branching scheme of una arbore viridi, a 
conceptual metaphor for a green tree. On the most basic 
level, the blessed greenness has its own magic, shining with 
the light of grace. That is why man is ever attracted to nature 
and the nature of its knowledge. More about this will follow 
in the next chapter. 
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5: BLESSED GREENNESS 


The horticultural sector in our artwork includes images fea- 
turing flowers, fruits, and various nondescript greens, easy to 
overlook in nature, which offered themselves to us by 
chance, as it would seem. It was enough to go out into nature 
and look around. As a result of this “photosynthesis,” 
mosaics of leaves shimmering with autumn shades formed 
unexpected but organically acceptable forms to the eye. They 
would resemble soft pastel sketches if the distinct outlines of 
human figures were not wedged into them. 

The green garment of the Earth, benedicta viriditas or 
the blessed greenness, is a part of the creative driving force of 
life behind the natural law, innate and universal, against 
which the actual human law is measured. The word “green- 
ness” itself seems to exaggerate the coherence of this power, 
gaining a bizarre sort of respectability by three times double 
letters ‘““ee-nn-ss,” as if from some immemorial incantation. 
Nature participates in the continuous flow of eternity in 
which nothing begins, and nothing ceases. Fecundity of all 
kinds, which is a part of the transitory games and shapeliness 
in nature, has a definitely heathenish tint melting in the 
distant past. Since ancient times, mankind has felt very much 
part of nature that always offers ways because the lasting 
state of calm, peace, and dignity can induce the feeling of cer- 
tainty that all is as it should be. 

Observing nature’s amazing power of survival and adap- 
tation, we can’t help but notice that it is not hostile or friendly 
to anything — it is quite indifferent. So it stands to reason that 
we are not people who go about deifying or defying nature 
but rather something in-between, seeing it as an undivided 
whole, a collective sum of natural phenomena. No matter 
how spectacular some of them might look, they fit together 
like jigsaw puzzle pieces of the same whole. With somewhat 
lamentable logic, highly sensitive individuals are prone to 
attribute to grace what is simply a mechanical effect of 
nature. Both the sentimental adoration of nature and the prag- 
matic naturalism do not comply with the well-balanced 
approach with a keen philosophic eye for the essential. In the 
philosophy of art, if one can imagine such a category, we 
have to rely, above all, on the faculty of intuiting authentic 
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forms. Artists extend themselves into their creations, and 
that very extension is their art. 

One can remain natural in transgressing the gross limits 
of nature (its laws of necessity, temporality, incessant repeti- 
tions, beginnings and endings...), while still sensing acutely 
that all creation is intensely alive at every point. Replaying 
in our images what nature’s law prescribes — things origi- 
nate, mature, and cease — we tried to do it with uninhibited 
spontaneity, intuitively experiencing beauty, purpose, design, 
and the rhythm in all that nature does. How is one to achieve 
one’s art without nature? Perhaps with that nature that can 
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surpass itself, relying not on its latent activity under the lure 
of maya, but through such nature that, in alchemical defini- 
tion, “has poured down from heaven into nature.” 

As this visual tale unfolds, we shall look at nature from 
different angles, and since we understand them through meta- 
phorical concepts, we shall talk about them also metaphori- 
cally. Nature was present in our life and art as 


a part of the life of the universe as a whole; 

a paradigm of creation and destruction, a matrix of recy- 
cling; 

an endless flux, necessity, ecological and predatory con- 
finement; 

a fractal order, symmetry, optimality, and efficiency; 

a scientific, biological, botanical, and pharmacological 
subject; 

beauty, innocence, grace, Tao of tranquility; 
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Leaf and Berry © 2001 


a prime instrument of dazzling maya; 

a philosophic category, a link between matter and spirit; 
nature of man in his psychic and physical aspects; 

a divine component and its role in spiritual progress. 


We are not discovering the reality of nature but partici- 
pating in its art through our imagination that is ontologically 
real, not less than material reality. The images in Blessed 
Greenness are “weaved” with an emphasis on the unforced 
participation in the rhythms of nature: being one with it and 
at the same time different, in which regard Entomologist 
might be particularly telling. 
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Entomologist © 2002 


The same is 
the catcher, 
the catch, 
and the catching field. 


In the holistic approach, meaning is considered at all levels of 
complexity, underlining all the forces of organic and inor- 
ganic nature, its plays and acts in all their manifold phenom- 
ena. And contrary to what most of us intuitively believe, the 
process of observation is not passive. Similar to the scientific 
method, experimentations between our brain and the envi- 
ronment are constantly taking place in the process of active 
“attunement.” As Yeats put it: “How to tell the dancer from 
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the dance?” °© Making works of art out of the basic material 
does not aim at a photographic imitation of nature but implies 
the idea of giving personal forms to the impersonal. In this 
way, they can symbolize the living nature, deluded by the 
great plurality. Equally coherently and consistently, the 
images carry visions of these would-be moments of attun- 
ement, as if some tireless experimenter made them up, the 
way one makes a story. 

For Plotinus, the natural world is the place of the world 
soul (pantos psyche, Grk. or anima mundi, Lat.); in simple 
words, it is life all the way down in its infinite continuation. 
He imagines nature standing “quietly gazing within herself, 
not looking either at what is above her or below, but steadfast 
in her own place, and in a kind of self-knowledge.” *7 A 
certain amount of the world soul is contained in each of us, 
thus creating the organic union of the soul with its all-inclu- 
Sive spiritual power. Veiled by the material world, it seems to 
be invisible, even undetectable, as if remaining in the transi- 
tion from the state of discovery to the state of mastery. We 
carry the genetic makeup of human life, animals, and even 
plants. The discovery of a sense of oneness with yourself and 
nature begins from simple observation, gradually growing 
into the polymorphic and polyphonic approach toward 
nature’s templates, forms, and symbols. We do not invent 
symbols in our art, but after deducing them from nature, we 
experience them. There is nothing unusual about it. Symbol- 
ism exists in itself: either you see it, or you do not. 


Nature continuously runs its loom, weaving forms and 
changing them, finding its satisfaction in existence in every- 
thing and everyone. It contains things within things within 
things... Preoccupied with living, nature is the principle of 
order in matter, not matter itself. Everything gives its place to 
something else, but this alteration is only in a realm of forms, 
not of the essence. There is no absolute stability or static con- 
dition, only appearances of it, and the rate of the evanescence 
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of all phenomena is different, but the fact of temporality 
remains. 

The sequence of full-length dynamic figurines created 
from hair reflects nature’s rolling and unrolling movements 


The Fall © 1999 


and rhythms. We began this series in the autumn of 1998 
when the colorful natural scenery attracted our attention as if 
whispering Alexander Pushkin’s lines: 


“T love the lavish withering of nature; 
Woods clad in crimson and in gold.” 
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B Oarpetl 4 B 3010TO OseTHIe JIeca.” 


The play of leaves on the wind in The Fall is “emulated” by 
the glyph-like figure holding nothing but a flood of leaves, 
while the whole countryside is shrouded in the deep night not 
to disturb the centerpiece. Sometimes you see familiar things 
clearly in a different light and all of a sudden, as though you 
never noticed it before. For poetically tuned souls, the foliage 
is still alive with bright, strong colors, but for a pragmatist 
confident in the near future, it resembles nothing so much as 
a quantity of fast-drying leaves put in motion by the first 
breath of the wind. 


Yellow Pages © 2003 
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Seasons in Flux © 1998 


The pseudo-Cretan figurine called Seasons in Flux 
depicts how nature gradually turns its green, wet, fresh- 
smelling leaves into odorless radish-brown remnants, 
reminding us that the fall is over soon. The permanence in 
nature exists only in its seemingly spontaneous mutations 
and random repetitions initiated by fate, promising that 
seedtime and harvest will not cease. Alternations in the realm 
of forms are endless, always in passing, “formations, trans- 
formations, and the eternal maintenance” — that is what Faust 
learns from Mephistopheles. Despite the alleged whirling 
and weaving around the figurine, the composition of Seasons 
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in Flux “speeds down” to a standstill, as if all its pseudo- 
dynamic elements are enameled with green, yellow, and 
crimson gradations of pigments. Color upon color, thickening 
into a somewhat chestnut garnish. The leafy mosaic against 
the velvety black background presents the static scene of 
unending (life-and-death) circulation: young leaves turn to the 
sun in spring, while at the first breath of autumn, they tremble 
and. become loosely attached, ready to fall. The changing of 
Seasons in Flux is captured in the form of a so-called cubic 
parabola, to give its curve a geometrical definition. 

People will never stop repeating some few of the 
thousand poetical verses related to the four divisions of the 
year; add to this Vivaldi’s The Four Seasons, four violin con- 
certos or Tchaikovsky’s The Seasons, 12 piano pieces that 
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gave them musical expression. Musical articulation of the 
seasonal rhythm adds another instrumental quality to the oth- 
erwise photographic scenes implying rolling and unrolling 
leaves drifted through the wind. There is a flavor in listening 
to the sounds of nature. Melodies and forms are more than the 
sum of our sensory components: through them, we see the 
colors of sounds and hear tunes of hues. The autumnal 
harvest is so leafy, so liquid; truly, it is a theater of plants. 
Many organic symbols come from circles, spirals, and 
zigzags, often representing the processes of evolution and 
involution: how quickly days alternate with nights and 
summers with winters. The Rolls of the Seasons must always 


Rolls of the Seasons © 1998 
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be advancing and moving. Their circles are above the earth 
and below the sky; hence the image depicts heaps of leaves 
flying as if out of the law of gravity. Unrest is the mark of 
nature. In the hurrying whirlpool of changes, starting any- 
thing will start everything. Circling nature performs its art 
skillfully but does not distinguish one act from another, espe- 
cially if it concerns its endless servitude to material rule. 
Photographic images can be seen like meta-cinema, not 
in a standard chronologically ordered time, but in ontological 
quality of time. Art symbols and metaphors are static, but 
hypothetically they might be in motion, one frame succeeding 
the other as if in cinematography, allowing them to pass in 
procession before the inner vision. Nature is an embodiment 


Ouroboros © 1994/2009, 
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of the living power which wields the world in its unceasing 
circling. That kind of dynamism is reflected in the famous 
stances of the Hellenistic magus Osthanes, “Nature rejoices 
in nature, nature subdues nature, nature rules over nature,” 
repeated in many alchemical treatises. Its dynamism is “as 
nothing less than ouroboros, conceptually formulated,” wrote 
C.G. Jung.*8 

Viewed from the vantage point of this concept, nature is 
complete in having its virtuous and vicious circles. The goals 
of affirmation and negation are not conflicting but comple- 
mentary, ever-circling, and abiding by self-motivation. 
Nature tends to perfection but is never perfect, going through 
its periods of fertility and sterility. The virtuoso of the specu- 
lative mysticism Meister Eckhart animated these thrills of 
nature in a poetic dialog: 


“Tf one asks life why does she live, she would answer ‘I 
live that I may live. That is because life lives of its own 
ground and wells up out of itself. Therefore, it lives 
without cause, living itself.’” °? 


R.G., Ouroboros, 1986, 
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Green Grass © 1998 


Naked, bare, and free, it exists as an essential vitality. 

Tips of Green Grass are cut like the wings of a damsel- 
fly, hovering in the air as if a broch pinned on a nature’s 
garment. It is easy to feel small under the big harsh sky: put 
yourself in the “shoes” of a grasshopper swallowed by the tall 
dew-drenched grass. Or better, imagine a slender dragonfly 
looking entirely at ease in the air, untouched by gravity. 
Nature is ever-producing and does not like the vacuum in any 
form and fills it with the seemingly uneventful thoughtless 
existence, letting life happen to it. One may anticipate that 
such a life would not be the wholly successful cast of nature, 
yet everything contains in itself the germs of future changes. 
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And if we re-contextualize things, magnifying their meta- 
phoric meaning, even a blade of grass can become a revela- 
tion. Newly cut grass is a favorite evocative smell; people 
enjoy its scent reminding them of their childhood and 
relaxing getaways, memories of which are colored deep 
verdant green. This may well be why doctors use this fresh 
smell of grass to wake up coma patients. “Here is the unity of 
blades of grass and bits of wood, and stone, together with 
everything else,” sermonized Meister Eckhart about his 
belief in kinship with all created things. °° The shady grassi- 
ness or the bed of knee-high grass can suddenly revive us 
through their bright green, life in general, and even spring of 
faith, which can strengthen us with confidence and compo- 
sure. In those moments, nature gives us the green light to 
proceed on its established terms. 

Moving from the fluid performance of spring to the 
twilight territories of autumn, one can encounter the terrifying 
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Seedling © 1998 


beauty of nature and. its art of dying. We tried to solve the 
riddles of nature by employing the images in a language of 
elegiac accuracy and attention to somewhat sordid details. In 
life, everything whirls in circles of necessities, demonstrating 
that continuous creation is followed by equally continuous 
destruction, for “death is certain for the born,” according to 
the axiom held in the Bhagavad Gita (2:27). That is precisely 
the message behind the image Seedling, showing its full life 
cycle starting with germination, rooting, and lush greenness, 
and ending with its mourning as if it is a dying man. At least, 
the mourner imagines the Seedling in this way. Sometimes, 
seeing the leaves fall without any thoughts, save that our 
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bleak outlook is caused by the autumnal scene, reminds us, 
by default, that our body is destined to be dissolved into the 
organic matter as any other leafage. Each fate is sealed: 
nature re-enacts it with the intensity of its most solemn great- 
ness. It is impossible to defeat the purpose of nature, particu- 
larly its merciless touch of death. In any motion, nature gives 
priority to the interests of the whole over the interests of 
personal. Never resting, it exists in all forms, concentrating 
on the preservation of the species and careless of individuals. 
The fleeting leafy life of our “photomorgana” exists not 
for what it really is but for its mythological qualities. Suffice 
it to say that the fluctuating realm of generation is attributed 
to the moon goddess Artemis, representing the benevolent 
aspect of nature in classical thought, while Hecate, the 
goddess presiding over witchcraft, is responsible for the 
malignant causes and effects. She controls the dark side of 
the Moon. To add some scientific estimations to otherwise 
strictly mythological “facts,” the temperature of the dark side 
of the Moon gets as hot as 120°C (248°F) during the day and 
cold -183°C (-361°F) during the night. If this kind of insane 
fluctuation is projected on human psychology, the result will 
be just as delirious, perhaps not without strange spiritual 
immersion. Here is an example to better understand. the 
concept of plunging into the aberrative but mesmerizing 
mood. Dealing with mental health problems, the psychedelic 
rock band Pink Floyd propelled their album The Dark Side of 
the Moon to international fame. The album, with hypnotic 
music and cryptic lyrics mixed with mysticism “making 
people mad,” is considered one of the greatest in rock history. 
All processes must be kept in balance: take the case of 
anabolism vs. catabolism, the building and breaking down of 
biomolecules for energy use. Thus, under this principle oper- 
ating at the molecular level, all that exists becomes food for 
nature’s organism: it swallows, metabolizes, and eliminates 
everything, including us. As if the belly of Leviathan, nature 
matrix always recycles everything within it and turns to exact 
revenge if disregarded. It might be a grotesque thought, and, 
like most analogies, that is half valid, still addressing a 
profound meaning. There is always tomorrow, for which 
nature needs the energy to begin another round of recycling, 
achieving its permanence through repetition. 
We never intended to throw ourselves in the arms of 
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Leafy Hand © 1998 


nature. In its octopus’ grip, emulated by the Leafy Hand, all 
living things exist ina state of uneasy dependence on nature, 
its whims and crises, often hardly predictable and unstoppable, 
like hurricanes and volcanos. Within the traffic of matter, no- 
body is safe. Things no sane person would doubt. It is difficult, 
hence, to disagree with Dante’s characteristic of nature’s skills: 


“Nature always gives it defectively, working like the 
artist who in the practice of his art has a hand that 
trembles” (Paradiso, Canto XII). 


This is the age-old question around which many wise thoughts 
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circled dwelling on nature’s flaws. However, Dante’s regrets 
might be counterbalanced by the alchemical formula: “What 
nature left imperfect, the art perfects” (Quod natura relinquit 
imperfectum, ars perficit, Lat.), expressing confidence in the 
possibility of transmutation of life via art. 

Wondering how to integrate alchemically understood art 
with modern conceptual art, we presented the Leafy Hand not 
in an iron grip of scholastic thought but as a hybrid of the 
psychic and physical elements. To botanize this idea, we laid 
it out as mosaics from perishable components, the husk of 
nature, as one may put it, collected from nature’s storehouse. 
Perhaps, on a pitch-dark background, Leafy Hand's foliage 
looks far too dense, enhanced by its naturalism of colors with 
ecological purity. The interlaced patchwork of the Leafy 
Hand is truly handcrafted. However, the intent was to show 
not things but their essence; therefore, the nurtured creative 
ferment in this image, exhibiting a strange breeze of hyperre- 
ality, is only supposed to facilitate it. 


Leaf © 1993, photo, metal 
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In retrospect, we understand how all the notions and 
ideas about nature fit in and may give William Blake’s words 
credit for prophecy: 


“Imagination is the real and eternal world, of which this 
vegetable universe is but a shadow, in which we shall 
live in our eternal or imaginative bodies when these veg- 
etable mortal bodies are no more” (Jerusalem). 


On Earth, one is subjected to the relative slavery of our cor- 
poreal condition. The grounded earthly life is lower than 
nature, for it is activated by somewhat anemic latent energy 
and remains in the state of sensory obscurity. Nature’s inten- 
tions are active and full of self-contradictions, partly unful- 
filled and partly distorted, yet it is this natural world that our 
troubled selves so unfathomably inhabit. Here on this planet, 
we cannot live without nature; we depend on it, and all 
attempts to conquer it often backfire on humanity. The worst 
side of existence in this enormous animated chaos is the pred- 
atory ecology of life in all its forms and aspects. Nature’s law 
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allows us to torture, kill, and eat living beings. In short, pre- 
dation is a natural way of life here. In the grand scheme of 
things, everything has to struggle for existence before turning 
into decaying matter. And on that point, Charles Darwin 
assured us that it is not the strongest or the most intelligent 
that survive, but those who are the most flexible and respon- 
sive to changes. From a historical perspective, the extent and 
nature of changes have been barely predictable and perhaps 
remain so. The silent, endlessly indifferent nature is watching 
out that the bounding categories of its sphere of influence 
cannot be transcended. 


V.G., Oscillation, 1975, soil, ma- 
sonite, glass, enamel, 25 x 105 x 4cm 


soot 


The flying leaves have a fleeting resemblance to a quick 
passing breath of nature before its immanent frost comes. 
The ecstatic dreams of seasons are full of sensual lures, pulls, 
and pushes of the blind forces of attraction and repulsion, 
desires for enjoyment, and fears of suffering. All are whirling 
in nature’s belly dance, inspired by its craving for new seeds, 
new leaves, and new lives. All these renovations are based on 
the death of the previous cycle of creation, conjoining the two 
polar extremes of being and non-being. According to scien- 
tific data, these extremes concern even the primary source of 
everything, including nature. Thus, the observations of the 
subatomic world produced current theories suggesting that 
shortly after the Big Bang, there were equal amounts of 
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matter and antimatter. When they collide, they destroy each 
other violently, releasing energy. If matter and antimatter 
were in equal quantities in the early Universe, they would 
have canceled each other out, and there would be no life, at 
least as we know it. As it turned out, not quite so. In a better 
scenario, finding a reconciliation of the struggling opposite in 
nature provides vastly far-reaching opportunities for life. The 
observations of Schopenhauer on this account are very con- 
vincing: 


“The intellect can understand everything in nature, but 


not nature itself...She seems to take a delight in cease- 
lessly creating afresh, in order to be able ceaselessly to 
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Breathing Seeds © 1999 


destroy... On the other hand, she is unable to bring to 
light anything lasting or enduring.” © 


Obeying the rules of nature, humanity is whirling as 
though upon a potter’s wheel of nature, slowly rebuilding it 
in its obscure way. The matrix recycles all that belongs to its 
subtle handiwork. In this sense, the figure winged with 
Breathing Seeds represents a conceptual draft of the natural 
life in its dual aspect of creation: the rising wings of creation 
and the chest ribs of the Grim Reaper in a hair cloak. As an 
anthropomorphic personification of death, it can be male, as 
in English and German culture, or female as in Latin coun- 
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tries and Russia, or, better to say, genderless as a fallen angel. 
The figure seems to be a hybrid of an angel and a demon, 
which mythological offspring called “Nephilim” in the 
Hebrew Bible infiltrated now in popular culture. 

Let us turn from the Western concept of inferioris 
naturae (“of a lower nature,” Lat.), burdened with exploiting 
the earth’s resources, to the Eastern modes of thought that 
emphasize the mysterious aspect of nature in its peaceful syn- 
thesis of matter and spirit. Many miracles that are quite 
within their order spring from the allegedly unconscious 
source of organic life. Paradise is green in the Quran, which 
may lead to the belief that rich greenery fills both worlds, 
above and below. For Taoists, nature’s plains and woods 
serve as the perfect ground for meditation. Wishing to be con- 
sonant with nature, searching for harmony instead of strife, 
they see no sense in wrenching themselves out of nature with 
opposing human reason. Liberation may come through inner 
reflections and observations of the natural world by taking 
part in its life and spirit. This spontaneous, unforced exis- 
tence in accordance with nature is achieved through wu wei 
(non-action), letting one share in the divine purpose of life. 
Using vital cosmic qi energy, it is possible to align your own 
qi with nature. The idea is to keep one’s mind clear of intru- 
sive thoughts and immune to the past so that one always 
remains in the present as if just born. The reality begins to 
manifest in an unbroken continuum: there are no personal 
thoughts, and everything that happens to such a “newborn” 
just passes through him. Spontaneous actions turn out to be 
the most correct. The wise “fool” is absorbed in what is hap- 
pening in this very instant returning him to harmony, while 
his “crazy” wisdom (the accumulated knowledge not 
analyzed) gives him inner freedom, uniting him with the 
stream of spiritual light. 

The beauty of nature is not alien to the Aryan con- 
sciousness, which Indo-European roots go very deep, you 
might say, until memories of them die of natural cause. In 
ancient times, their cultural origin was formed around the 
dazzling power of maya, its magic influence, unconditional 
beauty, and captivating innocence. There were many philo- 
sophic opinions on this subject, and one of them naturally 
catches an artist’s eye, that is, taking nature as the art of God. 
This idea can generate a whole discourse on the splendor of 
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the ancient Greeks. In their understanding, beauty, as an 
absolute quality, must be seen as a step upwards, referring to 
another non-sensual beauty and an ideal form. The Greek 
philosophers called it an “intelligible beauty,’ capable of 
evoking rapturous joy, wonderment, and delight, triggering 


V.G., Greek Profile, 1982, mosaics 
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an epiphany. The bewildering movements of lucidity come in 
the “nakedness” of feelings, understood in a higher sense, not 
attached to the physical body and its material heaviness. If we 
assume that nature intervenes between the upper spheres 
above and matter below, thus partly lacking property of time 
and place, we can imagine its atemporal nudity. It helps to 
evoke the recollection of the unifying principle of beauty-in- 
all in its intelligible sense, which is attributed. to one of the 
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three masonic pillars: wisdom, strength, and beauty. 

Letting ourselves play some tricks of mimicry, slightly 
warping reality, we made several images with tiny white 
flowers of Baby’s Breath. The stems of this herbaceous 
perennial are covered in clouds of lacy white flowers bloom- 
ing with symbolism. Because of their floral purity, and 
charming and innocent look, they are used for bridesmaids’ 
bouquets and baby shower gifts. The image White Flower 
does not refer to one of such big moments, albeit the arrange- 
ment of the garment looks positively bridal. This is actually a 
simple, harmless appeal for common appreciation for na- 
ture’s grace and refinement, imperceptibly pervading every 


White Flower © 1999 
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bouquet of flowers. (Only the insane would prefer fields of 
artificial flowers to natural ones.) In the collective imagina- 
tion, Baby’s Breath symbolizes a pure heart. We wanted to 
convey a delicate breeze of this sort, a touch of coexistence 
with nature with a drift of its floral scent. Many things start to 
make sense when one begins to feel what acts and drives in 
nature, restoring what we take to be the very essence of life, 
not nature as we know it, but as it was in its immaculate state 
in the time of creation, without history. 

However meta-objective it may sound, it is merely spec- 
ulation derived from the sense of a fleeting safety echoed by 
the decoy faith in the simplicity of nature. The esthetic 
impulses of transpersonal motivations such as altruism, 
appreciation, or love are often symbolized by flowers and 
their mysterious spirit, from whence the healing graces may 
flow inward in the vivifying stream. Maybe for this reason, 
not only for the beauty and scent, flowers attract attention and 
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Blooming Egg © 1999 


inspire. Consistent with this musing, we made the Blooming 
Egg from the lacy floral canopy of Baby’s Breath, blooming 
with the magical naturalism of its tiny white flowers. The ful- 
fillment in Flora’s realm captures the eye, but predicting what 
to expect from it is a risky game, especially if you look at the 
“Garden of Live Flowers” Through the Looking Glass of 
Lewis Carroll: 


“We can talk,’said the Tiger-lily: “when there’s anybody 
worth talking to.’ 

(Alice) in a timid voice — almost in a whisper, ‘And can 
all the flowers talk? 
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“As well as you can,’ said the Tiger-lily. ‘And a great 
deal louder’... “The daisies are worst of all. When one 
speaks, they all begin together, and it’s enough to make 
one wither to hear the way they go on! ’” 


From the point of view of flowers, people are also flowers 
that can move; some are bushier than others. The author gave 
a plausible explanation to all this through the mouth of the 
Red Queen: 


“You may call it ‘nonsense’ if you like, but I’ve heard 
nonsense, compared with which that would be as 
sensible as a dictionary!” 


The presence of symmetry and harmony in nature does 
not contradict the impulses of its obscure forces. The grace of 
the Swan is achieved through its transparency, imitating the 
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water rings that fishes make by circling in water or 
swimming about water lilies; the matter fleeting forms. It 
wouldn’t be astretch to think that the refined contours of 
white flowers floating on such a “swan lake” can last. They 
will quickly disappear, and the arbitrary boundaries will 
become indistinct. To give a philosophical tint to an other- 
wise aesthetic picture, we would define its meaning concep- 
tually — ripples of maya over the void. They disappear and 
appear as if they were forgotten in some evolutional cycle 
and resurfaced in another. Relativity acknowledges that time 
is not absolute. The elastic minutes, now stretched to be torn, 
now snapped short, make one think about how each fine 
moment is related to space and time, irrecoverable and irrevo- 
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White Shadow © 1999 


cable. To slow it down, people divide eternity into cycles, 
seasons, years, and days, but eternity is beyond all limita- 
tions, without any parts, unchanged and consistent. 

The White Shadow seems to reverse what we are accus- 
tomed to seeing in everyday reality, for shadows are always 
dark. However, few people realize there is a grey area 
between reality and what we see. In a given interpretation, 
the white flora replaces the dark shadow with an alluring and 
somewhat moot meaning. It is not a question of looking back 
at your trailing umbra but looking forward through your 
former self-image while putting the past in the past. Deco- 
rated by the inventions from the plant kingdom, the flowering 
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doppelganger does not look too suspicious despite its innate 
codes in human nature. The whiteness of Baby’s Breath lets it 
cast a celestial kind of penumbra (“almost shadow,” Lat.), 
perhaps even antumbra (“before the shadow,” Lat.) that 
creates the bright ring around the eclipsing body. Despite the 
innocuous look of its sweet soft blooms, Baby’s Breath 
harbors a little secret — it’s slightly poisonous, and so is the 
White Shadow laced with the greenish verdigris, resembling 
the patina on antique sculptures. Complying with the 
geometry of shadows, the nebulous umbra was placed at a 
right angle and dressed in a white cloak. And the interesting 
thing is that we can still hear a familiar tune from way back 
during this photoshoot — the opening aria Ombra mai fu from 
Handel’s opera Xerxes. It persisted in our ears long enough. 


“Ombra mai fu 
di vegetabile, 
cara ed amabile, 
soave piu.” (It.) 


“Never was a shade 
of any plant 
dearer and lovelier, 
or sweeter.” 


Artis about both passion and passionless, a union of 
involvement and detachment, allowing non-meditation to 
become true meditation. Moved to the visual fields, it might 
be envisioned as planting ideas into the art soil and waiting 
for a plant. As the lowest level of the organic world, plants 
are symbols of simple instincts and feelings pushing upward 
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out of the earth and reaching for the light. They are part of the 
unity of all living things, and the photorelief Sprout meta- 
phorically refers to this theme. What we see is almost a 
microscopic investigation: the marrow of the meaty leaf 
makes it seem more living than cut off from a bush. Everyone 
knows that plants convert sunlight into chemical energy, 
termed photosynthesis. (This word sounds almost like photo 
processing turning a latent, invisible image into a visible one, 
also a kind of synthesis.) A simple plant has no gifts except 
the general one of being alive as long as possible, providing 
nesting space and runways for small creatures. Under the 
leaf, life’s delicate child seems to spend long balmy hours. 
The sense of spring and a cozy dream... It just makes you 
want to feel with your fingertips the green freshness of the 
leaf. The cutout shape of Sprout seems to “tune in” to the 
plants’ life, suggesting that some mental projections can 
become real physical objects that have not existed until the 
dreamer dreamed them into reality. 
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Plants have amazing reproductive flexibility; even a 
single somatic cell can become a whole plant. Some can 
reproduce from outgrows of roots and stems, while others 
can create a new embryo from the edge of their leaves. We 
are not curious about herbalism and, certainly, do not have it 
in mind to make a visual treatise on herbs, but simply inad- 
vertently detect the same forces of nature in all its splendid 
and sordid glories. What is the facilitator of men’s gradual 
physical development: is it not the same power that forms 
the bud in the plant to develop from it a flower and a fruit? 
Some of us remain like little green fruits that never ripen; 
some are just ripe (for an action or a spiritual awakening), 
overripe (polluted with bitterness and unforgiveness), or 
mentally rotten no matter how smart they are, which makes 
them even more dangerous. 


The Big a lost 
Beautiful sheep 
a ‘_s 


An essential part of a hermeneutical approach is making 
connections and experiencing the world as an organized 
whole rather than discrete sensations. That gives us food for 
thought and metaphorical concepts, so we go in the fields in 
the quest not of herbs but photogenic plants. In nature’s veg- 
etable dream, with its sublimated naturalism, there are many 
weird botanical characters. Mythology has plenty of them, 
so you can feel a touch of prophetic instinct when placed 
face to face with them in imagination. For example, the 
Green Man, sometimes the Green Woman, peering out of 
dense foliage, swathed in acovering of green leaves, repre- 
sents the renewal of vegetation every spring. Since ancient 
times, this vegetation deity was known in different parts of 
the world, carved in wood and stone as architectural 
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ornament decorating many cathedrals and houses. 

The green arc of the Leafy Eyes is ornamented in a con- 
ceptual, baroque sort of fashion. Comprised in the general 
law of nature in so far as it is expressed by the individual 
event, that may be more of a trick than actual magic. 
However, the work pertains to the all-seeing eye of nature, 
its omnivision, clairvoyance, second sight, and, if you wish, 
telepathy. Nature has eyes everywhere. Arching up and 
down, green leaves take the form of eyes, then lose it again; 
both transformations are gradual and perhaps imperceptible 
from first sight, as if having an intention and not having it. 

For some reason, it comes to mind that we refer to the 


Leafy Eyes © 2004 
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pages of books as “leaves.” Calendar leaves fall as from 
autumn trees. The mind is blank, “brewing tea tree leaves” in 
meditation that helps you know yourself better than from the 
pages of books. Deviating from biological facts, why not 
assume that our brain library consists not of musty bindings 
of genetic memories but of loose-leaf notes, just stacks of 
information that can be taken out a /a carte? Leafing through 
the book of nature, you will stray within its jungle before 
realizing it can only be read by those who understand its 
language — until you find the right page. Then its message 
will enter your brain with a quick little worrying arrow, 
working on it and producing effect after effect. How can we 
benefit from the exposure to terrestrial life that we share with 
the vegetable kingdom, not in the sense of an awe-inspiring 
force of nature but an ambiguously illusory experience of 
tactile contact with it? The philosophy of the Upanishads 
identifies all matter as created basically of the same essence 


Book with a Window © 2004 
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—one world of vibrations, whether it pertains to the physical, 
mental, or subtle realms. They differ only by the degree of 
refinement, density, and rate of vibration, ranging from the 
divine to the lowest forms of existence. 

Engaged in the act of (self-) preservation in the lowest 
stage, the Herbalist is drying leaves hanging on the strands 
of hair like mushrooms on strings. The leaves seem to 
vibrate around the strings like the notes, half-tone up, half- 
tone down. For artists, the world is made of images; for 
writers of words and ideas; for musicians of sounds. The pre- 
historic music in preliterate culture was based on the attempt 
to replicate the sounds of nature, nearing them to phyllo- 
mancy (phullon is “leaf” in Greek) or the art of divination by 
the sounds of rustling leaves, their arrangements, and 
patterns of veins. Nature has wonderful pharmacopeia, not 
only old wives’ remedies, which lore requires prodigious 
memory. Herbal healers had power over simple people by 


Herbalist © 2004 
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using medicinal herbs for the binding elements of spells and 
protective potions. The mystery of nature’s subtle handi- 
work, in a sense, more supernatural than natural, is rooted in 
the legends of different cultures. They are rich with exotic 
moon-plants, which can be poisoning, insanity-inducing, or 
plants of immortality, sought by mythological heroes like 
Sumerian Gilgamesh, who was amazed by the magical 
garden full of glowing gem-like plants with blue-green 
leaves. 

Our subconscious memories preserve some hereditary 
biological meaning from ancient mythologies and religions 
expressed in allegories and images. Dressed in different 
garments, they are playing on a symbolic chessboard of 
nature, the whole subject of which is susceptible to being 
psychologized and anthropologized. Let us take dryads (tree 
nymphs or the souls of trees in human incarnations) who can 
take arboreal shapes and telepathically communicate their 
feelings to each other. Dryads (oaks, Grk.) are female spirits, 
maidens who can turn into human trees, who like gathering 
together and dancing as in dreamlike scenes of the Barbizon 
painters. Daphne (laurel, Grk.), a nymph of the laurel tree, 
perhaps is the most famous of them because Apollo passion- 
ately fell in love with her. He chased her against her wishes, 
and just before being caught by him, she pleaded for help 
from her father, the river god. So he transformed her into a 
laurel tree that became sacred to Apollo. Laurel wreaths 
were attributed to Apollo’s inspiring prophecies, poetry, and 
art, while the oak tree was dedicated to Zeus, symbolizing 
strength, masculinity, and heroism; hence oak leaves were 
used in the victor’s wreaths. The Greeks established them- 
selves gloriously in the arts, humanities, science, philosophy, 
and heroism, so their legacy is still with us. They awarded 
victors in Olympic and Pythian games, poets and musicians 
with laurel crowns —the laureates —the title used for the 
awards for creative and scientific achievements nowadays. 

Producing the strange artifacts of flowers, fruits, and 
seeds, we wanted to convey different sides of nature, includ- 
ing its eternal “vivere,” its glowing vitality that stirs any 
movement, every breath, every tiny heartbeat. Nature’s life 
is for the sake of living, not considering how and why. Art 
can absorb a force of nature, preserving its vague and unreli- 
able caprice together with the elusive secrets of life. How- 
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ever, it is impossible to present nature as some continuous 
whole; it is like a sky filled on all sides, so we can only settle 
for depicting it in various (un)coordinated fragments and 
show them as if under a magnifying glass. For some devo- 
tional individuals, nature represents the visible concreteness 
of God’s thought. The prophetic garden of the Arcadia is the 
kingdom of the beauty of perceptible nature, the joy of 
blossoms, wandering through the labyrinths of vegetation 
full of shade and secrets, created with perfect spontaneity. 
Isaac Newton observed: “Nature is very consonant and com- 
fortable with herself (Optics, IL, i). Perhaps, for this reason, 
people never stop “inserting” themselves into the folds of 
nature, trying to snatch from it their share of happiness, 
which deepest roots are elsewhere. 

“And men go forth, and admire lofty mountains and 
broad seas... and turn away from themselves,” regretted St. 
Augustine.® Considering the nature of the changing and the 
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unchanging, our works are not realism per se, but implied 
metaphors. So, you won’t find domesticated landscapes or 
cerulean blue sky in the pictures; their own “private” scenery 
hadn’t changed an iota — their black background is dark 
enough to project the film. Upon entering life, light becomes 
the world, with which some better minds never merge 
because what is outside doesn’t matter much if one lives 
inside oneself. What would be the best way to raise your 
mind to conceive in some sort what cannot otherwise be 
expressed in this physical dimension? Imagine living in the 
mental space between the worlds or, put in an art context, 
presenting an emotionally intelligent interior under an indif- 
ferent exterior. 

Perhaps some elements of interior/exterior exchange 
can be traced in an anthropomorphic agricultural “landscape” 
of slumbering Pomona, depicting nature as an objective self 
or, in different words, increasing awareness of the self 
through extending in nature. Could you view yourself from 
the point of view of nature, which is “all parent,” universal 
artist, and many-eyed mechanical mother? What if she maps 
us in the same mold creating various kinds of inferential 
links, and there is no end to them? Slightly reminding 
Arcimboldi’s paintings, the body of Pomona, the Roman 
goddess of gardens and orchards, is adorned with the profu- 
sion of fruits and vegetables in the style of Rome in the days 
of Caligula or Nero. Wake her up and “smell” the subtext so 
that we have something to build our metaphors upon. Sur- 
rounded by pleasant little rituals, the fleeting nature enjoys 
life in a perishable body created of gifts from its own flouri- 
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ishing gardens. With all potentialities slumbering within 
self-supplying nature, it remains part of the unconscious 
origin of all psychic life; it is a primary state. Hence, it is 
important to overcome its inertia, however entangling and 
elegant it may seem. 

To join the eye of a naturalist to a soul of a poet or 
visionary artist, one might search for metaphysical authentic- 
ity, in which reality is not purely physical, yet real in its meta 
way. Thus, Still-a-Life presents another food “emporium,” in 
which the harvested vegetables and fruits, a part of a nature 
morte mise en scéne, are no longer living things in nature, 
and yet are symbolically still-a-alive, carrying this letter code 
literally. However, the feast on the tableful of nature’s gifts 
looks somewhat ominous. As much as this semi-verbal 
allegory for The Last Supper might be classified as a flight of 
the imagination, at worst as a nightmare, it is still valid in a 
limited domain. The universal prototypes of various levels 
can be found in nature, continuously transmitting supraper- 
sonal messages and psychic projections, taking unique forms. 
Life-force is behind all human and subhuman activity, behind 
all appearances. Nature has its animating spirit, and a human 
being carries it too, being partly nature’s child; hence those 
who can find that spirit and let it blow on them shall breathe 
with nature’ life. 

We are far from worshipping nature, and the back-to- 
the-land movement does not inspire us to follow its way. 
Motivated by the desire to escape urban circumstances and 
confrontation with the twilight shadow of science and 
industry, neither ecology nor eco-philosophy, however useful 


Gerlovina, Berghash, Gerlovin, Still-a-Life © 1988, collection of International Center of Photography, NewYork 
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they may be, cannot explain the mystery of nature. The same 
may be said about the counterculture movement, often asso- 
ciated with hippies. They struggled against rampant consum- 
erism, wars, pollution, energy crises, social issues, and many 
other forms of urban deterioration. This movement, a bit 
motley, tried and still could not make our civilization more 
sustainable, while its altogether positive pursuits had too 
many issues. Psychedelic experimentations with mushrooms 
and various drugs promising ultimate enlightenment are 
rather doubtful methods of getting it. The drug-influenced 
experience can temporarily evoke the feeling of the liberated 
self and euphoric connectedness to others and nature per se. 
There is a definite pleasurable experience of participating in 
the theater of all elastic formations, seeing nature within 
oneself, being one and yet not one with it. However, in 
reality, these mood-enhancing effects only veil many unre- 
solved problems and eventually debase initial ideals and lead 
to substance abuse. All that is well described by social 
media, and there isn’t much to tell; besides, we do not feel 
qualified to deal with the complex issues coming out of 
Pandora’s box of the counterculture movement. 

It is difficult to find truth in the labyrinth of nature 
within its fleeting and obscure circulation. Its beautiful and 
happy game alternates with a rhythmic slumber that can be 
imperceptibly replaced by gruesome craft and destructive 
activity, creating fertile ground for another flowering. Grad- 
ually natura naturalis turns all of our pilgrimages into mere 
wandering in its virtues and vicious circles of maya. Before 
the germ of eternity is quickened in the consciousness, one 
will wander in the labyrinths of time and matter and hope for 
the best. 

Modern science cannot conquer nature: the elegance 
of many scientific solutions comes from the combination of 
deductive rationalism and practical empiricism. The Descar- 
tian belief that the complex system of the world can be 
governed by a certain number of mathematical laws would 
not solve the problems arising from the nature of living. 
Think only of order, uniformity, economy, optimality, effi- 
ciency, symmetry, quantization, infinitesimal configura- 
tions... the enumeration can be enormously accelerated. 
With all due respect to experimental enterprises and hypoth- 
eses, we are fully aware that our artworks have no semblance 
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R.G., The Wandering Jew: The viewer can move the cube 
labled “Wandering Jew” over the anthropomorphic map of 
the world, hanging him by the nails sticking out on every 
country-square . The idea does not directly follow the tradi- 
tional myth but symbolizes the wandering of the human soul 
in the realm of matter, always prone to magnifying its luck 
and doom in the worldwide jungle of cause and effect. 1982, 
wood, nails, bell, foam, canvas, acrylic, 216 x 228 x13 cm.% 
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of scientific accuracy in representing nature. Still, some 
empirical observations happen from time to time. 

The ultimate principle of nature’s reality seems unob- 
tainable, which does not keep artists from poking into it 
bluntly. Concocting their visual proverbs and parables with 
equally vague thoughts, which they would rather smell than 
think, they can always figure out what they need from nature 
via indirect means. If it is neurologically possible not to think 
about these matters, the inner painter in them would have no 
thoughts but visions. The mental process is a string of percep- 
tions, memories, images, ideas, reasoning, thinking... It tries 
to understand the nature of the soul and bring it into harmoni- 
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ous equilibrium with unified wholeness. Man is enclosed by 
nature and depends on it for his survival while making his 
way through the evolutionary jungle in the great chain of 
being: from rocks, plants, and animals to human beings, pre- 
senting altogether the increasingly complicated and detailed 
expression of life. 

How can we be sure that our mind does not play tricks 
on us in this process? “Why not” comes to that very mind, 
testifying against itself. The theoretical physicist David 
Bohm suggested an interesting point of view, taking a 
somewhat Kantian approach toward the human ability for 
accurate comprehension. Everything is filtered through our 
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senses in the constant interplay between nature and our 
nervous system, which allows us a merely subjective and 
contextual understanding of life that Bohm calls “inner 
show.” There is no separation of mind and matter, subjectiv- 
ity and objectivity; moreover, if understanding is subjective 
at all levels, objectivity stops making sense and becomes 
meaningless, as Vedantists would add, created by the wind of 
maya. 

As the poisoned may be cured by another poison, the 
mind can be turned against itself as an antipode, thus getting 
another way of seeing things. Let us associate the mind’s pos- 
sibilities with the seed, representing possible gain through 
loss, that is, destroying itself while sprouting to become a 
plant. In a seed, the tree that may spring from it is hidden, 
remaining in a condition of potential existence, but that will 
not admit definition. The seed contains the mystery of self- 
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initiative sprouting, cycling beginning, cause, and effect. 
Philosophically, it contains all potential powers symbolized 
by the ideogram of the union of the square, circle, and 
triangle, as in Game of Seeds. It should be reminded that the 
square is emblematic of four corners or Earth (four seasons, 
four states of matter); the circle, which center is everywhere 
and circumference nowhere, stands for the symbol of God; 
and the triangle represents the principle of pyramidal growth 
and three-way balance of (body-mind-spirit or past-present- 
future). In the seed, the force of growth is in a state of rest as a 
mere impulse and energy pattern. The identity and dissimilar- 
rity of the seed and the plant are not controversial since the 
plant is the same thing as the seed but at the next stage of its 
development, and yet they differ greatly in their form, size, 
and mode of existence. A seminal reason, the very essence 
of the plant,is in the seed— germinal urge made visible. 


Game of Seeds © 1998 
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The seed is a popular metaphor for brain and mind 
found in various scriptures and hagiographical fairy tales of 
some unusual characters sprouting from the grain. Accord- 
ing to Egyptian sources, a deceased man was associated with 
a grain that fell into the earth to draw a new life. At the core 
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of this belief was the principle of the symbolic death of a 
seed, resurrecting as a plant. In tribal initiations, the human 
body is compared to the seed that must be symbolically 
buried in the earth, germinate, grow, revive, and renew. 
Pushing upward out of the dark bosom of the soil, seeds 
unfold themselves as plants. From a metaphysical perspec- 
tive, seeds gradually free themselves from the earth while 
assimilating all the good it has to give to their own higher 
ends. And so it is with a man, who in his possible evolution 
is working his way outward from the bondage of matter and 
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old rough ways of the earth. All seeds are potentially capable 
of growth and fruition, but far more seeds are planted than 
reach that state. The same can be applied to the development 
of man involved in the spiritual, mental, and ethical search, 
which can very well end up with nothing, if not worse. 
Besides, many seeds are still asleep. Taken as symbols of 
germs of thoughts, ideas, and ideals drawn to the light but 
unable to germinate into actual life, they merely exist in their 
latent potency. It might be added that seed is also an agricul- 
tural metaphor for male semen, while the earth was associ- 
ated with the maternal substance, or as old-time plowmen 
imagined, the grain was aman, and the earth was a woman. 


Egg for Two © 2001 
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In the Apple Cage, the fruit of paradise is converted 
into the globe, which is also the birdcage. The latent inner 
basis of our Terra Mater is represented not by hardened earth 
but by a red apple adorned with parallels and meridians. The 
silhouette of a bird is drawn with apple seeds flying outside 
the cage, suggesting a more subtle development of the story. 
The dotted outline of the bird, a symbol of the soul, blurs the 
rigid opposition between existence and nonexistence. 
However, one can “translate” the image in a hundred differ- 
ent ways. It is imperative not to stop at the symbol without 
following its vector and rising above the literal. While on the 
other extreme, interpreting it according to one’s own fancies 
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could be even worse. Our definitions do not aim at exactness 
and completeness but linger on a mystical criterion. Man’s 
deepest nature lies hidden like a seed of infinite possibilities, 
including the magical flight from the apple of Eve, the for- 
bidden fruit known for its contribution to the earth’s preda- 
tory ecology. 

Suddenly, at extreme stillness, one can find a “point” 
of spiritual light, the size of a grain that will grow — that’s 
what we tried to depict in the image Cathedral. The human 
figure emulating the form of a chapel seemingly prays to the 
tiny grain barely visible above the inverted hair arches 
folded like hands. The spirit must brood within the seed if it 
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ever to sprout, which in the apocryphal interpretation repre- 
sents the process of self-integration via the sacred light and 
ethereal silence: 


“For I, I am unrestrained together with my seed and my 
seed, which is mine, I shall place into the Holy Light 
within an intangible silence. Amen.” 


At some point, we hit upon an analogy between Gnostic and 
Taoist contemplations, although their purposes seem to vary: 


“At the Extreme Limit, stillness gives rise to move- 
ment. Suddenly there is a point of spiritual light the size 
of a grain of rice. This is the indication of the produc- 


tion of the medicine.” © 


On the theoretical level, the seed may be compared to the 


G-rain © 1992 
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mathematical point that contains infinite potentialities. The 
aesthetic dimensions of this concept are intimately con- 
nected to the sacred and venerated. The grain is conceived of 
as organic, but in this version, it is more like a part of an 
anthropomorphic Cathedral than a plant. Not only can a man 
be present in a temple, but also a temple in a man, perhaps 
invisible but perceivable, as a germ of the influx of faith, 
love, and wisdom. The seeds of the higher power (the Lord 
Himself was compared to a grain of mustard seed °°) are very 
different from those known in the ancient agricultural world 
as incubated male seeds waiting for unfoldment. In various 
religious sources and traditions, the divine seed is a portion 
of the eternal essence, wrapping up a mysterious potency of 
life that cannot be destroyed. This germ or a spark of the 
divine life must be initially present in one’s utmost nature, 
within the self, raised by the mediatory power of the 
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noumenal (nous, “mind,” Grk.) dimension. The potential of 
consciousness truly knows no bounds. 

Like a river that is flowing and changing but does not 
change, staying as is in everlasting flux, “panta rhei”as Her- 
aclitus maintained, a man is not an exact man, but himself is 
the process of transformation. In the sublunary region, there 
is nO waxing without waning and vice versa. The forms go, 
but life continues, for the spirit is entangled in the forms it 
creates, demonstrating an individual nature through transi- 
tory phenomenal elements. Humans cannot outgrow their 
dependence upon the vegetable kingdom; therefore, they 
must not be at war with nature, which should reply in kind — 
they must ally, remaining in perpetual balance. This raises 
the question of whether a man is a part of nature or apart 
from it. Not to split the balance by this brittle alternative, we 
suggest that humanity is within nature, but not from nature. 
It should be reiterated that nature always gives priority to the 
interests of the whole over personal interests, while people, 
for their part, tend to solve general, objective problems by 
turning them into subjective ones. The danger of objectify- 
ing your insight is that it can impede individual realization, 
particularly in the case of the unsavory mixing of rational 
intellect with poor intelligence. 

Our “raid” on nature’s riches was expressed in close 
observation of details that one might otherwise never see, 
particularly with an esthetic clarity. Do not equate it with the 
admiration of landscape scenery that, in the opinion of Jane 
Austen, “became a mere jargon” in her times. Our entire 
outdoors was closely linked daily to art, through which our 
conceptual understanding of nature’s symbiotic traits was 
filtered. The images are full of grass and various greens 
seemingly drizzled with soft rain, mosaics from flowers, 
pomegranates, apples, and berries; in short, the natural world 
is shown as if living in personal air. Reflection on life 
through art might be a habit like any other — a visual practice 
that uses no words. Our photography has no relationship to 
the world. of impeccable makeup, artificial effects, or denat- 
uralized nature deprived of freshness and verdant charm. We 
ripped the photogenic leaves from the branches when they 
were still strong and fragrant. 

Imagine the trees reaching out to you with their small 
green hands shaking like leaves. The veins of the hand-like 
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leaves, as in the image Leafage, are the body language of 
plants, which fragile lives hang in a temporal balance. In the 
center, there is an eyewitness of the manual communication 
between the leaves: in exact words, the green hands, palms 
up, appeal to the empty hand cut out on the maple leaf, 
dangling from the top. The supposed hand is absent, which is 
no other than blank form, warning symbolically of the end of 
the season — la mort in the immortal life of nature. We do not 
mind the long waiting between the seed and the resulting 
plant, but when a plant finally grows, it is over too fast. One 
can be deeply aware of the fragility of all living things all the 
way back to the single cell in the verdant kingdom. 
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We arrived at all those transformations and shape-shift- 
ings in our “photomorgana” rather intuitively. They were 
built not so much on archetypal analogies as the inner state 
determined them. The ideas behind them might be summa- 
rized in the form of the uncomplicated koan that we cited in 
our article that appeared in A-Ya magazine in 1979. *’ When 
asked how to avoid wearing clothes and eating food that 
might interfere with one’s spiritual life, the sage replied, 
“Wear clothes and eat food.” One’s whole life can be devoted 
to solving this simplistically complex question. 


TOO SIMPLE 
CAAH ODA 


In mythology, there are many tales of the complete or 
partial transformations of plants into humans and vice versa. 
If you look very deeply into nature’s subtlety, you can spot its 
shadowy activity when nature comes to you as your doppel- 
ganger or its differently-named analog. We are locked in 
what might be called the circuit of the perpetual repetition in 
nature and the eternal curse of ignorance that it lays upon us. 


MIRROR BALL 


The two-meter diameter ball mirrored 
inside and outside is designed to be used by 
one person. When inside, in the background of 
the all-round reflection, the person pronounces his 
full name. The special sound equipment produces 
overlapping echoes. The sound dies down only after 
the individual has left the ball (30 seconds; so the 
individual still hears his own voice from the out- 
side). Thus, the ball produces and sort of 
delays the obtrusive and hypertrophied 
visual and auditory perception 


of one’s own self. 1975 
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The corrupted elements of selfishness are deeply rooted in 
human nature, and before one becomes aware of it, one’s life 
might be flooded with self-love and desire. The nature of 
living always seeks its own in everything and everybody, 
operating throw desires and sexual impulses embedded in 
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the principle of procreation. The libido and the ego are for- 
matted by nature’s rules stimulating them toward acquisitive 
and selfish impulses that emulate the movement of nature 
itself, that is, seeking self-interest and advantage in every- 
thing. That is what gradually entangles people into their 
sensual webs within and conflicts without. People think they 
are free and control their irrational subconscious impulses, 
while in reality their lives are mainly processions of fate. All 
life is based on the procreative principle of serving the 
purpose of nature. 
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The natural man may be an instrument of wisdom, but 
he sees everything by the light of nature as its product that is 
never perfect. The good does not come from the action itself 
but from a person’s inner wisdom by what he is. Natural man 
exists without really understanding it, not even having the 
foggiest idea about it, and can live running around as a 
jaybird, easygoing, even happy. While the intelligent person, 
who is conscious of his own existence as a whole, might be 
much unhappier because of his awareness of the predatory 
ecology of our dynamic world and his personal role in it. Any 
thinking individual periodically has to exercise a philosophi- 
cal duty to examine not only nature but also the nature of life 
and the condition it comes with, eventually realizing that 
happiness in nature and the nature of happiness are very dif- 
ferent concepts. Seneca taught his disciples that happiness 
comes from the metaphysical vision so they could have for 
themselves their own good. He believed that the ultra-rich 
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and superpowerful are the unhappiest of all. 

The breathtaking natural beauty may turn into a journey 
to vegetable serenity, temporal, if not “faked” by an appropri- 
ate time and situation. It might feel like magic, the magic that 
does not have to make sense, just a little divine intervention. 
The ancients thought that all this was according to the will of 
gods, smiling down on those enjoying natural splendor, mul- 
tiplying small sources of well-being. On second thought, 
gods are by no means always benevolent to the natural man; 
moreover, they reveal themselves in nature, often in a rather 
cruel way. Nature produces a lot of abnormalities, illnesses, 
and disasters; one can be blinded by envy, sorrow, anger, and 
fear. Just imagine the interior of the head of a natural man 
wedded to his natural habits. Inadvertently the old yogis’ 
question comes to mind, “If ignorance has no beginning, how 
can it have an end?” — which is its own answer. Some people 
try to get smart, others may have an obvious sign of intelli- 
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gence, and they all must make their choices — inevitable 
outcomes of human nature — so they gravitate to the side of 
good, evil, or anywhere in between. The potential result will 
be more powerful than the initial attraction to any side. This 
observation is rather bold but on the whole lucid, particularly 
if reinterpreted by the words of the Gospel of Philip: 


“Neither is good good, nor evil evil, nor is life life, nor 
death death. For that reason, each one will dissolve into 
its original nature. But those who are exalted above the 
world are indissoluble, eternal.” ® 


To give the gender definition to this not-always hospitable 
world, we may divide it into two aspects: mother nature and 
father culture. She manages natural life; he controls cultural 
development; in other words, she is in charge of the uncon- 
scious, instinctive motherly reproductive aspect, while he, 
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backed by his phallic aggressive fatherly instinct, controls the 
society. The crystallization of the spiritual entity from this 
collective mother-father archetype requires the sacrifice of 
the ego. Just a matter of observation, neither nature nor 
society gives anything for doing nothing; they love sacrifices, 
through which nature is made fertile and military missions 
supported. To get rid of the his/her patriarchal/matriarchal 
condition, one must withdraw from one’s important ego that 
is ever in need of attention, thus screening any possibility of 


R.G., Depraved Element, 1974, 
cardboard, paper, 8 x 8 x 8 cm 


perceiving the sublime consciousness. Sometimes, it is 
possible to get some orientation in the challenging process of 
inner development through the ideograms of myths — both 
nature and art are full of them. 

The boundaries of what might be thought of as art, with 
metaphysical and philosophical concepts thereof, are rather 
flexible. Erwin Schrédinger, who developed many funda- 
mental results in quantum theory, said that if we eliminate the 
whole of metaphysics, we shall take the soul out of both art 
and science.’ While there may be doubts regarding our self- 
understanding, we felt that our work is somehow permeated 
by a noumenal; it is a presence or an atmosphere rather than 
religiously formulated concepts. Visual language can unite 
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esthetics and meaning in a scenic and picturesque way that is 
beyond intellectual interpretation. Perception comes through 
imagination, visualization, and creative “prayer,” which can 
have some mystical elements. In this regard, we might bring 
to light some nuances about the importance of the different 
objectives that emerge. Whether it concerns religious prac- 
tices, creative arts, or literature, two forms of mysticism 
reflect the different approaches toward nature. The intelli- 
gible spiritual mysticism of Meister Eckhart differs from the 
sensual mysticism of Rumi, whose acute sensitiveness to 
nature and a somewhat subliminal naturalism turned into the 
fervor of eroticism. His life was full of erotic perturbations 
that led to the murder of his partner, who shared with him the 
garden of delights. In Buddhism, Kama-Mara, the composite 
of life desire and fear of death, brings a turbulent experience 
precisely of that nature. 


Prayer © 1993/2009, photo, 
metal, 95 x 134 cm 
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A true and natural state of contemplative man is not so 
much happiness as it is contentment that he finds within 
himself. According to the Upanishads, there is no happiness 
in any object in the world. Contentment is the very nature of 
the Self, as it is the habit of the mind. Call it a blissful soul or 
Atman; it is inwardly free of sorrow and care; its serenity is 
absolved from any frustrating desires or intrusive memories. 
The Self has created a “garden” of spirit within, at which gate 
one has waited with timid longing. Inherent to this state, a 
kind of graceful naturalness is far from childish simplicity 
and naiveté; quite the contrary, when adults recreate the 
pleasant childhood garden, it ceases to be a pleasure and 
becomes an artifice. The secret garden of spirit has a symbi- 
otic link to the life-wave of the planetary ecology extending 
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through all nature. The natural order is an extension of the 
divine order through creation, which paradigm and origin of 
all things and events apply to everything, including men. Our 
chromosomal partnership in creation is confirmed by the dis- 
coveries on the nature of the universe and man’s place in it. 
Man can be viewed from the standpoint of the time process, 
but the present alone is the form of actual life in the material 
plane. Individual and universal nature eventually must 
coincide, for all existence around us is our other Self. The 
optimistic pessimist Arthur Schopenhauer emphasized the 
symbiotic nature of a universal man: 


“Look at the poet or the philosopher, in whom reflection 
has reached such a height that, instead of being drawn 
on to investigate any one particular phenomenon of 
existence, he stands in amazement before existence 
itself this great sphinx, and makes it his problem. In him 
consciousness has reached the degree of clearness at 
which it embraces the world itself: his intellect has com- 
pletely abandoned its function as the servant of his will, 
and now holds the world before him; and the world calls 
upon him much more to examine and consider it, than to 
play a part in it himself. If, then, the degree of con- 
sciousness is the degree of reality, such a man will be 
said to exist most of all, and there will be sense and sig- 
nificance in so describing him... It must be admitted 
that many a man can have a degree of existence at least 
ten times as high as another — in other words, exists ten 
times as much.” 7° 


If nature represents the spirit in the matter in living 
forms, it must convey its powers, pouring into each 
personality’s internal and external experience, thoughts, 
emotions, memories, genetic traits, everything. To come into 
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perfect contact with this aspect of the nature, the ego swells 
endlessly until becoming identical to the principles of nature 
and no longer impeding the higher influx so that the spirit can 
find its vessel in the Self. Paracelsus, the Swiss physician and 
alchemist of the late Middle Ages, expressed a clear view of 
it: 
“All arts originate in divine wisdom, and no man ever 
invented anything through his own power... The 
chemist imitates Nature, the artist surpasses her; the 
laborer lends his hands to Nature, so that she may 
accomplish something through him, the artist makes use 
of the material with which Nature provides him, and 
produces something that exists in his own organism.” 7! 


He advocated the transformation of a personality via the 
royal art of alchemy, able to enlighten through different 
sacred symbols and creative principles of nature. Like an 
eager botanist who can detect rare specimens among the 
cliffs, the visionary person can detect the very principles of 
transformation. Speaking in archaic terms of Memphis and 
Thebes, he can find the sacred regenerating plant of Horus, 
called the “essence of being,” containing active substance 
reputed for uplifting into a divine state. This essence was 
equated to “a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and 
put in his own garden. It grew and became a large tree, and 
the birds of the sky lodged in its branches” (Luke 13:18-19). 
Now let us turn our attention from seeds developing into 
large trees to the sacred Tree of Life itself, of which we all are 
a part. 
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6: THE TREE OF LIFE 


This reality resembles a giant tree of life with endless arche- 
ology and time stretching at every moment: branching back 
into the past and forward into the future. Life manifests a 
divergence occurring over the space it occupies, experienced 
on the objective and subjective sides. The small tree of life of 
our story, on which metaphoric boughs we climb, branches 
into various periods of time and dimensions of our conscious- 
ness, illustrating its relatedness to the process, which may be 
tentatively linked to the concept of spiritual evolution. 
Usually, people imagine the tree with branches, twigs, leaves, 
buds, and blossoms that revive and spring out of the winter 
lethargy they were sleeping in. Hidden in plain sight, the her- 
meneutic tree can appear somewhat “naked” without the 
listed additions — the abstract tree in the abstract field, onto- 
logically speaking. The tree of life is a root of all things, 
“rustling in the air” like leaves on its thousand fractal 
branches. No one knows when and how that tree of life has 
been seeded. It springs from its own seed and dissolves into 
it to have a fresh start. According to the change of seasons, 
we see only the chain reaction of the temporary forms of this 
tree, but not its source. But what is the seed of its seed? The 
tree is a diagram of evolution, typifying the entire cosmic 
process. 
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Turning to the strata of our visual narration to convey that 
concept, we unwittingly brought into play its three layers — 
the allegorical (artistic), tropological (ethical), and anagogi- 
cal (spiritual)-—in a manner similar to the principle of 
sermons. Yet, in contrast to the latter, our visual messages do 
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not pursue a religious, apologetic, or missionary goal. 
Instead, first and foremost, our work taps into the resources 
of knowledge that can possibly illuminate inner points of 
contact. These can be evoked naturally in the minds of indi- 
viduals who possess memories of them. 

Things have their season in the breezy, bright green 
spring, warm bronze autumn, and snowy white winter. In 
autumn, a tree dies temporarily: the wind blowing through its 
branches strips them from its leaves, dropping like tears. In 
spring, the leaves are back, thick, and green. Where there is 
life, there is a breath of nature with its endless repetition and 
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wanton waste of materials involving men in the rehearsals of 
its processes. We are subjected to the secret power of nature 
and its fate. Enjoying the elemental intelligence of nature, 
people plunge into its greeneries, frenzies, and necessities. 
These familiar pictures are also reflected in art. But in our 
case, all these nature’s gifts are merely concepts closely 
related to the tree of life, which includes all types of natural 
gradations, growing upward and downward. This tree is 
present in our photographs in a variety of forms. It bears geo- 
metric and anthropomorphic fruits, sprouts through the 
human figure, takes root into the sky and the crown into the 
ground, burns with fire, pours as water; it is baked as bread or 
composed of a mosaic of seeds alone, dispensed with trunks 
and leaves. However, we were interested not in its forms but 
in its meaning. Signal codes of nature are present everywhere 
and in everything. We just try to scan their frequencies and 
reflect them in our art, creating concepts as naturally as an 
apple tree creates apples. 

The idea of a tree as a symbol of life attracted us in our 
early Russian period; naturally, its epitome didn’t take long to 
appear. The performance The Tree of Life consisted of several 
mise-en-scenes, which description can be kept to a concep- 
tual minimum: 


WE APPROACH THE TREE, 
CLIMB IT, 
AND SIT IN IT. 
GRADUALLY, 


THE TREE IS COVERED WITH MANY “FRUITS.” 


Approaching this tree, our friends climb and sit in it, repre- 
senting the ever-enlarging family of homo sapiens. Thus, par- 
ticipation in the vital life process gradually extends: the 
concept of this growing tree and its vita longa is a basic prin- 
ciple of life reflected in multiple areas, including man’s cre- 
ativity and his vita brevis. The conscious process of indi- 
vidualization and perfection ultimately leads to flowering, 
bringing to fruition the interrelated and interconnected tree of 
whole life, regardless of how distinct their existential forms 
may be. This short period of our life in Moscow was, to some 
extent, a pleasant illusion of our youth, the exciting time 
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when people are full of various ideas, have many, mostly 
random friends, and make creative plans, not fully realizing 
that the situation of the “knights’ round table” does not last 
long. Nevertheless, the 70s were one of the critical moments 
in the trajectory of our life — a fairly calm and creative period 
for us and many others. After we departed from Russia in 
1979, we received a series of photographs showing our 
Moscow friends replicating this performance in our honor: 
they climbed the same tree, demonstrating that it continues to 
bloom and bring anthropomorphic fruits. 

An equally strange topic was touched upon in the folio 


The Tree of Life, performance, 
May 1, 1977, near Moscow, 
photo by Victor Novatsky 
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Trees, also made in Moscow. This time, it did not concern 
camaraderie, evolutionary theories, or the continuation of life 
from generation to generation. Focused around the art of psy- 
choanalysis with its bizarre twists and turns, it was a 
“research” work on dreams and their control or simply a 
guide to photographing dreams. Mythological time, which, to 
some extent, operates in our dreams, has other parameters 
than the real one. Contact with the sacred flow of time that is 
always passing but never passes away can be called an onto- 
logical illusion, from which the comments in this album are 
derived. 


“Jan.4 We dreamed that a tree flew away to a different 
world having left its roots here.” 

“Jan.5 We dreamed of a crowd of trees marching to a 
demonstration.” 


Trees. Dreams of Rimma and Valeriy Gerlovin from I to 21 Jan. 1978. 
Introduction to Dream Photography, the folio and 20 plates, each 
37 x 27x2.5cm, cardboard, fabric, photographs by Igor Makarevich 
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“Jan.7 We dreamed that this tree died 29 years ago, 
without changing its appearance.” 

“Jan.8 We did not sleep.” 

“Jan.9 We dreamed that the three (to the left) cut down 
the other tree (to the right).” 

“Jan. 14 We dreamed that it was winter of 1991.” 
“Jan. 18 We dreamed that we were dreaming of a winter 
forest.” 

“Jan. 21 These trees dream us.” 


02.08. 
03.40. 


Jan.2. 2.08 a.m. Rimma dreamed that the tree 


was being cold, at 03.40 a.m. Valery had the 


same dream. 


Trees. Dreams of Rimma and Valeriy Gerlovin from 1 to 21 Jan. 1978. 
Introduction to Dream Photography, a fragment of a plate, photograph 
by Igor Makarevich 
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In the displacement of the layers of reality and dreams, 
there is also a kind of reality, although perhaps of astral 
property. At the primary level, there is a “well” of memory 
from which interpretations of dreams are scooped. In a more 
complex subordination, it is in this layer that an embryo of a 
psychological nature is formed, rising from the well of the 
subconscious like a spiral of a dream. We depicted this 
somewhat surrealist aspect of life by dreaming about the 
tree of life that turned out to be the real winter forest. Just as 


(. ) ‘ ( ). 


Jan.6. We dreamed that the trees were called A.Si- 


dorov (to the left) and S.Salaboom (to the right). 


Trees. Dreams of Rimma and Valeriy Gerlovin from 1 to 21 Jan. 1978. 
Introduction to Dream Photography, a fragment of a plate, photograph 
by Igor Makarevich 
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easily, such a wintery post-industrial dream can turn into a 
pre-industrial midsummer night’s dream. Dreams can easily 
and naturally intersect with the photographic illusion, 
allowing for some absurd flexibility in their interpretation, up 
to us insanely wondering if we not only photographed trees, 
but if the trees also photographed us, or what... Nevertheless, 
a touch of absurdity can fill in gaps when life lacks sense and 
is full of dissonances. But speaking of the sane facts, this 
work was the black and white conceptual prototype of our 
future color versions of various pseudo flora rooted in the 
mythological tree of life. Three months after leaving Russia, 
at our first exhibition in the West, we showed several works 
from the series of absurd albums. They were exhibited 
unfolded in the expanded version, and for easy reading, the 
binoculars were hung on the wall. 


Nachst St. Stephan Gallery, Vienna, Austria, 1979. From left to right: Trees, 1978; Elemen- 
tary Guide with Plates to Achieving the Extraordinary States, 1978; on the back wall: Meta- 
morphosis of a Frog by V.G., 1976; down on the floor: the fold-out book Communication, 
1977, made in collaboration with the Austrian artist Renata Bertlmann. 
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The universal divine principle pervades all aspects of 
life, which explains why the geographical distribution of the 
tree of life symbol is the widest. Its idea was known in Meso- 
potamia; India surrounded it with extensive lore; in the 
Amazon, it grew into a giant grandmother tree; in North reli- 
gions, the massive world tree Yggdrasil “framed” all life. 
Druids envisioned the universe’s arrangement in the tree’s 
structure, which Assyrians depicted schematically as a series 
of knots and crisscrossing lines. In Europe, the biblical 
stories about this tree were evangelized in the art of all 
mediums. We are all linked through the tree of life, extending 
everywhere its perennial roots. This meta-tree holds the 
secrets of creation and gives access to the cosmic mind, as 
evidenced by its ancient mythography. 

The tree of life is one and only, the wholeness itself, 
which can grow into a complete forest, depending on its vi- 
sion and interpretation. In Genesis, there are two trees in Para- 
dise: the tree of life symbolizes the perfect virtue of a univer- 
sal or individual kind, while the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil leads to experience in matter, where the inner reali- 
ties of being are abandoned for the outer appearances. How- 
ever, in the Christian Gnostic sacramental catechesis, the Gos- 
pel of Philip, this division is described somewhat differently: 


“There are two trees growing in Paradise. The one bears 
animals, the other bears men. Adam ate from the tree 
which bore animals. He became an animal and he 
brought forth animals (71:22)... There are many ani- 
mals which are in human form (81:5).” 


In Sanskrit terms, the tree of life is free from duality and 
non-duality, and, having no limit, it qualifies itself by itself. 
The biblical tree of knowledge develops via affirmation and 
negation, marking the equilibrating pulse of the mystical life. 
It would be sufficient if these principles were proportional, 
partly attracting and partly repelling, but it is not quite so in 
reality. One can be dangerously entranced or overwhelmed 
by processing the knowledge obtained from that tree, which 
can turn into a chimerical idea. The mythical disproportions 
can be expressed in the language of mathematical abstrac- 
tions. As one may guess, the negation of negation could be 
equivalent to an affirmation, while any real number multi- 
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plied by zero makes zero. How can we bridge the gaps 
between the branches of the tree of knowledge strewn with 
puzzles and paradoxes? Perhaps, the ultimate reality can be 
described only by a series of negations of all that it is not. 


Horizontal Tree © 1999 


The ancient Greeks envisioned just one majestic tree 
but divided its branches into two types, representing the two 
transformative forces of Eros and Eris (god of love and 
goddess of strife). The branches of Eros carry an impulse for 
living through emotional love and union, while Eris’ energy 
grows through intellectual strife and division, similar to the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. The principle of this 
division can be traced in many tenets, for example, a pre- 
Socratic concept of the cross of four basic striving elements, 
the two columns of the kabbalistic tree of life, the three 
channels of kundalini (Ida, Pingala, and Sushumna), or the 
three sons of Adam and Eve: Cain, Abel, and Seth. The dark 
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and light forces and their syncretic medium are particularly 
important in gnostic cosmology. 

The layers of both physical life and its astral correlations 
are symbolized by the tree branches; each of them might alter 
the course of another. All beings draw their life force from the 
invisible and unmanifestable tree — the ultimate energy 
source of all life. Its branches represent different levels of 
distance from that energy source; their number varies from 
system to system. For instance, in the Book of Revelation, 
the tremendous lifetime of struggle (of one and many) is jam- 
med into seven apocalyptic seals, while in Kabbala, ten is an 
ideal number; hence there are ten sefiras or powers attached 
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to this tree. What all these systems have in common is that to 
get anywhere on the tree by a mere external jump from one 
branch to another brings no real progress. Employing the 
intuition, the higher and the lower, might be helpful in tree 
traveling, which, in very broad terms, has a fork outlet. The 
effect of going down to its roots and into the unconscious 
could be detrimental (God forbid getting stuck in that humus 
forever). Still, eventually, even this can lead to certain 
positive results. The second way is simply to hang from its 
branches, get into the amorphous state, and feel neither here 
nor there. And the third principle concerns spiritual realiza- 
tion by gradually climbing up, which would be the highest 
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Alchemical Bouquet © 1998 


and the noblest compared to the other two ways — then one 
can leave this tree altogether. 

Now, if we come under the shade of the tree of knowl- 
edge, we can enjoy its freshness by virtue of the categories of 
the arts, presenting the made-up reality in an artwork mirror- 
ing the sensible world. Is it possible for a man to obtain 
knowledge from this tree through imagination and imitation 
of natural splendor if one merely gets there gracefully, say, 
through the arts? It is doubtful whether a deceptive apple of 
knowledge can be found on a non-existent tree. Yet, art tech- 
niques allow us to envisage it and embody emotional tensions 
within the world, not promising its expertise in-depth. The 
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nominal content can be revealed through spontaneous artistic 
reception of the phenomenal world and “splashed out” in 
visual forms without a transgression of the law of the tree of 
knowledge. 

Apple Tree is a gnostic version of Hagia Sophia (Holy 
Wisdom, Grk.), holding the forbidden fruit on which the 
magic square is carved. The peculiarity of this square is that 
the sum of three digits in each row, crossing the center, equals 
15; the arrangement of its numbers having certain occult 
properties is believed to have mythical significance with 
mystical effects. Considering that the magic apple does not 
drop far from the magic tree and that everything grows from 
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the same root, the subjective process passes through the 
objective interweaving of nature and vice versa. Our Lady, 
Seat of Wisdom, to employ the traditional Catholic title, 
settles down atop the triune tree growing out of her braids as 
if suggesting that one can only gather the fruits of knowledge 
from the tree of oneself. In other words, logos (“word,” 
“reason,” Grk.) or the principle of creative order is on the top 
of the tree of life. In many of our works, hair is used as an 
antenna that can “lead” to a different form of information, 
emulating the spreading branches of the tree of life. “A gentle 
tongue is a tree of life, but perverseness in it breaks the spirit” 
(Proverbs 15:4) would be an accurate metaphor for the dual 
aspect of knowledge. 

In an active social life, one cannot help some without 
injuring others, meaning that any good-minded measures 
would worry bad-minded subjects. That always puts the good 
on the defensive side, while the bad is forever on the offen- 
sive side because it is much more active than the good. A 
dualistic (either/or) perspective ever exists; consider, for 
example, the awareness of Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust 
that he is: 


“Part of that Power which would 
The Evil ever do, and ever does the Good.” (lines 1335- 
1336) 


“Ein Teil von jener Kraft, 
Die stets das Bose will und stets das Gute schafft. ” 


Friedrich Hélderlin, the key figure of German Romanticism, 
also stated: 


“But where the danger is, also 
grows the saving power.” Patmos 


“Wo aber Gefahr ist, wachst 
Das Rettende auch.” Patmos 


Supposedly, Hélderlin brought to Hegel’s attention the idea 
of Heraclites about the unity of opposites, on which Hegel 
based his concept of dialectics. It seems that the human ego 
has a kind of intermediate place between good and evil, while 
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the triptych of thesis-antithesis-synthesis, bearing “coinci- 
dentia oppositorum, is a native part of the human psyche. 
Hence climbing over the ambivalent tree of knowledge of 
both bliss and abyss is rather natural for a man. He merely 
confirms by his own experience that nature produces nothing 
unmixed, and the tree of knowledge, a metaphysical ever- 
green growing on the terrestrial soil, is of the same nature. 
There might be only eternal stillness for a natural man 
without contrasts and conflicting desires, and nothing there 
could ever be perceived. Besides, the truth might be on both 
sides of every question, so his analysis of the act of knowing 
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is always subjected to duality, eventually yielding to pleasure 
and pain. Viewing the world from a personal standpoint, 
people always want to know how the world sees them. When 
everybody checks on each other, the information is close-knit 
and has nothing to do with genuine knowledge. The expres- 
sion “the more you learn, the less you fear” might be correct 
in terms of one’s social orientation, academic study, or PC. 
But learning about the evil ways of the material world can 
only increase one’s fear, blinding and exhausting by the dis- 
gusting yet tantalizing facts that one has been allowed to see. 
We need not take the discourse on the duality any further, for 
only the wise man knows how to employ virtue and vice if he 
is to advance the cause of good. 

Let us turn our attention from the tree of knowledge to 
the tree of life. Myriads of scholastic books have been written 
about it mainly by those who themselves were not able to 
penetrate its layers of meaning and impeded others from do- 
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ing so. Goethe (himself an amateur metaphysician) put his 
counsel in the mouth of Mephistopheles (lines 2038-2039): 


“Grey, dear friend, is all theory 
and green the golden tree of life.” 


“Grau, teurer Freund ist alle Theorie 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.” 


So was our approach to creating images that seemed to be 
addressing the same subject, naming it not and stripping it of 
lofty terminology. The life formation of this tree, like blood 
vessels, permeates all that exists; and our participation in its 
“performance” is similar to the leaves, flowers, and fruits that 
the tree canopy sheds and bears again. This tree draws up the 
sap of life, nurturing all souls with its ambrosia. Everybody 
sees its meaning according to their inner disposition, as the 
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Gospel of Thomas maintains: 


“Some love this tree, but hate its fruit, 
others love the fruit and hate the tree.” 72 


Still, others use it mystically, like shamans in apole-climbing 
ritual to achieve supernatural power. And perhaps Blake was right 
saying “A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees.” 
The image Day and Night unites light and darkness, 
skipping the twilight zone of uncertainty. The guiding tree 
trunk traverses the landscape of the face, metaphorizing the 
day and night of consciousness — the thoughts and “under- 
thoughts.” The deep darkness of the earth merges with the 
tenebrous obscurity of the starry night sky, in which the roots 
are not imprisoned but guided by the moonlight. If the tree of 
life grows through many realms, connecting all forms of cre- 
ation, thus forming a vertical axis between the earth and the 
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heavens. In various European and non-European cosmogo- 
nies, it is envisioned as a universal tree whose crown reaches 
the divine and cosmic realms, while its roots go through the 
material world and the unmapped chthonic world beneath. In 
some way, its tripartite structure of heaven-earth-underworld 
is reflected in the theological concept of paradise-purgatory- 
hell. This universal myth does not contradict the assumption 
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R. G., Paradise, Purgatory, Hell, 1976, wood, cardboard, paper, the original is 56 x 42 x 3.1 cm, collection 
The State Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. Its larger version was done for the European travelling exhibition 
Poetry and Performance, 2017-2022. The interactive cubic poem is filled with 60 small cubes bearing the 
names of different famous personalities: Socrates, Nefertiti, Joan of Arc, Nietzsche, Napoleon, Raphael, 
Nobel, Confucius, Lincoln, Gagarin, the Beatles (all four in one unit), and others. And, of course, there is 
Dante himself, the guide, and the expert in afterlife judgments. The spectators have their own choice in 
the arrangements of the cubes, passing the judgments on the condition that only names are mortal. 
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that the world grew out of God as the tree from the seed. A 
multiplicity of things exists only through maya, while divine 
force is eternal and unchanging, transcending human capaci- 
ties. Regardless, the labyrinth of this tree provides a path 
along which one may travel in search of God. According to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, this search is undeniably auspicious 
and advantageous: 


“The Supreme Being does not build up nature around 
us, but puts it forth through us, as the life of the tree puts 
forth new branches and leaves through the pores of the 
old... Who can set bounds to the possibilities of man? 
Once inhale the upper air, being admitted to behold the 
absolute nature of justice and truth, and we learn that 
man has access to the entire mind of the Creator.” 7 


When absolute creative potential descends into the relative, 
transitory phenomenal world, it supplies this world with a vital 
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impulse, coaxing life from the roots into wavering twigs. So 
the tree of life expands rather quickly from a negligible root 
into a great universal tree, which we are metaphorically 
climbing up like children. The tree trunk is firmly attached to 
the stem of nature, the original source of organic matter. One 
should always think twice before cutting down a tree. In 
mythology, trees are endowed with conscious spirit, there- 
fore, are approached with dignity. Druids asked each tree for 
forgiveness before it was cut down. The very trunk of the tree 
is filled with threads of life, and the leaves are also its breath- 
ing organs. The architect Frank Lloyd Wright designed 
houses around existing trees on the lot, while the composer 
Charles Ives envisioned the singing tree in which every leaf 
joins in concert; he wrote in Postface to 114 Songs about 
those who 


“hear the transcendental strains of the day’s symphony 
resounding in their many choirs, and in all their perfec- 
tion, through the west wind and the tree tops!” 


William Blake was also in complete communication and 
harmony with the trees placing them into the ground that is 
groundless: 


“The tree which moves some to tears of joy is in the eyes 
of others only a green thing that stands in the way. Some 
see Nature all ridicule and deformity ... and some scarce 
see Nature at all. But, to the eyes of the man of imagina- 
tion, Nature is imagination itself.” 7 


Although the concept of the tree of life is based on a visible 
tree, its ontological version refers not to the material sub- 
stance as we know it but to the abstract root-matter. The 
mighty tree has somewhat deeper roots in our visual concepts 
than the real one, however beautiful it may look when its 
limbs sprout leaves looking upward toward their potential... 
And the difference in the potential of the tree of life 
compared to the possibilities of all other trees is that the tree 
of life maps a secret path of return to divinity, while all other 
trees return from whence they sprouted, i.e., to earth and the 
natural world with its centerless whirl of the vastness of 
expansion. For all those reasons, our artwork balances 
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between material and non-material, using various plants only 
as outward signs for the inner meaning. 

Abstracting from the longevity of impermanent things, 
the tree of life is never wholly outside time, yet somehow out 
of joint with it. The deeper one penetrates into the primeval 
archeology of this tree, the clearer one feels that time is like a 
fluid flowing in the tree’s veins. The life of this perennial, 
masked by the “bulletproof” symbol of time, extends from 
the eons-old past of all civilizations. 

Every kingdom of life belongs to the tree of life, each fruit 
developing according to evolutionary rules. Darwin called 
his main opus The Origin of Species the tree of life. All these 
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species are not fixed entities but are parts of the grandiose 
development scheme, and those not containing high-quality 
DNA often become extinct. In bioinformatics, the branching 
diagram showing the relationship of all entities in terms of 
their genetic characteristics is also called an evolutionary or 
phylogenetic tree. In fact, all life on our planet has common 
ancestry belonging to a single phylogenetic tree with its great 
chain of being. This idea came from the ancient notion of a 
ladder-like development from lower into higher forms, 
including the geological time scale tracking the progress of 
all metamorphic events. So you can trace your family tree far 
back to the creation of the world. 
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Mathematicians also use tree-building techniques as a 
basic algorithm for calculation and division. The bottomless 
Pascal’s Triangle might be presented as an arithmetical 
model of the tree of life. The multiplicative formula of this 
infinite triangle follows a simple rule of adding the two num- 


Pascal’s Triangle © 1990 


bers above to make the number below. Pascal saw in it a pre- 
dictive model for the matrix of life and employed it as a 
mathematical tool for solving problems in probability theory. 
Imagine the fractal model of all that is, was, or will be — it 
must be anchored on the law of nature that is carrying the 
process of reproduction, increase, and repetition most effi- 
ciently. The roots, branches, and veins of leaves of a tree are 
fractals, distributed with some regularity. In winter, a tree 
looks like a scheme, only a naked structure undressed from 
leaves, so its skeletal branches look like roots upside down. 
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In that latent activity, life continues as if seen through the 
looking glass. 

The idea of a tree suggests a variety of forms support- 
ed by prolific powers without specific reference to vegetation 
and the aesthetic beauty of nature. Sometimes, the related 


Neck of Alphabets © 1989 


concepts require another voicing proceeding with time by 
sequential thoughts and their visualization, but the metaphor 
for the tree of life is still there. Thus, Neck of Alphabets is a 
figurative anthropomorphic tree of languages united by the 
fact that human brain has an innate capacity for communica- 
tion. The alphabetical rings entwining the neck “trunk” 
imitate the annual rings embossed on a tree trunk. They 
develop from ancient to contemporary languages, such as 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, Cunei forms, Sanskrit, Chinese hiero- 
glyphs, Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, English, and Russian. Just as 
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a point of interest, in various translations, the meaning of 
ancient Egyptian Djed, the axis of the tree of life linking earth 
with stars, suggests the concept of speech and divine speech 
in particular. 

An imaginary line around which all things are arranged, 
aligned, or rotated, such as Earth or other planets, has 
attracted considerable attention from humanity since prehis- 
toric times. There was, of course, a natural tendency to en- 
vision this somewhat cosmic concept in familiar biological 
form. The tree of life symbolizes interconnectedness, form- 
ing a vertical axis that organizes the relationship between 
heaven, earth, and the underworld. In this way, Djed been 
guarding the divine establishment in the ancient Egyptian 
universe. 

One of the prime symbols of Buddhism is the Bodhi fig 
tree, a prominent part of all Eastern religious iconography. 
Painted or carved with heart-shaped leaves, its branches con- 
ceptualize the journey to enlightenment. This sacred tree 
became a shrine for the Buddha, who, after immovable medi- 
tating for 49 days with unblinking eyes under it, found the 
Four Noble Truths: 


the truth of suffering, 

the truth of the cause of suffering, 

the truth of the end of suffering, and 

the truth of the path that leads to the end of suffering. 


The laws of infinitely small and infinitely large qualities 
differ from the usual ones; by analogy, we may say that when 
a person enters extreme conditions, he changes fundamen- 
tally. In India, there are many rituals of veneration of the 
massive fig trees with various offerings and chanting, for 
they are considered guardians and bringers of luck. The 
oldest historically authenticated trees grow up to 31m tall 
with the trunk 3m wide, attracting a stream of devotees who 
pilgrimage to them from all over India. Actually, giant trees 
grow not only in the East. Some facts of the arboreal age and 
size might be not out of place here, for the largest sequoia 
tree, called the General Sherman Tree, grows in the Giant 
Forest in Sequoia National Park in California; it is 83m tall 
and 11m in diameter. While the oldest bristlecone pine in the 
White Mountains of California is 5,062 years old, the passage 
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is of more than the biblically allotted life span. 

Our interest in botany was not actual but mythological, 
which anomalies or, rather, some unusual features were not 
snarled into surreal violation of causal reasoning, although 
some images can be challenged. Framed lavishly with 
colorful leaves, The Tree Around might be one of them, for it 
is shown in a somewhat inverted situation. The snaky apple 
tree grows in the black emptiness encircled by the massed 
leafage that forms the background. The tree stands amid the 
green flame of the forest in which all trees merge into one 
composite. This ecologically pure precinct of leaves might be 
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denoted. by the words “force of nature.” The green depth of 
tangled leaves is very natural yet liberated from naturalism. 
One more detail, the tree as an object subsists in the subject, 
for its top is crowned by the human head bearing an apple. 
The composition evokes a spontaneous association with the 
biblical tale of the serpent encircling the tree of knowledge, 
Eve, and the apple — an unfortunate fortune trophy. But the 
serpent is not coiling around the tree but lives within its trunk 
as if it is both the spirit of the tree and the spirit of adventure, 
leading all adventurers into the blind alleys surrounding this 
eerie tree. 

Each image can contain several ideas, which “reveal 
themselves” to the viewers in proportion to their capacity for 
revelation. Moving through the densely informative world of 
picture-writing, one can enter a strange garden of imagina- 
tion in which the aesthetic biosphere does not resemble the 
world. of everyday consciousness of reality. The harmony, 


V.G., Garden © 1975, steel erector set, enamel, 
26 x 26 x 10.5 cm, stand 114 cm high, collection 
Zimmerli Art Museum, Rutgers University, NJ 
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circulating like a breath in the whole body of life, might be 
captured in different media, including the arts. But that has to 
be envisioned and experienced inside, ready like a seed of a 
future tree, before it can bloom outside in the completed aes- 
thetic form. This is how it works in mythology when some- 
one wants to achieve something. 

Returning to the magical trees, we have to mention the 
Scandinavian ash tree Yegdrasil with its immense size, liter- 
ally, of mythological proportions. It has both cosmogonical 
and cosmological functions: its roots are inthe kingdom of 
death, while its branches extend into heaven. The gods 
assembled at that tree daily, as was envisioned in the time 
of Germanic paganism. During the apocalyptic battle 
Ragnarok, Yggdrasil shuddered and groaned, and all men 
and gods perished to be recreated from the tree trunks later. 
Such is the cycling nature of the Eddic eschatology bear- 
ing some similarities to Hindu manvantaras (periods of 
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306,720,000 years). This tree has a considerable impact on 
people’s lives, and for a good reason; Edda contains the 
ironic warning that more serpents lie beneath Yggdrasil “than 
any fool can imagine.” 7° 

The Indian scriptures present this tree somewhat differ- 
ently in the parable of a sage worshiping it. There was a rigor- 
ously religious ascetic man, who lived on the tree-top as it 
was the most unpolluted place, where he performed. various 
sacred rites, and finally was granted the vision of the huge 
majestic Kadamba tree, which 


“seemed to wipe with its hands (its foliage) the tears 
(raindrops) of his beloved sky. It had actually covered 
the space between heaven and earth with the thousands 
of its arms (branches), and it stood like the cosmic form 
of the Lord, with the sun and the moon for his eyes... 
The sage ascended this tree which stood like a pillar 
linking heaven and earth.” ”” 


The syncretic version of the world tree as the axis mundi 
is acommon motif in shamanism, envisioning the infrastruc- 
ture of the universe in coherence with the sacred world of 
spirits. The cosmos is a living organism with rhythmical 
breathing in and breathing out, presented as a series of births 
and deaths. Dense with sacrality, the tree of life relates to the 
metaphysical structure of the world, the mystery of existence 


R.G., Before-After, shown in closed and open 
positions. 1988, wood, acrylic, 35 x 36 x 6cm 
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per se with its paradigmatic “re-beginning” and “re-ending.” 
Our lives are preceded by a preexistence and continue ina 
postexistence, meaning that our mortal life is a mere interim 
between the two modalities of being “before” and “after.” 
The cosmic tree of shamans stands at the center of the 
world, so they can ascend by that tree to heaven and attain a 
certain form of divinization. All life is rooted in that tremen- 
dous world tree used by Siberian shamans as the stairs lead- 
ing up to the heavenly spheres in the tree crown and down to 


V.G., Staircase Man, 
1985, 317 x 53 x 23 cm, 
wood, acrylic 
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the underworld located in the roots. They can travel by that 
tree in a trance to the three shamanic worlds, including our 
earthly middle world, located in the trunk. In terms of the 
geographical location, the sacred tree grows somewhere very 
far, perhaps in the other world where it is guarded by various 
violent monsters, and collecting its fruits presupposes an ini- 
tiatory ordeal. 

The universal myth is that diving into the demonic 
underworld can give exceptional knowledge and mastery in 
the subtle manipulation of every situation to get the desirable 
results. There are pathways from the roots to any part of the 
tree; however, shamans or similar experimenters must assim- 
ilate their energy rightly if they are to reach any level they 
want, riding on the living sap or life fluid. Risking being 
buried alive below, they must act as gardeners using the 
compost to enrich the soil. The sprouting of intuitive knowl- 
edge occurs in mental darkness and complete secrecy. Dark- 
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ness is pregnant with the future. After accomplishing the 
theurgic work, shamans return through the tree to where they 
were at the beginning, which is now also the end, thus 
making the circle complete. Like the rhythm of night and day, 
the deep-down subconscious roots spreading in all directions 
are united with the sunlight-conscious branches, thus recov- 
ering transcendent essence through the layers of existence. 
One unique feature of shamanic practices is that travel- 
ing over that tree, or riding the tree, as they call it, might be 
for the purpose of spiritual healing, and that is aside from 
their vast herbal pharmacopeia, extending from medicines to 
poisons. Each shaman is a combination of a man of nature 
and nature of man, somewhat mixing an ecstatic religious 
experience with an indigenous state of nature, possessing 
animal-like magical ability. Since the tree runs throughout all 
life, including any creature, the healer can reach the essence 
of any entity encoded on that tree. Riding its life currents, 


V.G., Leaf, 1976, 35.5 x 23.5 
x 2.5 cm, steel erector set, 
glass, paper, cardboard, text 
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medicine men descend into the roots, get into direct inter- 
course with the transcendent world, and communicate with 
the spirits. Rising up through branching pathways, the healer 
can find the particular spot, the tiny twig or the leaf, to which 
the spirit of the sick creature is attached to the world tree, and 
fix the “wiring, replacing a blown fuse.” They also escort the 
souls of the dead to the otherworld. 

In many traditions, the root meta-element of matter and 
its prime force are associated with the feminine principle. It 
is enough to recall Indian Kali-Shakti, ancient Egyptian Isis, 
and her Semitic descendants, such as Shekinah in Sefir 
Sefirot, the kabbalistic version of the tree of life. In 
Hinduism, the roots of nature belonging to the motherly 
aspect are in the lowest earthbound chakra Muladhara, so to 
awaken the kundalini, one must go deep down at the base of 
the spine, into the roots of the spine tree, in order to release 
the spiritual essence from the material forms. In Sanskrit, 
Muladhara means “root of support,” representing the foun- 
dation and basic survival needs, the realm of matter/earth 
related to the physical world, in which karma is expressed. 
The classical element of earth is related to this chakra in 
which the kundalini shakti (force) sleeps in the form of a 
snake wrapped three and a half times around a lingam 
(symbol of god Shiva). It has to be awakened, aroused, and 
returned to its divine source, identified with Brahman. The 
densest of all planes, the foundation of the “energy body” in 
Yoga, Muladhara gives tangible forms to intangible emana- 
tions. On the emotional level, down here, one might encoun- 
ter the stony-hearted mother with the overpowering strength 
of natural instincts rooted in the ground of our own mortality. 
Meeting the inferior mother, we must not block our vision of 
her other side, the superior one that embodies what was 
known as the “mystery of femininity.” 

The anthropomorphic Tree of Life with a cruciform 
monogram represents a feminine creative matrix adorned 
with fluffy hair foliage. The seasonal renewal of this tree is 
continuously in an infinite loop, intended to show the under- 
lying perpetual structure behind the decaying temporal forms 
of nature. Not violating the conservation law of nature, the 
homogeneous spirit-matter connection is elaborated intri- 
cately. The celestial energy comes down and finds its expres- 
sion in the plane of matter, and our purpose as human beings 
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230 x 122 cm, collection of Auck- 
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is to bring that energy back around the circuit, backing up the 
tree of life. The two monograms code this simple message. 
The Egyptian goddess Isis was sometimes represented 
in the form of a tree with a breast from which her son Horus 
sucks. In ancient Greek mythology, vegetation goddesses 
often appeared in the form of trees; they were worshiped 
under many different names. The moon goddess Artemis was 
honored as a tree or pillar symbolizing the cosmic axis 
similar to Djed in the land of pharaohs. At Rhodes, Helen of 
Troy was known as Helen of the Tree. There were other great 
mothers, such as Aphrodite, Rhea, and Demeter. The symbol 
of Athena was the olive tree standing now atop the Acropolis 
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of Athens in her dedication and reverence. The maternal tree 
of many names is the matrix of the destiny of universal life; 
those admitted to its canopy can obtain wisdom and read their 
fortunes in the fall of her leaves. As the universal matrix, she 
brings life into manifestation in matter and time, including 
human time-bound conditions. 

The Latin word materia, as a matter of fact, is derived 
from mater, as in mater materialis (mother of material sub- 
stance), which, in several European languages, also means 
the wood at the trunk of a tree. Sometimes, the root-matter — 
feminized in its appearance — is approached as some dangerous 
woman manifesting an instinctive propensity to evil rather 
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than good. In this function, the she-tree turns into a spindle of 
necessity, weaving all lives from an undivided whole of 
nature, from its subatomic particles that, for her, are some 
kind of primitive organisms, like amoebas. And in the end, as 
if obsessively representing her own obsession with changes, 
the she-tree changes her color, fades, or altogether withers. 
All lives turn gradually into fallen leaves blown in, blown out. 

For the ancient Egyptians, the sycamore (sycos, “fig,” 
Grk.) was the mother-tree, and the sky goddess Nut lived in 
it. She was areceptacle for spirits of the dead and unborn 
souls, which were sitting on the tree branches in the form of 
birds. Every leaf of her tree contained a destiny word, a kind 
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of personal mantra, and she was the emissary of nature, 
which bidding was fulfilled through her. This mythography 
consists of outward symbols that, without inner sense, one 
cannot open up to their full meaning. So also is the “fact,” 
introduced in the Hebrew Haggadah, that the forbidden fruit 
was not the apple but the fig, the remnant of the ancient belief 
system. King Solomon, famous for his wisdom and harem 
housing 700 wives and 300 concubines (1 Kings 11:3), also 
associated the all-nourishing mother with the tree: 


“Her ways are pleasant ways, and all her paths are 
peace. She is a tree of life to those who take hold of her; 
those who hold her fast will be blessed” (Proverbs 
3:13-18). 


In terms of individual spiritual evolution, the feminine side of 
nature represents the matrix of the prenatal stage of the 
neophyte before self-regeneration. The prenatal state can be 
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explained as retirement into one’s sympathetic nervous 
system, the state of unselfishness, yet conducive to the alert- 
ness of the mind. 

To balance the relationship between the gender, we must 
point out that access to the matriarchal nature is via the patri- 
archal seed. Even in the European legends, the oak and beech 
were linked to the masculine principle, while the willow or 
birch to its complementary feminine part. Sympathetic to the 
mythological gender identities of trees, we must avoid gender 
stereotypes, for many traits ascribed to femininity and mas- 
culinity are mixed. To mention only two, anxiety and fear, 
which are always linked to the feminine side, while they 
might be quite prominent in a man. To give a general 
summary by abstracting from details, we propose that in the 
early period of the descent of souls into the matter, the Great 
Mother Nature was the chief object of worship in many 
forms, including the tree. In the later periods, characteristic 
of the ascent of souls from the matter, which are represented 
by the Gita, Buddhism, Orphic, and Hermetic teachings, the 
Mother image was turned into the great world tree that is to 
be cut down with the ax of non-attachment, turning away 
from what is transitory to permanent. One must master 
changes to understand the eternal. Discrimination between 
immutable spirit and mutable nature was a common theme of 
religious mysticism. 

The leaves and roots of another anthropomorphic Tree are 
painted on the hands and the feet as if presenting a sensual 
experience of the tree’s life in nature. This work seems to be 
connected with the myth about Daphne, whose transforma- 
tion into the laurel tree (laurus nobilis) is vividly described 
by the Roman poet Ovid in Metamorphoses: 


“A heavy numbness seized her limbs, thin bark closed 
over her breast, her hair turned into leaves, her arms into 
branches, her feet so swift a moment ago stuck fast in 
slow-growing roots, her face was lost in the canopy. 
Only her shining beauty was left... Even this did not 
quench Apollo’s ardor, and as he embraced the tree, he 
felt her heart still beating. He then declared: ‘My bride,’ 
he said, “since you can never be, at least, sweet laurel, 
you shall be my tree. My lure, my locks, my quiver you 
shall wreathe.’” 78 
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In art, this magical moment of transformation was 
painted by Pollaiolo, Veronese, Rubens, Tiepolo, and many 
others. The famous marble sculpture by Bernini in Galleria 
Borghese in Rome represents the climax of this myth visually 
narrated in a single instance: from a slight right angle, the 
observer can see the facial expressions of both Apollo and 
Daphne. 

Since we often transgress the traditional perception of 
creativity, we might give up the concerns defining our art 
only within the history of the fine arts. We worked in the most 


V.G., Branch, 1975, tree branch, 
metal, mazonite, glass, enamel, 
25x 45x4cm 


different genres, and the photographic concepts of plant life 
were no less varied: some of them were decked lavishly with 
deep green leaves, some were mere drawings on the skin, 
while others presented a kind of geometric form of the tree 
“growing” into visual x-raying metaphors. Art, in general, 
can serve as a metaphoric screen for the important ideas from 
unnecessary invasions and peeping Toms. It is a nice practi- 
cal rule to keep knowledge from those who misuse it due to 
improper understanding. On the other hand, everything can 
be readjusted and reimagined in art. Since the facts and ideas 
behind the images are expressed in a figurative language 
open and accessible to everybody, not only those who are 
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trained in its arcane use can enjoy the picture. When direct 
revelation is impossible, indirect messages can be received 
through correspondences in a raw, primitive, almost mystical 
fashion. All deep knowledge is stored somewhere in the 
latent memory that is always in touch with the insight. The 
works, which appeared in an incredible stream, reflected 
stages that required a long, careful observation of that phoe- 
nix-like “‘self-birth” from the ashes or, to put it realistically, 
gaining mastery over oneself in the chaos of the empirical 
world. The fate of a creative person in itself can be both a 
work of life and a work of art. 

When human imagination begins to “soar” somewhere 
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on the sidelines of the garden of philosophers, the tree of life 
or arbor vitae turns into arbor philosophica that grows 
outside time, neither blossoming nor fading, but transcending 
the template of generation. In the Lab, the branches of the 
alchemical tree “bloom” with flasks, retorts, alembics, cucur- 
bits, bulbs, funnels, tubes, and all other paraphernalia consid- 
ered useful in the quest for the discovery of the philosopher 
stone. This tree represents several alchemical operations 
symbolized. by the branched tree, often depicted in unex- 
pected, spectacular ways in various alchemical engravings. 
Its shape and message depend on the particular stage of the 
royal art. Yet, the extradimensional geography of its different 
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planes need not be seen in a dramatically stratified way, for 
they are not so many separate stages as an intensification of 
one and the same outpouring energy. Every time one discards 
an outgrown mental condition and becomes able to respond 
to the finer degrees of the world organization, one enters a 
new phase letting one’s consciousness function on the higher 
plane. 

All begins in the Garden of Eden, where Adam is united 
with the tree of knowledge harboring Eve in its leaves. The 
sap of this tree saturates his body and feeds his flesh. The 
magical tree of parental conjunction shows that advanced 
souls are conceived not in the womb but in the brain, associ- 
ated with the top of the tree of life that draws up the sap of life 
and feeds the race of spiritually alert individuals. Suppose 
communication with heaven could be understood through 
correspondence. In that case, the tree growing from the flesh 
might have an illuminating analog — the archaic image of the 
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magic lotus growing out of slumbering god Vishnu’s navel (a 
single point from which the universe appeared). Lord 
Brahma was born in the lotus and split himself into male and 
female entities. 

When the alchemist reaches the stage of the philosopher 
son — achild-hero or anewborn apprentice —he begins a new 
life of potential self-realization of great promise. In Hermetic 
science, he is called a homunculus that lives under the phi- 
losopher tree’s crown, whose branches bear shining stars and 
signs of the seven planetary metals in its leaves. The seven 
metals (tin, iron, lead, copper, mercury, silver, and gold) sym- 
bolize the seven phases of the alchemical opus: calcination, 
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dissolution, separation, conjunction, fermentation, distilla- 
tion, and coagulation. The series of engraving called 
Splendor Solis features this majestic tree with a silver (lunar) 
trunk, which roots go through the golden crown. This arche- 
typal tree, which golden boughs bring healing fruits, unites 
the earthly and the heavenly through the subtle living stream 
of etheric forces of life. In alchemical imagination, the arbor 
philosophica grows through the four classical elements (air, 
fire, water, and earth); therefore, it can be envisioned in dif- 
ferent forms according to each element. For instance, in the 
earth element, the very bottom of it, a seed crystal can cre- 
ate a growing tree of crystals of the same kind, meaning that 
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even inanimate things can reproduce themselves. 

In the water element, it takes the shape of a red coral 
tree, which fractal polyps form a hard skeleton, protecting 
their soft sack-like organisms with a primitive nervous 
system. We made the bloody Coral from pomegranate red 
arils, and each one is the very essence of the pomegranate 
tree. The image of the coral specimen is a fruit of imagina- 
tion; we can’t argue with that. Moreover, when this eatable 
fruit opens and crumbles in fertility, its “blood” may turn into 
an organic compass for navigation in the mystical labyrinth 
of the subaqueous phase of the alchemical opus. However, 
the idea of the coral labyrinth does not follow our own capri- 
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cious will; as gloriously idiosyncratic as it may seem, it goes 
back to the prime archetypal pattern. The coral might be con- 
sidered a natural underwater metaphor for the tree of life with 
its red bone marrow and richly red “blood” cells. At least 
Darwin maintained this idea, taking into account the phylo- 
genetic quality of the corals, which evolutionary develop- 
ment is portrayed by its past and present life. 

The wilderness of the coral forests is indeed a cornuco- 
pia of science and magic, while some extraordinary features 
can be of particular interest. The coral polyps stretch their 
long tentacles to feed on fish and plankton. As the centuries 
pass, they gradually grow into a massive coral forest. 
Vibrantly colored, some resemble brain structure, some 
flowers, while others look like trees. They have a symbiotic 
relationship with algae that live inside their polyp’s bodies 
producing energy for them, while the polyps, in turn, provide 
carbon dioxide for the algae. The corals resembling the brain 
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produce eggs and. sperm simultaneously, being a kind of her- 
maphrodite, while the other types are either all males or all 
females. In general, corals function like rainforests of the sea, 
providing all known marine species food and shelter for 
breeding. Collectively, they represent the tree of life of the 
subaquatic world. Therefore, not surprisingly, alchemists 
associated corals with their arbor vitae, which is like a 
placenta feeding the philosopher “fetus” through the umbili- 
cal cord. 

Progressing through different stages of the work, the 
newborn alchemist must become light-footed like god 
Mercury. The soul of the young apprentice is hidden within 
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this blood-rich tree, in which seven branches bear seven 
metals. Now he appears as a Mercurial tree; literally, his toes 
look like roots going into the earth while his fingers are 
branching into the air. This hermaphroditic tree brings 
immortal fruits—the golden apples of Hesperides. Having 
blood in its vessels, this tree renews itself perpetually. In one 
of the major opuses of the Rosicrucian alchemical craft, The 
Chymical Wedding of Christian Rosenkreutz, the duality of 
the tree of knowledge is expressed in the paradoxical inscrip- 
tion engraved on the portal of the castle: “Congratulor, 
Condoleo” (congratulation and condolence). 

Alchemical processes have to happen in the apprentice’s 
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psyche; when experiencing highs and lows, sublimations and 
calcinations, his Mercurial tree turns into the tree of death 
and birth. The alchemist must die in each stage to be reborn 
in the next one. Inexhaustibly, nature exhibits its distant polar 
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opposites, oscillating between creation and destruction, and 
spiritual and material tendencies. The periods of mortifica- 
tion are powerfully described by Job, who felt himself 
becoming “like dust and ashes” (Job 30:17-30). In a moment 
of rebirth into the albedo stage, the alchemical tree begins to 
flower with white roses or eggs; while entering the rubedo 
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phase, the tree starts bearing red roses or red apples — the 
immortal fruits called the golden apples of Hesperides. The 
alchemical way of “birth back” into the self was defined as 
opus contra naturam, which is in the resistance to nature that 
has to be cleaned from material illusion. Therefore, some- 
times it is pictured as the inverted tree (arbor inversa), rooted 
in the “earth of paradise.” 

The philosopher garden of multiplying sun and moon 
flowers of love represents the wonder of the alchemical stage 
of multiplication on the land of holy promise. In some trea- 
tises, in the middle of this garden, there is the rose tree, the 
tree of the sun (arbor solis) gleaming with dazzling blooms, 
while in others, the queen of heaven is represented by the tree 
of life having all riches of the world. Her white lunar tree 
produces solar fruits. The arboreal queen unites sun and 
moon, which hermaphroditic tree is full of ineffable fruits. 
The roots of the philosophic tree are nourished in the waters 
of abyss, while its crown is covered with ambrosial dew 
dripping down like honey to feed immortal souls. 

The principle of the main opus is described as fixing 
the volatile and volatilizing the fixed, thus supposedly repli- 
cating the act of cosmic creation through the transmutation of 
the soul twins, the alchemist and his mystical sister, male and 
female powers. The rich soil of the philosopher magic garden 
is well prepared for endless germination, growth, and fertility 
for Hermetic art. It is watered with the finest dew. That is a 
typical motif of the concluded work of alchemists, who, in 
the arbor of wisdom, eat the apple of immortality (a metaphor 
for the elixir of life) from that tree. The soul of the old man is 
transformed into the body of a youth, “and the father 
becomes the son.” 7? He flows with life and, following his 
inner guide, experiences the living spirit of the world; then, if 
we may continue the metaphor, he is regenerated by death 
from the material plane and enters life eternal. It should be 
noted that the alchemical idea of arbor philosophica implies 
not only life eternal but also how material life is lived. The 
hermetic tree of silence bears hermetic fruits, immortal, par 
impossible, which atemporal essence cannot be proved or 
disproved, for when we define infinite, it becomes finite. 

The tree of life is both macrocosm and microcosm, 
transpersonal and personal, demonstrating how the objective 
of the universe is reflected in the subjective in a human being. 
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The philosopher’s tree has blood in its limbs, as a system of 
blood vessels — it is a homo arbor with all his/her marvels of 
DNA, for it is filled with an androgynous life force. The erect 
trunk is associated with the phallic symbol, while the fruits 
are feminine and maternal. The human psyche bears an 
imprint of this sacred tree. Jakob B6hme sensed its presence 
within, describing how he felt as a twigged branch of God 
that could set him where He pleases. Each individual exhibits 
a unique interplay between a higher power and a lower one, 
but most of the time, somewhere in-between. The anthropo- 
morphic interpretation of the tree, standing erect and dying 
when the time comes, is not limited by its human form with 
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the circulatory system mapped as a tree. The genetic 
encoding of all configurations and capabilities, with their 
diversity and complexity, might be envisioned as the tree of 
life presenting a fractal way to organize the DNA informa- 
tion specified by the laws of nature. To reinterpret it in terms 
of ancient practices in Hinduism, the “oils” of the kundalini 
tree go through the spine to the head, to the thalamic center 
on the top of the tree. This tree of life (spine and brain) is a 
living body, and once it is purified through the “great work,” 
it is united with its astral body. In that way, the soul can 
emerge from its nature and come to its divine essence. 

The leaves of the anthropomorphic Braided Tree have 
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their own faces, braided from hair. The real human head 
makes the trunk, from which the roots are accurately scat- 
tered. The black background unites the earth with the air, 
opening the abyss on all sides, in the zenith or nadir of an 
invisible sky. The myriad of filaments (nerves, acupuncture 
meridians, or hairs, as in Braided Tree) permeates all life, 
saturating it with the unifying energy. Its appearance, quali- 
ties, and quantities might be different in different cases, but 
its actual essence is the same. Hermetically speaking, the 
divine tree isin man: the roots and trunk pertain to the spiri- 
tual inside of man; the branches are linked to the archetypal 
individuality, and the leaves, as impermanent as they are, cor- 
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respond to the external personality. The anthropomorphized 
foliage is dense, lace-like, and eager to live, but in due 
course, it will wilt and give way to another generation. The 
leaves fall whirled into space and are gone. The faithful 
believers trust the promise that “the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered” (Luke 12:7), for the grate system forbids 
the waste even of an atom. The concept of mankind originat- 
ing from trees is ancient; in the Viking Age, there was a hero 
who was rejuvenated after living as a tree-man,®° similar to 
new leaves that open from their buds in the spring, the incar- 
national cycle of nature. 

The syncretic philosophical text of Yoga Vasistha, which 
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can literally blow one’s mind with paradoxes, revolves 
around the central idea that this very mind is the sole creator 
of the world, symbolized by the great forest. It is 


“so large that in it millions of square miles were like the 
space within an atom. In it there was just one person 
who had a thousand of arms and limbs. He is forever 
restless... he beat himself and, afraid of the beating, he 
ran away in panic... Though there was no other being to 
fear, he wept and cried aloud in fear... Rama, this 
great forest is not far away, nor is that strange man in a 
strange land! The world itself is the forest.” °! 


This collective image of mankind, presented in such a unique 
way, personifies 


“the mind with countless manifestations. This mind 
punishes itself by its latent tendencies and restlessly 
wanders in this world.” ®! 


The saga of the great forest pictures the world as a play of 
consciousness in which the experience of the external cir- 
cumstances appears as its own self, producing it from the 
other, then deluding it by yet another self, and so on. One can 
speak with such a strange mixture of intelligence and 
paranoia, so it is difficult to tell if one is speaking one’s mind 
or trying to make others lose theirs. Besides, how could one 
acknowledge that one’s brain is warped if the brain itself 
refuses to acknowledge it while wandering in the forest of 
thoughts? Reducing the great forest to one tree as arbor phi- 
losophorum, we can trace the same mental patterns in its 
fractal structure. 

The tree of life opens the passage between the outer 
world and the invisible realm of vital elementals, on both 
planes, objective and subjective. In the passage downward, 
this tree is the passage from eternity into time and matter. The 
downside of the tree contains the lower world, in which fruits 
are illusions and vanities, providing an experience of corrupt- 
ing material extravagance, temptations, lust, and the like. In 
contrast, climbing the tree means returning from matter and 
time to the eternal spirit, that is, returning to a discarnate con- 
dition. Suppose it is taken that life exhibits the same patterns 
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repeated on different scales; the fractal universe is also within 
our mind, which sprouts like a tree of thoughts, expending its 
borders beyond merely material facts into the realm of ideas. 
A thin multidimensional focusing of the vital forces in the 
natural phenomena corresponds with the spinal-cerebral nerv- 
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ous system rooted in the brain. Hence, from the tree of one’s 
own self, one can gather the fruits of knowledge. 

When that tree grows upside-down, the imperfect 
energies of intellect are scattered into the obscure and lamen- 
table soil of the senses. “The mind, which shines here on 
Earth is smoky,” says Dante in Paradise (Canto XXI). One 
needs to erase its ever-sprouting habits not to return to 
instinctual behavior but rather to escape from it, free oneself 
from the habitual man’s nature, blind to true reasoning and 
visions. The mastermind, the spiritual one, is a foreseeing 
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mind with the capacity for introspection and mental vision. 
As soon as one attains utter impersonality, one’s mind culmi- 
nates in voluntarily silencing itself, participating in a larger 
and deeper consciousness of which people are generally un- 
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aware. The mind resigns itself to non-acting (Wu Wei prin- 
ciple of inaction in Chinese tradition), thus transforming it- 
self into pure spiritual intuition as if a mirror reflecting the truth. 

Our brain is akind of acellular powerhouse; its neurons 
are constantly refreshing, clearing accumulated information 
that disturbs their efficient work. By continuously changing 
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its microstructure, the brain is “eating” itself, becoming a bit 
cannibalistic. Not enough “pruning” may result in autism, 
while too much clearing may lead to schizophrenia. The 
process in which cells eat themselves, termed autophagy, 
“self-eating” in Greek, exhibits an element of self-cannibal- 
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ization that takes place in the Eucharist, a life-giving ritual. It 
is not a direct one-to-one analogy, yet in both cases, there is 
some ontological oneness in which we participate through 
the sacrifice, human and divine simultaneously. The classical 
verdict “know yourself!” implies a kind of sacrificial eating 
of oneself, not in the way of the ouroboros, eating its tail to 
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form a perpetual circle of nature, but as a mark of the contact 
with the divine. 

The symbolic cannibalism of the Eucharist comes from 
pagan times: Egyptians ate the body of Osiris transubstanti- 
ated into bread. The Greek god Dionysus was eaten in the 
form of wheat cakes, and his blood was drunk as wine; 
moreover, his cult was closely associated with trees. In the 
seventies, Valeriy made a series of works from bread, one of 
the branches of which was titled Bread Tree. In this bread 
genre, the artificiality that usually degrades art transforms 
into its genuine naturalness, characteristic of the bread itself, 
the most ordinary but essential for life product, literally, 
given to us as our daily bread. Needless to say, the supply for 
this series was readily available; as the most common part of 
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any meal, it seemed to be drawn to the hands working like a 
magnet. The collection of the remnants of Bread Tree 
includes its seeds, fruits, inflorescences, and leaves of differ- 
ent periods, dating back to 25 thousand B.C.,as one of the 


V.G., Bread Tree Collection, 1976, bread, cardboard, 
wood, glass, paper, fabric, ink, 15 x 40x 4cm 


labels says. The tree of life is eternal: as it had been blooming 
then, it continues to bear fruits now. Hence the work 
combines supposedly prehistoric petrified leaves with only 
yesterday’s collected foliage. No less natural than plant spec- 
imens, the bids and pieces of this bread tree are dried. in the 
form of miniature objects and displayed as collections d la 
traditional herbaria. With all its fruits and leafage, that tree 
serves as a metaphor for life itself, branching in all directions. 
The biggest secret of bread is its ability to regenerate and 
return to our tables. From year to year, man sows and reaps 
endlessly. The grain must die in the soil to bring up new ears; 
the crop comes in, and the harvested grains are ground up 
into flour to be smoothly “united” in bread dough. 

As historians suggest, bread appeared as a result of 
random or deliberate experiments with flour and water (as if 
it were experiments in modern art). The conceptual images 
appealing to abstract thinking might resemble formulae gov- 
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erning standard botanical composition. In the case of the 
bread tree of life, exhibiting less-than-formula flexibility in 
its preservation, all its bread fragments are a kind of sponta- 
neous emission originating from a post-materialist fantasy. 
Let us trace the trajectory of bread in the history of art, in 
which bread was present indirectly, i.e., only as a picture 
decorating early ceramics, wall paintings in the catacombs, 
and later as a part of still lives. The conceptual approach goes 
beyond the scope of traditional art, and the distinctive feature 
of the bread tree herbaria is that the bread is art media, the 
material, which is used literally albeit euphemistically. 

In the early 80s, installations of Bread Insects Commu- 
nity made on the walls of American galleries were no longer 


V.G., Bread Insects Community, installation at the exhibi- 
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V.G., Bread Insects, bread, 1979 


the tree of life, but the life of this tree with its inherent chaotic 
turmoil. All kinds of insects molded out of bread were all 
over the tree; they crawled out beyond the herbaria, which 
sizes increased dramatically. Their static minimalist compo- 
sitions were replaced by a new dynamic form of life, rather 
primitive and unconscious, but forming a busy biological 
field. The bread insects were successful at reproducing, 
breeding ferociously by leaps and bounds. Perhaps, it was 
influenced by the difficulties of moving from one country to 
another and collisions with, figuratively speaking, all kinds 
of persons parasitizing on the tree of life. In this oasis of mess 
and disorder, many bread insects seemed to acquire social 
physiognomies. Undoubtedly, the physical mimicry of 
insects has some parallels with the psychic mimicry of 
humans. Maybe, this is one of the reasons why the world of 
insects excited the imagination of Nabokov, Kafka, Maeter- 
linck, and other literary entomologists. 

Writers create verbal pictures while artists express the 
same thoughts in silent aesthetic forms, as in these miniature 
bread sculptures. On the wheel of samsara of arthropods, 
nature is nourished by nature itself, so the insects are nour- 
ished by their bread tree. The food regime of unconscious 
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arthropods is particularly alarming with its symbolic analogy 
with the world of conscious bipeds. There are peaceful phy- 
tophages, i.e., vegetarians, many kinds of predators, and even 
necrophages living off corpses; some specialize in manure 
and, as biologists tell us, there are several classes of blood- 
suckers. Skilled farmers believe that careful monitoring of 
harmful insects makes it possible to avoid errors, just as in 
agricultural activity, so in social and psychological life. 
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The Bread Insects, 1981, poster, 
folded and unfolded, 56 x 45 cm 


The commune of the insects, whatever it is, also live 
by the Tao.In the brief comments issued in the formof the 
poster that can be folded into a paper tricorn hat, it was 
reported that all members of the bread community are born 
on this tree, which they eat all their life — this food is manna 
from heaven for them. The secret of their biological control is 
in their edibility. This is a kindof gastronomy of John the 
Baptists, who, according to the scripture, fed on locusts. In 
general, the idea of the bread tree and its inhabitants implies 
the set of typical phenomena in organic life, their interaction, 
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and circulation, exhibiting a somewhat sad parody of the 
socio-cultural evolution of homo sapiens. Each bug seems to 
be on its own, but at the same time, they are all together; 
many of them live like steppe savages outside the framework 
of civilization, i.e., outside the glassed-in collections of 
arthropods. Bread insects are instruments of nature, a sub- 
conscious aspect of its natural essence (anima mundi) shown 
crawling on its own tree of life, rooted in our daily bread. 


—— 


V.G., Bread Insects, bread, 1979 


A few words about the aesthetics inherent in the bread 
community: this is not a copy of the existing world of insects, 
but it is programmed according to the same law. The flexible 
forms of the miniature sculptures made of soft bread 
conveyed many features and nuances of fictional arthropods: 
their scales, setae, flagella, antennae, suckers, spikes, spurs, 
etc. If the movements of the wrist were important in painting 
and graphics (at least, the ancient Chinese thought so), then 
in bread molding, the energy force passed through the fingers 
—they were the modeling tools. Before the insect figures 
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V.G., Bread Tree Vermins, 1979, bread, 
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appeared, the bread was rolled into balls, warmed up in the 
fingers, and turned into soft protein gluten. As for the preser- 
vation of the bread insects, they were all saturated with fungi- 
cide and varnished, so the other genuine bread-eating insects 
and all sorts of microbes could not eat them. 

The microcosm of life, even as small as insects, reflects 
its fractal paradigm, no matter what rudimentary and inverte- 
brate structure it touches. Combining an informational fact- 
based approach, psychological parallelism, and. artistic 
presentation allows us to look at the bread aesthetics not only 
within the framework of conceptualism and irony but also in 
a humanistic aspect. For example, the butterfly as a metaphor 
for the human soul is present in many cultures. The caterpil- 
lar and the butterfly exist in one “person” born to crawl, yet it 
flies. Figuratively speaking, some entities crawl down the 
tree of life, while others climb up and maybe take off. And at 
some points, their lives intersect transitorily while they are 
unaware of their motion vectors. 
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The dung beetle was considered sacred in ancient Egypt, 
particularly in Heliopolis, notable as the cult center of the sun 
god Atum. According to their tradition, the scarab-faced god 
Khepri representing the rising sun emerged from himself and 
recreated life from chaos. Turning first into a primordial sub- 
stance, he emerged from inert matter and began a new cycle 
of existence. The Book of the Dead (which original title was 
the Book of Coming Forth by Day) provided the spell for so- 
called “heart scarabs,’ which amulets accompanied both the 
living and the dead (in their sarcophagi). Placed atop the 
heart of the mummy wrappings, the amulets were meant to 
prevent the heart of the deceased from creating opposition to 
itself and ensure safe passage to the dead into the nether- 
world. Countless stone and gold scarabs have remained since 
Egyptian times; they were supposed to protect against the 
evil forces and bring luck. On a personal note, we would like 
to add that bread beetles also, to some extent, supplement the 
dynasty of scarabs. Together, the bread bugs represent a 
dynamic impulse separating them from the inert prime 
matter. The group soul of the bread insects crawls over the 
bread tree of life, a testing ground for their infinite polymor- 
phic mutations. Perhaps not by accident, in one of the photo- 
graphs, a bread scarab comes out of the author’s mouth, 
heralding a new period in New York. 
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When the direct vertical ladder leading above is invis- 
ible, one has to look at the horizontal branches of the tree of 
life. Throughout esoteric literature, one can find a number of 
meanings for the cross symbol, which was prominent in 
pagan cultures far before Christianity. In Greek, the cross is 
Stauros or xylon, and the second meaning of both these words 
is a tree. It is precisely this coincidence that interests us. The 
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concept of the cross as a tree of life was also known in the 
ancient world. The Egyptian ankh or crux ansata (cross with 
handle, Lat.) is a hieroglyphic symbol of life that appears in 
hand or near almost every pharaoh and deity, including 
Osiris. The legend of the resurrection of this god is particu- 
larly telling in that regard. After being slew and placed into 
the sarcophagus, he was sent down the Nile and washed 
ashore at Byblos. There he was lodged or rather enclosed in a 
growing tamarisk tree, from which trunk the local king made 
a pillar supporting the roof of his palace. The wife of Osiris 
goddess Isis retrieved his body from this tamarisk tomb and 
restored him to life. The tamarisk tree was sacred to the wor- 
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shipers of Osiris; moreover, there was a custom to bury the 
dead in hollow tree trunks, possibly linking the symbol of the 
tree to the mother image that can give them another birth. 

Many gods were symbolized in their votaries by a cruci- 
form device. The swastika, tau cross, and cross inside the 
circle usually relate to the sun. The T-cross was worshiped as 
a symbol of Tammuz, the archetypal dying-and-rising god of 
Mesopotamia. The Scandinavian god Odin hung on the 
sacred tree, like on the cross, declaring that he sacrificed 
himself to himself, thus undergoing death and resurrection. In 
his exact words from the Poetic Edda: 


“T know that I hung on a windy tree 
nine long nights, 
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wounded with a spear, dedicated to Odin, 
myself to myself, 

on that tree of which no man knows 
from where its roots run.” 82 


Our Christmas tree was inherited from the fir tree 
beneath which Phrygian Atys was sacrificed, being promised 
the eternal life symbolized by the evergreen tree. As to the 
Romans, the practice of impaling ona stake as one form of 
crucifixion was common in its day. “A most cruel and dis- 
gusting punishment,” as Cicero put it, was “plagiarized” 
from the Assyrians and Babylonians. Crucifixion was banned 
in 337 as too inhumane a way to die. It happened during the 
reign of Constantine the Great, founder of the Byzantine 
Empire, who legalized Christianity that had been persecuted 
in the Roman Empire. Supposedly, Emperor Constantine saw 
a vision of a cross in the sky with the prophecy, “by this sign 
conquer.” 

Departing from the main theme, we would add that the 
cross has many more meanings besides religious symbols. 
One can call a cross “plus,” for in math, the cross with equal 
arms is a sign of addition. Named the “Greek cross,” it was in 
common use among Christians by the 4th century. An 
X-shaped cross that became a multiplication sign was attrib- 
uted to St. Andrew, who was supposedly crucified on it. In 
reality, these signs have no relation to religious symbolism; 


they simply ex-is-t 
Xi.+ 


in their algebraic dimension. The plus (+) is derived from the 
abbreviated word “et,” meaning “and” in Latin, while the 
lowercase Latin “x” became a times sign due to its rotational 
symmetry. It happened only in the 16th century; until then, all 
mathematical operations were designated descriptively. 

The shape of a person with arms outstretched can be 
outlined as a cross. The figure depicted on the cross is 
supposed to represent life eternal, but beyond the feeling of 
compassion, it gives rise to a sense of hopelessness, despair, 
and death, of which subliminal effects one might not even be 
aware. The empty cross, regarded as symbolic, does not give 
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this impression. In that sense, the Gnostics never communi- 
cated except by the universal language of symbolism and 
interpreted the cross as a divine sign, not an actual instrument 
of redemption. One can take it as a distant possibility veiled 
in many meanings. The cross is a tree planted on Calvary; as 
a holy axis, it springs from the depth of the earth to heaven. 
In churches, the holy rood (“pole,” in Old English) is a life- 
size crucifix attached to the central beam, considered a kind 
of substitution for the tree on which Jesus was crucified. In 
the Odes of Solomon (Ode 42), the wise king proclaims: 


“Stretching my hands as spread on a tree. 
That was my way up to the Good One.” 


The cross of the Gnostics was a living symbol, a root prin- 
ciple; hence it was united with the tree. In the opening of the 
apocryphon, The Gnostic Crucifixion, St John testifies: 


“..When He was hung on the tree of the cross, at the 
sixth hour of the day darkness came over the whole 
earth.”84 


In the Gospel of Truth, Christ is shown nailed to a tree, 
becoming a fruit of the knowledge, which He explains: 


“T did not, however, cause destruction because it was 
eaten, but to those who ate it, it gave (cause) to become 
glad in the discovery, and he discovered them in 
Himself, and they discovered Him in themselves.” * 


In the Bible, Jesus’ cross was also identified as the tree of life; 
moreover, in two places, it is said that He hung on a tree, not 
a cross (Act 5:30 and 1 Peter 2:24), while in the Revelation, 
He is called the tree of life (Rev. 11:7). 

In Gnosticism, crucifixion represents the most precious 
fruit of the fire tree, such a fruit that ripens into a hermetic 
anthropos personifying all humanity. The tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, light and darkness, fullness and emptiness, 
divine and human, is the cross of the opposites that at once 
separates and unites them. It unites by separating, remaining 
a medium of transmission and transitioning beyond the 
material boundary. Itis a pillar tree on which one symboli- 
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cally dies in order to live again; it is the life force as supporter 
and sustainer, the allegory above the surface-forms. Like 
many other gnostic paradoxes, its roots are above and 
branches below, which is the same as roots below and 
branches above. That is hard to explain, but it’s worth trying. 
There are two branches from one invisible divine root: one is 
manifested above as a perfect mind with male force, the other 
as female power generates all things below. (This split is 
similar to the concept of purusha and prakriti in the Samkhya 
school of Indian philosophy.) The two modes of generation, 
infinite and finite, are male/female instruments of creation — 
they are two inone. The more one suffers in the low forms 
of nature, the more bliss one experiences in the upper 
regions. Hanging on the tree, the mystic center of life, the 
Savior is crucified in all men, saying, “I am held to be 
what I am not,” *° indicating the outward illusion of this 
mystery drama. The apocryphon (apokryptein, “hideaway,” 
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Grk.) explains it further: 


“Jesus saith: Blessed is the man who crucifieth the 
world, and doth not let the world crucify him...To 
understand, man must pass beyond the stage of man and 
self-realize himself as kin to Him... The soul must strip 
off the body of flesh and nail it to the “tree” ... and not 
be found naked, but clothed in a robe of glory... 
Cross, thou life-giving tree, roots planted. on earth, fruit 
treasured in heaven.” 87 


Seeing nature as a tree of a cross, mystics tried to rise 
superior to that which belongs to nature in them, not identify- 
ing themselves with nature and its carnal reasons. Taking the 
tree of knowledge as a transmigration symbol, they saw it as 
rooted in a thirst for material life. They believed that the fall 
was due to the axial tree of knowledge, while salvation is by 
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the cross made from this tree. This is both the tree of life and 
the tree of death. The cross that nature put upon a true mystic 
must be returned to matter, into its substance. Perhaps, that is 
why in the gnostic version, apostles Peter and Philip were 
crucified head downwards, as if on the inverted tree of life. 
The images of trees and all other flora are often trans- 
ferred from the realm of nature to the “scene” of the human 
face. In the work Looking Grass, the eyes of nature gaze 
through the human eyes, sharing their vision. Acquiring 
anthropomorphic qualities, such vegetation already contains 
an illusory interweaving of reality, fantasy, and meta-reality. 
That brings to mind our early black and white dream about 
the forest that turns out to be an illusion because, in fact (or 
rather in pseudo-fact), it is the one and only tree, just as in 
this work —a single “blade” of looking grass represents the 
grassiness. Striving to bring a new life force into a void-like 
blackness, the image implies a possibility of mystic restora- 
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tion and return of self-knowledge. It grows through hin- 
drances of dark matter like a seed through the soil. Drawn as 
a wispy plant with eyes open, Looking Grass projects a 
point-blank to the mystical center where light is not separated 
from darkness, governing the process of illumination from 
within. We would describe it as watching yourself watch 
yourself, for not a few creative individualists exorcised their 
personal demons with their art. 

Many exoteric allegories are based on esoteric teachings. 
As the vertical beam of the cross, the mystical tree of life has 
its summit in the invisible God and its roots in matter. Nature, 
as the horizontal beam, intervenes between God and matter. 
Until man remains in nature, he serves nature, not the soul 
that has to rise above it and attain self-knowledge. The body 
belongs to the elemental nature; the soul is astral, while the 
spirit is divine. The celestial man, whose every cell of the 
body radiates light and information as a part of one infinite 
fractal hologram of the universe, is endowed with divine 
forces, which by right belong to him. That was envisioned by 
Paracelsus, claiming back in the early 16th century that 


“heaven is man, and man is heaven, and all men one 
+ > 
heaven, and heaven only one man.” 88 


According to apocryphal legends, the biblical Adam, in his 
role as the father of humanity, had a strong subliminal influ- 
ence over future generations, not of which they were in 
control or even aware. Having a premonition of his approach- 
ing death, Adam sent his third son Seth to heaven to ask for 
the oil of mercy. But Saint Michael the Archangel said that 
Adam could enter paradise only after his crucifixion and gave 
Seth a piece of wood from the tree of knowledge from which 
the cross is made. In a moment of crucifixion, this seemingly 
dead piece of wood bloomed. Here, this gnostic metanarra- 
tive is nearing the cryptic concept of the tree of life in 
Kabbala. It states that the first Adam must be sacrificed to be 
regenerated as perfected Adam-Kadmon, for which he had to 
be fastened to the tree of life or “stretched” end-to-end on the 
Sefir Sefirot between the lowest sefira Malkuth and the 
highest sefira Kether (similar to the bottom chakra Mulad- 
hara and the crown chakra Sahasrara of kundalini in 
Hinduism). In the religious-philosophic expression of human 
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thinking, archetypal ideas are repeated in different forms. In 
kabbalistic lore, namely in the Merkabah traditions, the 
concept of the tree of life, with its ten steps of divine unfold- 
ment that created the world, was developed into the mystical 
path of return. The series of divine emanations or the ten 
sefiras shows both the paths of creation and the paradigm of 
return to God. In this sense, the kabbalistic tree of life is 
similar to a wheel of secular Buddhism, presenting the 
patterns of dissension and ascension as a method with the 
map for entering nirvana, which in the Western religious tra- 
dition might be tentatively equated to the attainment of the 
mystical union of man with God. 


Climber © 1997 
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Multiplication © 2002 


Some patterns of the kabbalistic tree of life were 
emulated in the image Multiplication. The edible ruby-red 
cherries with “stones” inside represent the nodes of the 
sefirot. integrated by the green stems. This geometrized 
cherry tree is miraculously “projected” from the illusory 
hand while the real one remains impassive. Hidden meanings 
are in tune with secret knowledge, with the ultimate degree of 
understanding, where imagination has no hold. In medieval 
and renaissance art and literature, cherries were ripe with 
meaning, ranging from the sublime and sacred to the dis- 
tinctly sensual and erotic. It is sufficient to mention Madonna 
with Cherry by Titian, painted with simplicity and depth of 
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vision, or the portrait of Elizabeth I by Nicholas Hilliard with 
cherries in her ears, displaying material prosperity with 
eminence in a cultural field. From a kabbalistic standpoint, 
the cherry diagram would be a mere artistic invention; 
moreover, its projection can be attributed to stereochemistry 
rather than occult sciences. The skeletal structure of cherry 
nuclei bonded by stems looks like a molecular formula of an 
organic compound in a three-dimensional space. 


R.G., Hagiography of Man: The 
archetypal _ pictorial biography 
develops from cell to cell from top to 
feet. 1983, wood, canvas, acrylic, 
enamel, 208 x 117 x 13 cm. Each 
geometrical drawing imitates in 
miniature the fractal compositions of 
the whole work, the chronicle of one 
life. All the worlds, above and 
below, are coded in the genetics of a 
man, fixed in the particular time 
frame. The visual story reflects the 
“falling rise” of a man and his mixed 
— : . = blessing with his zest for betterment 
and inclinations to the weaknesses 
with the consequent drawbacks. 
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Allusion © 1989 


A simplified chemical version of the tree of life is pre- 
sented in the image Allusion. Meta-genetics and sefirotic 
mysticism of homo arbor is abbreviated into the formula of a 
tree standing upon a pseudo-scientific basis. The top sefira 
Kether encompassing ALL that exists is coded by AL 
(aluminum with atomic #13, a lucky number in Judaism). 
The left-side sefiras Binah and Geburah, somewhat analogi- 
cal to Saturn and Mars, are compressed. into Lu (lutetium, 
#71), the densest and the highest-melting rare-earth metal 
(1,663°C). The right side sefiras Hokmah and Hesed, ana- 
logical to Jupiter and Venus, are represented by S4 
(tetrasulfur), which rotational spectrum, electronic and geo- 
metrical structure remain a matter of discussion — and 
unsolved mystery of science. The central place of sefira 
Tipharet, the sun point in the tree of life, is occupied by 
oxygen O, with atomic #8. Its compounds make up about 
two-thirds of the human body, not to mention that oxygen is 
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the most vital element in respiration. Below is N (nitrogen, 
#7), compressing the feminine sefiras Yesod and Malkhut, 
Moon and Earth. It is a slightly toxic gas present in the 
nucleic acids (DNA and RNA), a constituent of every organic 
and pharmacological compound, from caffeine to antibiotics. 
All is a mere Al-Lu-S4-O, -N. Besides, the letters are prone to 
deception. The formula is almost phosphorescent on the 
painted black face, just a few faintly mystic scraps of the 
obscure inner world made visible to others. This tree of life, 
compact like a coiled spring, can appear as a primitive chem- 
ical mirage in the artists’ minds. But the illusion of art is of the 
same nature as the illusion of life, whether we see its arbor 
vitae in the upright or inverted position. It has been proven 
that mirages can flip over and turn upside down, depending 
on the distance of the actual tree and the temperature around it. 
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R.G., pages from the album Long Works with sketches 
for the photographic concepts, 1987, 24.5 x 32.5 x 1.5 cm 
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The kabbalistic tree of life, which apex or crown reaches 
the upper hemisphere, has its mirror opposite; that anti-tree 
of anti-life is called Qlifot, literally, “shells” or “husk.” Each 
sefira of this reverse demonic antipode has the equivalent 
force with its prototype; however, its vector is not upward but 
downward, aimed at disunion and distraction. Qlifot is 
combined into the figure of the ten regressive steps depicted 
in geometrical opposition to the ten progressive steps of 
Sefirot. A similar picture is given in the Coptic text of the 3rd 
century AD titled Pistis Sophia. The twelve down leading 
stages are guarded by zoo-morphed adversary powers (as 
crocodile-, cat-, dog- or boar-faced fiends). When the tree of 
knowledge turns into the wilderness of the dark forest, 
our lives begin to revolve in its maya like the waves of water. 


UNISERVAL FANIMESTATION OF TURTH 
UNIVERSAL MANIFESTATION OF TRUTH 


Demons are traditional masters of illusion and evil play. In 
the fragmented paranormal fears and tantalizing sense of 
emptiness, one can be deluded by one’s own mind, lost to the 
world, and lost within oneself. People with a painful “gift” of 
intellectual and emotional illness are particularly prone to 
such states. And they are not the only ones; sometimes, it 
seems that the life of many of us is arranged upside down, 
minutely altered, mindless, and insecure. 

The unique setting of the tree of life was elaborated by 
Jakob Bohme, who compared the divine tree in man in 
obverse and reverse position, from his face and the flip side. 
The roots and trunk of the obverse tree represent the spiritual 
aspect of man in his regenerated state; the branches are part 
of his constitution and individuality, while the leaves corre- 
spond to the personality that is very far from its divine 
source. The flip side of the tree of man represents the noctur- 
nal, blind condition of his soul. The superior and the inferior, 
i.e., the astral mind and the senses, are reconciled in the 
sphere of reason, which gives a limited understanding of the 
nature of living. 8° The reasoning might be faulty in many 
aspects, schematic, flawed, and specious in logic. Sometimes 
the outsized outpouring display of intellect may be only a 
little more valuable than the remarks of an ignoramus. 

However, human needs and human searching at all times 
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Terra © 1989, photos, metal 


and throughout the whole world differ in form but are identi- 
calin essence. The inverted world tree is at the center of 
many Indo-European cosmologies, suggesting a kind of 
M6bius universe where the inside and outside coincide. 
There are various points of view on this tree, and not as bad 
as the atmosphere of Qlifot, but rather the contrary. The 
inverted. tree is seen as a ladder to heaven, the map of the 
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return from the realm of time and matter, in which souls fall 
from the tree, growing the usual way. To use Mercia Eliade’s 
terms, the inverted tree represents the passage from the 
profane to the sacred, while the upright tree represents the 
passage from the sacred to the profane. In other words, it 
leads from the realm of unity into exile in the world of duali- 
ties. In any case, the tree is the bridge between different 
worlds. 

The so-called philosopher’s tree that grows upside down 
has blood in its limbs, a whole system of blood vessels. 
“Homo is but arbor inverse” was the book’s epigraph of the 
prominent English forests expert of the 17th.% Following the 


Bridge © 2003 
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backtracking algorithm of the tree, its principles roots are 
anchored in heaven, the concrete branches spread in the 
worlds of manifestation and further under the earth. The 
upside-down growth can be rationalized through the con- 
struction of the great pyramid of Giza. The priests of ancient 
Egypt (where the word “priest” was synonymous with “phi- 
losopher”’) were confident that the divine energy descended 
upon the top of the pyramid, disseminating the divine 
wisdom by streaming down its diverging sides. It is like an 
inverted tree with its roots at the apex and branches below. In 
Vedic literature, the cosmic tree contains all world, and none 
ever goes beyond it, while each of its leaves is the song of the 
Vedas. Shrimad Bhagavatam (The Wisdom of God) explains 
it most allegorically: 


“The tree of transmigration is ancient, growing upon 
Brahman as its soil. It is rooted in thirst for life, in innu- 
merable desires. The gunas are its trunk, the gross 
elements are its boughs, the senses and the mind are its 
leaves and twigs. Material objects are its sap, happiness 
and misery its fruits. (Vultures — worldly people — eat 
the fruit of misery; people with discrimination eat the 
fruit of happiness.) Though seemingly solid and eternal, 
the tree is unreal as a mirage, and evanescent as a dream. 
In the light of the one and only Truth, the transcendent 
Self, it varnishes and is gone.” °! 


We dare not comment on this. 
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7: APPLES 


In all facets of life and art, we feasted on apples, gastronomi- 
cally irreprehensible but somewhat prejudged. Before 
digging up their stories in mythology, yielding both spiritual 
benefits and sensual drawbacks, one should mention that 
apples coming to Europe from the Near East have been 
grown for thousands of years. They are usually eaten raw, for 
who may not be attracted by their overall “appetitish” appear- 
ance, juicy with life, and ready for the munch of eager teeth? 
As with everything else in this world, these observations can 
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Dynamite © 1997 


be interpreted in metaphorical rather than physical terms. 

The spherical form of an apple resembles the shape of 
the earth; therefore, an apple crowned with the cross was 
accepted as a symbol of dominion over the world. Not too 
many sovereigns resisted the temptation to bite a piece of it. 
The fruits of all such significance should be shared globally. 
With good reason, New York is nicknamed the “Big Apple,” 
the fruit of all fruits. For many, especially the young, it is 
sheer dynamite, mind-blowing on so many levels. Some- 
times it seems that the images in which we use a real burning 
flame smell of firewood, but in the case of our Dynamite, it 
is more like a smoked apple. The “Big Apple” is the aphrodi- 
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siac of the self, intoxicating in every sense, but reflecting on 
its merits, the old kitchen recipe comes to mind: smoke the 
apple until its sides are tender but not collapsing. 

Its excellent aesthetic properties and colors of all shades 
of green, red, and yellow, as well as its texture, flavor, and, 
most of all, rich symbolism drew us to this item of paradise. 
The apple seemed ours to take and use in our art, or rather, in 
visual therapy through art — cathartic in a way. An apple has 
its geometrical secrets, hiding the pentacle sign within, which 
can be seen when it is transversely cut, while a horizontal cut 
shows that each point of this pentagram contains a seed. Also, 
the calyx of the apple always has five points. In fairytales, the 
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apple is called “‘a little red house without windows and a star 
within,” which, according to the anthroposophical fable, an 
apple tree got while admiring stars, trying to reach them. 
Three Figures, showing the forms of a square, triangle, 
and circle, might have a myriad of meanings, seen from 
mathematical, architectural, metaphorical, religious, or oc- 
cult perspectives. The idea that all things in the universe can 
be represented by these three forms is familiar to many teach- 
ings. On that basis, though taken as an art concept, our geo- 
metrical “mini orchard” forms a kind of circumferential area 
for meditative exercise, in a manner of a quiet sitting in the 
Circle, Triangle, and Square Gardenin the Kenninji temple 


Trio © 2002 
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in Kyoto. By overlapping these three signs, alchemists tried 
to square the circle, made hermetic seals and sigils used in 
ritual magic, and did a whole series of other mysterious 
things. As curious as occult explorations may be, they go 
beyond the scope of our interest in apples. 


Three Figures are on the round table like three cards of 
the same “apple” suit. One might say they are simply three- 
card Monte, also called Find the Lady, when one is tricked 
for money to find the lady card among three face-down cards. 
Our apples are obviously face up; everything is out in the 
open because the metaphoric games, which secrets stashed 
inside, are much more complex. They comprise an evocative 
synthesis of art forms in which visual and narrative concepts 
can produce double images of mutually illuminating similes, 
each standing for the other. In that sense, Three Figures can 
have a somewhat cryptic connection with Tchaikovsky’s 
dramatic opera The Queene of Spades. 

Based on Pushkin’s novella about love with bad fate, 
the opera has interesting plot twists with supernatural scenes 
and elegant Rococo elements in music. Libretto in a nutshell: 
the old lady, a long-faded beauty who, in her youth, learned 
the secret of a sure victory in a card game from the legendary 
Comte de Saint Germain. The mystery is that one must know 
the three cards: Three, Seven, and Ace. Obsessed with this 
secret, Hermann tries to get it from the old dying hag at 
gunpoint and receives her posthumous answer in his mad 
vision. However, instead of one of the three cards, he chooses 
the Queen of Spades, followed by the tragic end of his and his 
mistress’s tragic lives. The music is emotionally powerful: 
we can “hear” the dark side of the human mind and perhaps 
learn a partly lost art of compassion. This is all musically and 
psychologically illuminating, disturbingly good at this, but 
our visual story of Three Figures must end with deliverance, 
which brings us back to our apples. 
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All things on earth, generally speaking, are corre- 
sponded, often exhibiting revealing analogs. We dare say 
something of the kind came into our thoughts. Our love for 
three apples (as if they are the three oranges from Carlo 
Gozzi’s play and Sergei Prokofiev’s opera The Love of Three 
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Oranges) also has a dose of surrealism and humor. Imagine 
these apples also hiding inside the three goddesses of the 
sacred apple tree: the first is in winter sleep, the second is in 
full bloom, and the third is covered with ripe fruits. And all of 
this may be expressed in iconic forms cut out from apples. 

In classical times, apples were seen as symbols of 
desire, love, and destruction; hence the golden apple of 
discord, grown by Eris, the goddess of strife, caused great 
chaos in Greek mythology. At the banquet of the gods, the 
uninvited and angry Eris threw this apple into the proceeding 
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to create a dispute among the three goddesses Hera, Athena, 
and Aphrodite. Reluctant to make a choice, Zeus appointed 
Paris, a Trojan mortal, to judge which of them was the most 
beautiful. Charmed by the beauty of Aphrodite, who prom- 
ised him Helen of Sparta, the fair wife of king Menelaus, he 


Truth + Hurt © 1989 


gave the apple to the goddess of love, beauty, and pleasure. 
His choice indirectly caused the Trojan War, the most crucial 
event in Greek mythology versified by Homer in Iliad. Since 
myths intersect with life, the apple was considered sacred to 
Aphrodite, and to throw it at someone meant a symbolic dec- 
laration of love, while catching it signified an acceptance of 
love. Similarly, putting an apple under someone’s pillow 
could bring them dreams of their sweetheart. But the answer 
is not in these symbols and charms, for it is not easy to find 
spiritually pure love. 
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The golden apple, which even gods have to contest, does 
not rust; incorruptible and immaterial, it symbolizes the 
eternal nature ruling in mythology. From a metaphysical per- 
spective, a golden apple belongs to the spiritually-oriented 
inner world, while ajuicy red apple represents the external 
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world, giving mortal beings power over it; hence many epics 
of different times and traditions unfolded around terrible 
wars, each of them seeming to be the worst in human 
memory. Marked with constant tension, the four corners of 
the world are “stitched” through the red apple. 

Perhaps the judgment would be fair if Paris could have 
three apples, each according to the supermundane powers of 
the three goddesses imparting different gifts to the world. 
Hera was the goddess of family life, Athena was of wisdom, 
crafts, and war, while Aphrodite was of love and sexuality. 
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These forces are intricately joined into tripartite life power 
that cannot be adequately perceived by a mortal man. 

Each ferment of nature seems to be expressed as a code, 
not an obvious one, but deep-rooted in the subconscious, set 
in stone more than we think. Maybe this can explain why 
some of our meditative perceptions began to take the form of 
photographic visions. This glorious fruit maintained its 
natural presence in our art by turning itself into a canvas for 
the images, like in Embryo, curved on the red apple as if a 
bas-relief. At that moment, we did not know that Norsemen 
buried the dead with apples as resurrection charms, believing 
that in this way, they could preserve an embryo of a soul for 
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the next life. They had faith in the life their souls intended, 
which trajectory did not rest upon strict proofs, simply nar- 
rowing down the wideness of divine mercy. Symbolizing the 
vivifying principle, apples were supposed to give eternal life 
even to the Norse gods, thus uplifting their divine nature out 
of an agonizing setup of predation. In the Prose Edda, the 
goddess Ydun provided and shared apples among the gods, 
thereby granting them eternal youth. This kind of symbolism 
was known elsewhere; for example, in Buddhism, an apple 
was considered a holy fruit figurative of a superior personal- 
ity, like the diamond body. Making the bridge between the 
earthy and the heavenly, the Western imagination created a 
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terrestrial paradise of apples, known as the mythical island 
Avalon, the utopian Promised Land, whereon King Arthur 
mystically “retired after his death.’ Avalon means “apple 
land” in Welch, the apple land of eternal life. 

Life and what is after it (the apple land, for one thing) 
are each other’s opposite and compliment, for a man has to 
pay for the one with the loss of the other. Life in this world 
might be a distorted dream by comparison with the world to 
come, where all things may appear differently from what we 
now behold. When the soul, with both its human and divine 
components, is translated into a new non-dual genuinely har- 
monious state, its tossing between the attraction of worldly 
desires and the impulses toward eternal life ends. Those who 
love wisdom, beauty, and harmony are unable for that very 
reason to love imprudence, ugliness, and discord. Beyond the 
threshold of our 3-D life, there might be something else; 
hence many asked themselves with amazement what it is. 
Artists are equally concerned about it, no matter how carefree 
and unruly they may seem. Wherever we end up, we cannot 
attain this state by immediate experience, and our standards 
of proof are decidedly relaxed, notably with a congenital 
taste for conceptual art evoking a near-mystical resonance. 
And that is a matter of temperament, not of our choice or con- 
trivance. 

If we plumb the deepest regions of our folk memories, 
we simply see the familiar objects that make up our world 
with different eyes. Then we might see the same simple apple 
anew, wondering with childlike openness about their shape, 
smell, color, and roles in fairytales. No fruit appears as fre- 
quently in Western mythology and traditions as the apple. 
(Although, in England, the word “apple” was used as a 
generic term for foreign fruits until the 18th century.) The 
fruit of all works and thinking — as per a stock phrase — the 
apple is symbolic in many aspects and practices in ordinary 
life. The evergreen Christmas trees were traditionally deco- 
rated with red apples of knowledge from the Garden of Eden. 
The custom is still there even though its meaning is lost. But 
that does not weaken the axiom that an apple of knowledge 
can fall only from an apple tree. 

We turn our gaze to look forward, but something forces 
us to look back again because true knowledge is a dim remi- 
niscence that the intuitive mind retains of its essence of 
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Magic Square of Apple 
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being. Considering that, we approach the apple theme strictly 
metaphorically. Regarding a symbol of knowledge, we chose 
the paradisiac fruit as an unusual focal point in several com- 
positions of our pseudo-sculptural works. One of them, 
Magic Square of Apple, which bears a message of some 
secret intelligence, might be of particular interest. 

Magic Square of Apple belongs to the series of photo 
reliefs Flat Solids, in which hyperrealist maneuvers serve to 
impart a sense of volume. The magic square is carved on the 
spherical body of the apple, which, according to its mytho- 
logical data, is no less magical than this square. The illusory 
construction of the work makes this apple particularly sig- 
nificant and, perhaps, alluring with its sight, smell, taste, and 
especially message — take and eat its secret! In the Gnostic 
lore, an apple was always a symbol of knowledge. Related to 
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both the cause and effect of the fall from the paradisiac grace, 
the apple of knowledge subliminally projects the law of 
gravity in our subconscious by its trajectory of falling from 
the tree of life. 

Considering that outward figures are only for the inner 
meaning, Fruitful Window also serves this purpose: its 
subject is not a food supply but a sizeable square hole. Made 
in a juicy, fully ripe round apple, Fruitful Window is open to 
both bonum and malum (good and evil, Lat.); hence the 
feminine snake tail smoothly goes through its aperture. The 
apple has a dual significance: it signals the uncovering of 
knowledge and, at the same time, causes an exile from para- 
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dise. Metaphorically, it means a fall from spirit to body, con- 
sciousness to matter, or, at the simplest level, focused 
thinking to rudimentary feelings. 

In Genesis, all these events were related to the apple, 
the fruit of temptation provoking gravitation into a vulner- 
able thought process and the existential duality in everything 
significant: life and death, good and evil, pleasure and pain, 
day and night, and so on. From a religious perspective, the 
apple of knowledge induces a sense of attraction to matter, 
the gravitational and metaphysical pull toward it, and the 
consequential fall into it. The consciousness becomes con- 
fined to matter, kept “under the lock,” the key to which is lost. 
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Hence, the clue to the lost knowledge must be found, made, 
or sublimated. The hope remains that the soul is not slumber- 
ing in matter forever. Having gone through the entire cycle of 
existence in the world of alluring material “values,” it ulti- 
mately returns to its original transcendent state. 


V.G., Apple, 1975, erector set, leg 
of the music stand, steel, enamel, 
28 x 26 x 1 cm, stand 114 cm high 


To retrace the modification of the same idea over time, 
at least in part, we will turn to the early conceptual objects of 
Valeriy. Apple, par excellence, is just an empty apple-shaped 
circumference. This fruit of paradise has neither an inviting 
quality of a still life object nor a topological appearance of a 
flat circle representing a spherical object. Instead, there is just 
a hole in the shape of an apple, perhaps, a window into the 
world that Adam and Eve found accidentally. The abundance 
and readiness of forms in nature provoke a desire to find a 
similar readiness in the visual arts by using ready-made mate- 
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rials. Should they be found, theoretical concepts get their 
embodiments in physical forms. The flat silhouette of Apple 
is produced through the interlocking of steel parts of the 
erector set. This is an analytical image of a hole or a window 
into the world. In the mythological sense, this emptiness 
turned into the fullness of life for all descendants of the 
biblical couple. The fruit known for its tempting properties 
was the first signal of the biblical beginning of the sensible 
world, contrary to which this concept of an apple is embodied 
in the insensible object. 

Two years later, after the metal apple hole, we made a 
performance about the digested apple, for it must be not only 
seen and thought about but eaten as well. There are many 
interpretations of the apple symbol, but all of them will be 
limited by the thought process. The eaten apple we talk about 
belongs to the series of performances titled Mirror Game. 
The series is based on the correlation of different phenomena: 


Apple, 1977, photos by Victor Novatsky 
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opposites, similarities, sequences, and coincidences. Truth 
does not depend on the concept of duality, and even more so 
on any further fragmentation, although it includes all of them. 
Including everything, it has no contradictions. We can catch 
glimpses of it through the fragments of the looking glass 
reflecting our fragmentary consciousness. In Mirror Game, 
these holographic shards are collected from different places 
and situations, suggesting that nothing in life is absolutely 
independent of everything else. An attempt to connect this 
everything else into a single whole might be a kind of mirror 
game embedded into our reality. 


Mirror Game, series of perfor- 
mances 1976-1977, Moscow, 
set of 31 plates, each 35 x 61 x 
0.6 cm, photographs, newspa- 
pers, foamcore, 1981; 15 plates 
in collection of the Centre 
Pompidou, Paris. The album 
Mirror Game, 1977, in collec- 
tion of the State Tretyakov 
Gallery, Moscow. 
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The diptych with the gastric “tract” of an apple demon- 
strates its conceptual trajectory from the three-dimensional 
form into the flat plane of a drawing, as if into its own 
looking glass image. Initially drawn on the naked part of the 
body, twenty years later, the deceptive apple itself became 
naked. The female torso contour was carved on an apple’s red 
sound body, which nakedness seemed to be natural, not less 
than a dog’s nakedness. The tempting fruit appeared in our 
works in different positions, sizes, and proportions. The 
apple grew, matured, and, as expected, gave us private 
lessons in life. 

The apple metaphor has been used not only in myths but 
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also for scientific purposes, par excellence, utilized by 
Newton in explaining the circumstances of his discovery of 
the theory of gravity. Considering that he was engaged in 
alchemy and religion no less than science, it can be assumed 
that the fall of the forbidden fruit of knowledge on his head 
was also, to some extent, a performance. Whether it was real 
or not, in any case, this story is a metaphor for receiving some 
secret knowledge, i.e., of the force of gravity, inspired by 
Eden’s “contraband” article that supposedly fell on Newton’s 
head from the tree of knowledge. 

Bringing together concept and intuition, the truly lucid 
men, in their spontaneous self-unification, can have a mysti- 
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cal experience. The intellect overrules direct sense-percep- 
tion, but something else overrules the intellect and the 
learning of the learned. The philosophers disagree with one 
another, but what they have in common is that they are essen- 
tially irreligious and have little confidence in mysticism, 
putting it at the same level as occultism and spiritualism. A 
genuine mystic of the highest order, who remains intellectu- 
ally alert, can evaluate the uprisings of his own deep mind as 
an experimental knowledge of the self, which is more 
powerful than the day-to-day behavioral self-management. 

An unusually instructive experience can be born of art, 
weird as it sounds, if an artist is able to identify oneself 
entirely with the creative process, rising above aesthetic to 
mystical feelings. Then, the usual thread of psychic continu- 
ity disappears in the “timelessness” between past and future, 
for everything becomes the same undifferentiated plentitude. 
Developing a pro-mystic logic, an artist begins to communi- 
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cate with the archetypes. Of course, certain states can be 
achieved in mind rather than in fact; nevertheless, they allow 
those involved in this process to keep their minds on creativ- 
ity without the least effort. The art of such artists belongs 
wherever their ideals belong and produces effects in this 
world. Traversing mundane reasons and matters, they tempo- 
rarily live the very life of relatively perfected existence 
within the limits of the present epoch. That would be analo- 
gous to the state of blissful weightlessness when one feels 
that all forms are endowed with the sameness of time and 
space, then even a simple apple becomes profuse in its 
noumenal symbolism. 

Let’s look at the fruit of paradise from another side, for 
it has plenty of them. What if the apple of knowledge is 
poisoned or drugged with false knowledge? When its ideal- 
ized version collides with the real thing, the reaction might be 
bizarre or paranoid. A strong and committed holder of such 
knowledge might turn into a highly skilled pathological liar. 
On the other hand, one can kill oneself by taking a bite of a 
poisoned apple. It is enough to recall what happened when: 


“The evil queen held the red apple close to Snow 
White’s face. “Lovely, my dear, isn’t it?’ Alas, the fruit 
was poisoned! At once, Snow White fell to the ground 
in a deep sleep.” ° 


The apple is undoubtedly emblematic of many things; 
we might add that in the silent empire of images, its role is 
complex, rich, and challenging. In Christian lore, the apple is 
a symbol of original sin, portrayed in art and literary oeuvre 
from divergent perspectives; some of these sin-oriented 
works were executed to the last detail with absolute mastery. 
The fruit of the tree of knowledge, which color and sweetness 
were symbols of the temptation of this world, was painted 
with an ascetic taste of the Middle Ages, Quattrocento 
delicacy, and ornate Baroque. In our conceptual interpreta- 
tions, images are ambiguous, and the ideas behind them are 
not at once apparent, shall we say, strangely intertwined; for 
example, a woman as a fruit giver and a woman as a fruit can 
be identical. As to the latter, symbolic cannibalism (as in the 
Eucharist) is known in various mystery cults; unlike them, 
our works are often layered with elements of humor and anti- 
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thetical parallelism bordering on paradox. In this context, 
Voltaire’s freethinking, not tied to religion, could shed some 
light on this theological concept, describing transubstantia- 
tion differences in Christianity with an eerie ingenuity: 


“Catholics eat God but not bread; 
Calvinists eat bread but not God; 
while the Lutherans eat both.” 73 


His way of “distributing” the holy bread among the churches is 
rather far from our interests, but we must give credit to his crit- 


ical spirit and legendary wit. Sometimes, wit and wisdom (allow 
us to add creativity) unite to achieve the mutual cultural aim. 


Temptation © 1996 
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Looking through the open window into the Garden of 
Eden, one can see an uncanny hand-shaped tree trunk, five 
branches of which bear five little apples, virtually at the tree’s 
fingertips. The word “Eden” is engraved backward on the 
metal window, as if seen from the inside out. The garden 
scene seems to illustrate unintended, unanticipated results 
from toying with dangerous apples, annoying the authority of 
Eden, and taking a chance on the future human safety. 
J.D. Salinger made the most interesting contribution on that 
subject in his short story Teddy: 


“You know what was in that apple? Logic. Logic and 
Intellectual stuff. That was all that was in it. So — this is 
my point— what you have to do is vomititupif you 
want to see things as they really are... You will see 
everything stopping off all the time [...] I never saw 
such a bunch of apple-eaters.” 


The Garden of Eden must have been full of apple trees 
that we fancied as weightless, for in art, one fresh breeze can 


Eden © 2005, photo, metal, embossing 
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Bouquet of Apples © 1999 


blow unreality right in your face. The hovering Bouquet of 
Apples seems to be created out of the ambient energy of the 
dancing fairy-like figure. In folklore, fairies and elves are 
credited with the ability of manipulating all classical 
elements — even the void—at will. They can control sweet 
dreams and surreal nightmares, both overcoming gravity. 
Floating in black emptiness, our hypothetical apple garden 
flourishes in the void. The scene is enveloped in an unfamil- 
iar elfin illusion, like before we were born. The “pre-birth 
premise” is added not for eloquence but to point out some 
mythical instant, atemporal and aspatial. The lightness of 
“unbeing” and heaviness of “being” are two ends of one rope; 
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when you pull one, the other is also drawn. We mean that an 
illusion of serene weightlessness invites scrutiny of its 
opposite — a feeling of weightiness growing into massive 
gravity. And what is the spirit of heaviness? One wrong move 
and you are on the darker side of life, sucked into the ground 
and forgotten times. 

The gravitational force pushes us onto the earth and even 
below it, as shown in Ancient New York Mosaics installation. 
Valeriy made it in the year of our Lord 1984, to keep pace 
with the A.D. timeline. The massiveness of this larger-than- 
life artwork provoked mixed feelings, for its somewhat theur- 
gist atmosphere invoked the realm of the archetypes and 
subconscious demigods. As if we were sinking underground, 
where earth covers life, like skin, and all is frozen in anticipa- 
tion of “spring” — the formation of a new consciousness, 
waiting for momentum and kinetic energy. And the catalyst 
to that lethargy must be an apple of temptation that falls into 
this tellurian depth from the tree of life. Let’s see if we can 
explain it sufficiently clearly with a concrete example. 

The large murals of the brick heads have cube-shaped 


V.G., Ancient New York Mosaics, acrylic murals, the 
staircase with the painted figure, and the monitors with 
the video installed into the eyes of the mural head, 
Mattress Factory Art Museum, Pittsburgh, PA, 1984 
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V.G., Ancient New York Mosaics, acrylic 
murals, from top: Fragment of a Face, 109 x 
172 cm and Bold Head, 241 x 183 cm, Mattress 
Factory Art Museum, Pittsburgh, PA, 1984 


holes instead of eyes, thus showing a reversed volumetric 
depth. People are always somewhat apprehensive about the 
empty hollow eyeballs. In the video, the dynamic part of this 
installation, an apple jumps from one eye-hole to another, as 
if the huge bold heads are blinking or perhaps winking at the 
“trespassing” viewers. It is hard to imagine (it’s better not to) 
who or what might be an apple of their hollow eyes watching 
the bottomless abyss of a ghostly nature of the ancient past of 
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New York. However, the video gave a modern ending to an 
ancient visionary beginning, which productive cause seemed 
inferior to its effects. Since all are interlinked holistically, the 
future is already present in the past; the past continues in the 
future, and today is already technically yesterday. If there is 
real time — ours was an illusion, for everything is worn out in 
all-the-year-round life, including Ancient New York Mosaics. 
The shabby brick walls bearing this “model” of existence 
parallel with non-existence echoed this theme. However, the 
visual hyperboles of the mural heads seemed to forecast the 
close-up faces in our future photographs. In those times, 
anticipating our photo concepts would be like cultivating 
intense nostalgia for an unimaginable but immanent future. 
We can add apple after apple to the story following its 
intricate trajectory. Rolling and rolling around like a spinning 
globe, the treacherous fruit rolls up into a ball of desires, the 
threads of which are nearly impossible to untangle. At least, 
it is worth trying everything in our power before giving up. In 
a play-acting life, Real Apple provokes a desire to take it, 
which is projected by the drawing of the hand. The work’s 


Real Apple © 2005, photo, metal, embossing 
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title is engraved on the open metal window, but it is spelled 
backward — Leppa Laer, as if the inverted “real” conceals an 
acronym for listen-acknowledge-explore-respond. At the 
same time, Real Apple “in reverse” casts some doubt on its 
reality while enhancing the effect of the sketched projection, 
camouflaging hidden desires. There is a brilliance of worldly 
riches in the apple of temptation, so a human hand inevitably 
tries to reach out to it. But this striving, as it is known, is born 
not by the hand but by the head. All yearning and longings 
are nursed in mind; in Shakespearean terms, “such stuff as 
dreams are made on.” 4 

Craving in the senses and the heart, we breathe life into 
them. One eaten apple entails another, then a whole apple 
tree, then the entire Garden of Earthly Delights by Bosch, 
which is also a picture of paradise, only in its grotesque form 
seen in the inverted looking glass. The thirst for life nourishes 
the roots of the tree of life, which is so ancient that it seems 
to be created before the world’s creation. In the canopy of this 
tree, the man spends his entire life programmed by his need 
and aspirations that determine his nature and become the 
karmic engine of his destiny. Perhaps desire per se exists only 
to be burned out, as C.G. Jung proposed, relying on his 
wisdom of the serpent. ?> But who canbe sure that his/her 
heart is entirely free from desires, hopes, and fears? 


Having eaten the forbidden fruit, from which the whole 
story of exile begins, anima and animus find themselves 
fixed in physical bodies with all the ensuing consequences of 
feeding and maintaining them. The most radical secret of the 
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human bio-neural cells is connected with the “descent” of the 
soul into the body, in the amalgam of matter with conscious- 
ness, forced to share its existence with the body. The earthly 
life for the soul was considered a fall — a gravitational fall like 
an apple from the apple tree. A-propos, when an apple or Ia 
pomme in French falls down into the earth, it turns into 
pomme: de terre, which means “potato.” One cannot but 
mention a tomato called pomme d'amour or “love apple.” 
Apple, juicy with life, represents the connection between 
the fruit of paradise and its eater. The story of Eve and her 
apple, which turned out to be an “unlicensed” article in Eden, 
illustrates its figurative mechanism’s operation and crowd- 
ing-out effect on the law transgressors. We sometimes 
wonder why the inexperienced Adam and Eve, victims of the 
serpent’s treachery, were expelled from paradise, not the ex- 
perienced and wily-in-every-way serpent. That would seem 


Eve with the Apple © 1994, 
photos, metal, pencil shading 
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aradical decision, and the detrimental consequences could 
have been avoided. All of this suggests that the expulsion of 
the first couple from Eden was not so much because of their 
fall as it was an objective course of events in the casual world 


Eve © 1993, photo, metal, 
pencil shading, 202 x 99 cm 
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of our dimension. But who can define the indefinable biblical 
“nirvana” and the ways of the Lord? In the scriptural version, 
all effects are caused by eating the apple, a fruit of desire with 
its questionable “taste” of the forbidden knowledge of good 
and evil. One can spend all life obsessed with their battles 
that seem eternal in the material world. Reflecting on what 
and why things really are, one must undoubtedly try to find 
what knowledge is. And that’s where the baited trap is 
hidden. 

One further point merits mention. As soon as Eve 
accepts the fruit of knowledge from the “hands” of the 
serpent, cherche l’homme, there is also Adam’s apple that has 
its proper place in the scheme of biblical things. When Adam 
ate the notorious fruit, a chunk of it got stuck in his throat as 
a reminder of his sin. Both Achilles’ heel and Adam’s apple 
typify men’s dignity and the mythological remnants of their 
weakness. Myths always echo reality and vice versa. The re- 


Smoking Pipe © 1997 
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ality we have in mind can be explained in medical terms: 
Adam’s apple is a laryngeal prominence of the thyroid carti- 
lage comprising the vocal cord. Men with a more prominent 
Adam’s apple tend to have deeper voices than those with a 
smaller one; that also explains why women with smooth 
necks have higher-pitched voices. 

The images are connected as an electrical circuit so that 
the same current flows through each element in the sequence. 
There were many spontaneous and unpredictable things in 
our “natural studies,’ such as the crinoline of the Infanta 
made from apples. She emerged from Diego Velazquez’s Las 
Meninas like Aphrodite from the foam. Having lost her la- 


Infanta © 1998 
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dies-in-waiting (las meninas in Spanish), she retained her 
confidence and perhaps even the grace of court etiquette as if 
impersonating princess Margaret Theresa, painted by 
Velazquez, the future wife of Leopold I, Holy Roman 
Emperor. The satin limbs of our /nfanta are hidden behind the 
hair and the structural figure; the keen eyes and generally 
penetrating continence are not typical for a child, considering 
her actual age. In the stationary crinoline of apples and hair 
shirt, she is more reminiscent of Psyche, the prototype of 
Cinderella. Ready to head out for a ball, she waits for a 
pumpkin carriage — not an orchestrated entrance. 

All transformations and reincarnations in the imagina- 
tion (and art is inseparable from it) do not happen without 
tricks, sometimes even acrobatic ones. As conceptual artists, 
we paraphrased the old master, naturalizing his subject, so 
the ‘fruitful’ child was removed from her social milieu, 
gorgeous, time-honored outfit, and even her early age. Fusing 
technique with inspiration, we made less dignified, less 
formal works with somewhat unforceful natural simplicity 
that is far from the canons of classical or fashionable art. 
Trying to release in form what is in mind, we played with the 
detailed. ambiguities in the visual nature of objects, thus pre- 
senting the paradoxes of reality. They are the elements of 
constant retransformation in art, which can achieve visually 
what myths achieve verbally. 

Apples can lead you on a train of thoughts: from the 
Scandinavian apples of perpetual youth, Samarkand apples 
curing all disorders as in Arabian Nights, or simply down- 
to-earth Applejack brandy, American as apple pie, and many 
other meanings with the highest and the lowest values, no 
matter how many they may be, still finishing with a group of 
“etceteras.” The outcome of the story of the apple of knowl- 
edge can be interpreted in diverse ways, so to end with it, we 
just rent our epilogue from Lord Byron’s Childe Harold: 


“’Life will suit 

Itself to Sorrow’s most detested fruit, 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 
All ashes to the taste” (111,34). 


The attempt to achieve spiritual independence involun- 
tarily entails the need to discard the instinctive impulses not 
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only of our own but also of the external world. Similar to a 
child, not yet enslaved by the senses, one has to abandon 
thoughts and thinking, coming to the state when neither 
passion nor an absence of passion is left. Though it is more 
substantial than that, in cases that are difficult to explain, the 
Romans used to say: “a word to the wise is sufficient” 
(verbum sat sapienti est). 
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8: AND GRAPES 


In rabbinic tradition, the fruit of knowledge was not an apple 
but grapes squeezed into wine. According to the Zohar, Noah 
tried and failed to rectify Adam’s sin by using grape wine for 
holy purposes. Generally speaking, all religions of the world 
present symbolic (or actual) spiritual wine but serve it in dif- 
ferent glasses. Poured together in one grail, all selected vari- 
eties of this wine become one and the same. To sublimate the 
scattered aspects of reality into a single concept of unity, one 
can feel the inner essence of all things —one in all — but 
exhibiting itself as many. The depth of multiplicity beneath 
its surface is connected to the supernal seal: every visible 
thing is nothing more than an impression of that seal. All 
gods can be reduced to one, while one is essentially all. Con- 
sistent with this equation, anyone can say: “all things share 
my nature, mine and everyone else.” The history of an indi- 
vidual mind is the history of the human race. However, the 
feeling of difference is not a mistake: perhaps this “‘all in one” 
likes to feel itself separately, as all of “alls,” as one that is 
many. The measurement of the heavens can be traced in the 
principle of a drop, a drop of spiritual wine pressed. out of 
grapes. 

All these prospects are nothing, but a single line, per- 
vading European antiquity no less than the Eastern world- 
view. The philosophical nucleus of the ancient Greek spirit is 
suspended between Plato’s idea of reality versus unreality 
and spiritual versus material. Meanwhile, Greek culture and 
epos developed these ideas with the help of myths, often 
impregnated with pearls of irrational wisdom. The vines and 
grapes, the sources of wine, were seen as gifts from the gods 
and symbolic tokens of sacrifice and resurrection. Parentheti- 
cally, these gods’ gifts had a somewhat different function in 
China: if the root of a grapevine happened to shoot beneath 
the house, it was said to be an omen of death. Since the spiri- 
tual world is connected to the natural world through corre- 
spondence, its principles are re-evoked in rituals, myths, and 
just in real life. The grapes are torn from the vines and 
crushed — their “blood” runs out. During fermentation (a kind 
of alchemical process in nature), their “blood” turns into 
wine, associated with the blood of Dionysus, the Greek god 
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of sacrifice and resurrection. 

The famous Latin proverb in vino veritas (in wine, there 
is truth) was inherited from the intelligibly smart Greeks who 
diluted the religious focus surrounding its consumption with 
a simple but perceptive observation: no one can lie effectivly 


Wine Bag © 1999 


when drunk. The set expression is traced back to the stanzas 
of Alcaeus, a contemporary of Sappho, both from the island 
of Lesbos. According to academic sources, there was a series 
of his drinking songs, all beginning with “Let’s drink” liter- 
arily on every occasion: “in celebration of a tyrant death, to 
drink away your sorrows, to drink because life is short, to 
drink through winter storms and the heat of summer.” 9° With 
all the grape crowns that the Greeks bestowed on Alcaeus, he 
conformed to their aspirations, vocalizing the idea that 
Dionysus, the long-tormented son of Zeus, gave them wine to 
alleviate their suffering: 
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Let’s drink! Why are we waiting for the lamps? 

Only an inch of daylight left. 

Lift down the large cups, my friends, the painted ones; 
for wine was given to men by the son of Semele and Zeus 
to help them forget their troubles...” °” 


So much by way of recommendation of wine and mere intro- 
duction to the Dionysian mysteries. 

The youngest deity of the great pantheon of the twelve 
ruling gods of Ancient Greece, Dionysus, was born from the 
thigh of his father Zeus. Considering that Athena was born 
from the head of Zeus as a thought, these two siblings 
appeared correspondingly from reasonable and unreasonable 
sources of creation (probably the same criterion can be 
applied to Eve produced from Adam’s side). The ascension of 
Dionysus to the immortal level happened through the sacri- 
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fice, the stages of which, according to the Orphic tenet, could 
be defined as the following actions: 


Dionysus tried to escape from the titans by the bestial shapeshifting, 
he is caught and murdered by the titans (the soul is trapped in matter), 
mutilated into pieces (symbolizing the scattering of the mind), 
boiled in water (plunging into abysmal psychic element), 
burned in fire (denoting scorching but inspiring element), 
consumed by titans (the titanic body consumes the soul), 
resurrected (through the germ of the divine child within), 
ascended to the Parnassus (with wise Athena’s and bright Apollo’s help). 


Fallen Grape © 2001 
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(For more detail, see Thought of Thoughts Book 1: Be-lie-ve, 
p. 220.) 

The Orphic idea that lies at the core of the Dionysian 
mysteries is somewhat skeptical about the origin of mankind, 
which is made as a compound of the ashes of Dionysus 
(germs of the soul) and titanic untamable elements of earth 
(physical body). Human life is full of irrational titanic 
elements dispersed into matter; they turn rational unity into 
pieces, thus disrupting the communication of the soul with 
the supreme essence. Trying to escape from the titans, 
Dionysus has his bestial “epiphanies,” taking, in turn, the forms 
of a serpent, lion, and bull. Speaking agricultural Greek, his 
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forms were emblematic of the tripartite year in connection 
with harvesting: he was born in winter as a serpent, turned 
into a lion in spring and summer, and was killed and eaten as 
a bull in the fall. Psychologically, this shapeshifting was a 
kind of preparation for gradual processing through the 
redemptive Dionysian mystery. 

The spiral of the enfoldment of the psyche can be traced 
through the three stationary strata inhabited by the three types 
of personalities intermingled within each other in myths. 
These are the world of people, the realm of satyrs and 
nymphs, and the Parnassus of gods. According to the mytho- 
logical merits of ancient Greece, those living Dionysically are 
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called nature creatures, which are half-human_ half-animal 
satyrs with tails and permanent erections; centaurs with 
horse-like legs; and various sylvan and water creatures like 
fawns and pans, accompanied by a trail of enchanting 
nymphs and undines. In some sense, they are half-people, 
half-gods, yet neither. They did not follow the restricted rules 
of human life and enjoyed a sort of hippie liberty. 

To connect mythology with modernity, we must add that 
hippie liberty is the prerogative of artistic bohemian circles’ 
creative autonomy and lifestyle. An artist, whom we used to 
know in our youth, wrote in his late age memoirs that fre- 
quently, in public, he had to hide his little tail. Our own 
feeling was that the creative imagination often skews toward 
Greek cultural supremacy, perhaps subconsciously. Many 
artists, who have seen good and evil days, could say, drunk or 
not, that they are starring in their own Greek tragicomedy. 


Two Flasks © 1996, 
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There’s one thing to add about its cross-gender boundaries: 
males impersonating females, a kind of cross-dressing, is an 
old method with a long history, going all the way back to the 
Greek theater. The theory of its modern version, upgraded or 
otherwise, rests upon no objection to the opposite sex, so fe- 
males can also impersonate males, asin the image Dionysia. 


Dionysia © 1997-2008, 
photo, brushed metal 
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According to myths, the unconventional Dionysian types 
have lost the fears and worries of regular mortals but did not 
get the powerful status of gods. With minds spiced with an 
eccentric sense of wit, satyrs had certain superhuman quali- 
ties typical of nature-spirits and divine power-animals. At the 
same time, their unbridled, bestial temperament, including 
the lack of elementary sexual restraints, kept them in a 
bizarre state of “prophetically unconscious reasoning,” 
superior at certain arcane knowledge but inferior to the 
common logic of men. Unfettered satyrs and other similar 
folks were the ardent followers of the god Dionysus, himself 
of the most bohemian temperament. He could inspire furor 
divinus (divine madness or holy foolishness), often charac- 
teristic of creative geniuses. As a peculiar deity, he was con- 
sidered sensual, somewhat spicy, like poets and _ artists, 
idealistic and independent, not without indulgent overtones, 
but not sensuous and_ physically gratifying in the filthy impli- 
cation of their meaning. 

Everyone has some Dionysian elements; the only danger 
is when the divine ecstasy inspired by him turns into sick fan- 
tasies and freaky behavior. The latter was typical of Baccha- 
nalia, the Roman festival of Bacchus based on the Greek 
pageant of Dionysus, “the lord of misruled” and happy 
drunkards that on a bad night could turn mean. During this 
fest called Dionysia, his impersonator was crowned with 
evergreen myrtle and grapes, followed by the carnival pro- 
cession of masked savage orgiastic characters dressed in 
fawn skin. The procession, known as phallophoria, carried a 
large phallus made of flowers (compare it to the worship of 
Shiva’s lingam in Shivaism). Intoxicated with wine, the 
crowd was “bathing” in bestial unconsciousness: the ecstatic 
eroticism and madness induced by their beloved god gave 
them wild spontaneity and intoxicating freedom. Today, it is 
no less evident that the wine-fired frenzies give one liberty in 
whatever aspect comes up. Wine is similar to drugs that 
enhance conviviality, sometimes enabling the drinker to give 
away secrets, speak the truth, prophesize the future, or simply 
get rowdy. However, it is said that wine has drowned more 
men than the sea. 

The sacred drunkenness of Dionysus allows him to go 
from passion-play to its spiritual analog with an “immacu- 
late” effect. He sacrifices himself to himself: dispassionate 
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through indulging in passions, he turned against himself as an 
antipode. The ancient Greeks left us many fables about rising 
and falling, in which different characters personified energy 
patterns. The worshiped and slain gods and demi-gods, like 
Dionysus, Atys of Phrygia, or Adonis, were mourned and res- 
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urrected on the pagan Easter around the vernal equinox. In a 
mythological sense, they experienced brutal mortality while 
searching for the immortality of supra-conscious gods. The 
atavistic elements, emblematic of various imperfections, had 
to be overcome, concurred, and purged if one was to become 
a mythological hero-self. In the sober language of analytical 
psychology, the individual consciousness has to rise out of a 
“mass-man,” out of his base constituent rich in many latent 
bestial instincts. 

As to the bohemian. followers of Dionysus, partly hu- 
man, partly minor deities, and creatures of the animal king- 
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dom or fauna (for that reason called fauns), they did not 
want and perhaps could not sacrifice their atavistic tails, with 
all their attendant consequences. The world remains a vast 
theater with many stages, behind-the-scene events, and 
equipment. Actors, poets, writers, artists, and different variet- 
ies of libertine always present the same archetypal dramas, 
classic combinations of uninhibitedness and appropriateness. 
At some point, the participants bring down the curtains in 
front of a curious audience to protect themselves, not deliver- 
ing the end of the play about Dionysus if it is ever ending... 

In folk traditions, in places like Phrygia, the understand- 
ing of the Dionysian cult of the sacrifice was linked to the 
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pruning of the vine necessary for the next seasonal harvest. 
People believed that he slept through the winter and woke up 
in spring, playing the role of the April fool during the spring 
festival. Grapevines, sacred to Dionysus and his mysteries, 
were considered fertility charms, talismans warding off evil, 
and even amulets protecting people in their afterlife. The 
ancient Greeks believed in metempsychosis, the transmigra- 
tion of the soul in human or animal forms, for, in their under- 
standing, the wheel of reincarnation revolves compulsory. 
The concept of the resurrection of the dead bodies did not 
exist. Elysium, where the good Greeks enjoyed the grace of 
the redeeming gods, was Heaven on Earth, in some cases, 
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only after one’s time in the Underworld was done. From 
northeastern Hellas to Magna Graecia, Dionysus symboli- 
cally supervised the tri-partite process: generation, death, and 
regeneration. As an April fool, he was a leading hero in 
comedy, with its ridiculously drunken atmosphere, and in 
tragedy, with its horrific scenes of passion, suffering, and 
death. In that sense, Dionysus was a guardian deity, interme- 
diate between soul and body, realms of the unchangeable and 
the changeable, and undivided and divided nature. The para- 
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doxical conjunction of the opposite notions — joy and sorrow, 
fertility of life and terror of death — brought Dionysus closer 
to humanity than any other Greek deity. 

The occultation of a hero in mythological fables usually 
symbolized his descent to the Underworld and/or death. 
Passing through this grim experience, Dionysus evoked the 
maleficent elements connected with the souls of the dead, 
much feared by living beings. The primary stage of the initia- 
tion into the Dionysian cult hinged on this premise, i.e., over- 
coming fear and dominating what is evil in a novice, 
hindering him on the path of good. Upon completing the 
Lesser Mysteries, the initiates (now called “mystai”’) were 
prepared for the Greater Mysteries to become “epoptai ” that 
can receive direct revelations of divine realities. Then, going 
through the catharsis (“purification,”’ Grk.), they were sym- 
bolically killed to be reborn at a higher level of existence. 
Modern psychology also acknowledges that an explosive 
emotional release can lead to a state of profound tranquility 
and eventual order. 
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According to the teaching of Orphism, the purer the 
adherents’ lives were, the higher their next incarnation. The 
enigmatical axiom of this teaching was that, after many rising 
and falling, the wheel of creation returned all aspiring souls 
to their source. The soul that left the divine sphere and came 
forth toward the material human world, the lamentable 
dominion of sensual life, had to intuit the principles of matter 
through its own dissection. Upon completing this task, fol- 
lowed by the spiral ascent accelerated by ascetic piety and 
self-purification, the aspirant passed from the Dionysian 
lunar mysteries to the Apollonian solar awareness, in other 
words, uniting his lower self with the higher transcendent self. 
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And what have these arcane notions got to do with grapes? 
Consecrated to Dionysus, grapes symbolized this very 
process on a proto-chemical level, so to speak. Before they 
were collected and mashed, grapes represented multifarious 
forms and relations of physical nature. Pressed into juice and 
joined in one substance, they were integrated into a single 
metaphysical reality. Eventually, in the process of maturing 
(fermenting, agitation, dissolving, leavening... all epitomiz- 
ing different stages of the Dionysian mysteries), the blended 
juice turned into wine —the symbol of spiritual liberation. 
Encrypting the familiar vineyard images undermined and 
changed the traditional way of thinking when cast up on the 
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sand of Orphic mysteriousness, in which a mere metaphor 
could point out what is real. People seldom realized the full 
meaning of the oldest symbols, for one had to feel them from 
the inside to experience the mysteries. Later, the Latin prose 
writer Apuleius, an initiate of several magic cults, described 
the “wine-like nectar” processing as a “voluntary death” (ad 
instar voluntariae mortis), suggesting that after the success- 
ful transition through the realm of death, an adept can obtain 
his “spiritual birthday” (natem sacrum).° Those ready to be 
born not into the material world but out of it become free of 
their gravity. 
In Orphic theology, the growth or rather restoration of 
Gerlovina, Berghash, Gerlovin, 
I'mmortal © 1988, 51 x 61 cm, 
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the pure intellect of elevated and convertible nature proceeds 
retrograde from material age to spiritual youth. The germ of 
the immaculate child develops within the self while brooding 
first in a virgin womb of nature, then in the uplifting fire 
element. Traditionally, an image of a wise child symbolizes 
innocent but knowledgeable people. Since the opposites 
attract each other, great goodness can draw evil upon itself. 
The motive of infanticide is common in many mythologies; it 
is enough to recall the babyhood of Krishna, Dionysus, and 
Jesus. Gross ignorant people with destructive tendencies 
exhibit particular wrath and malice toward spiritually 
inclined people and often prosecute them. But some provi- 
dential force guards and sustains the virtuous, saving them 
from the ravages and inroads of men and matter. At least it 
lasts until some appointed time. Taking the bad with the good 
in people and justly weighing both, we would like to form a 
somewhat equitable view of the spiritually blind and sighted. 
That would echo Goethe’s prayer in The Sorrows of Young 
Werther: 


“Good Lord, from your Heaven you look down on 
nothing but old children and young children.” 


Going forward to childhood, in reverse to nature, each 
unique type of individual begins to receive certain harmoni- 
ous sharing in the good things accessible only to the just and 
refined consciousness. Old age does not make such a person 
childish but brings out the true puer aeternus (eternal child). 
Erasing his ego, he dimly perceives horizons set by the clever 
spiritless adults, for he reverted to the translucent directness 
of the child’s vision. His mind is cleared of the debris that 
culture has clustered him with over the years. Those entering 
the state of spiritual childhood feel like veteran infants, 
perhaps, incredibly advanced in age but full of surrender and 
peace, transcendentally “sexual” and innocent. The great 
reversal of the soul with childlike lucidity “renovates”’ its 
agreement with life, returning the feeling of unity in the 
world. Each of the pure of heart, who passed the mystical test 
of the multidimensional art of dying, can say after Dionysus 
in Euripides’ Bacchae: 


“And here I stand, an incognito god, disguised as a man.” 
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In the Old Testament, “wine” and “vine” appear more 
than a hundred times, mainly with negative connotations. 
The grapes are a sensual attribute of the “biblical” Bacchana- 
lia, for wine drinking leads to moral degradation — the cliché 
is Sodom and Gomorrah — the downfall, shameful, straight, 
and without classical justifications, like in vino veritas. 
Hence, the religious disgrace is brought to several biblical 
characters, to list a few: drunken Noah falls asleep naked, 
much to the shame of his sons; Lot’s daughters seduce their 
intoxicated father into committing double-incest; king 
David’s son rapes his half-sister, and so on. Almost all trans- 
gressions in the ancient Hebrew worldview are related to 
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sexual misconduct, explained by the bad influence of the fer- 
mented grapes, the old Hellenic tincture calming the nerves 
(perish the thought of overdosing). The exceptions are the 
giant grapes of Canaan, associated with the Promised Land, 
and the Song of Songs, which celebrates the joys of “love- 
drunkenness,” and compares the Messiah to a grapevine in 
the enclosed vineyard of the chosen people. For some, to say 
that the Messiah is Christ is blasphemy; for others, they are 
interchangeable names, considering the Greek translation of 
the Hebrew term “messiah” (“an anointed one’) as “Christ.” 
However, any attempt to interfere in the old theological 
disputes — as if diving into some ancient tidal pull — can result 
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Grape Sleeve © 2004 


in a net of clearly erroneous arguments. Besides, this is not a 
question of turning back but of going forward in its interpre- 
tation. 

In the Biblical version, the messiah wandered among 
ordinary people so that they may see and believe in various 
psychical miracles. If we are to draw a psychological parallel, 
assuming, in a democratic way, that there is a would-be 
messiah deep down in each of us, descended from the tran- 
scendent sphere and lying dormant until we let “our messi- 
anic self” down from our inner cross. Flanging oneself 
headlong into a dubious adventure might turn into something 
unexpected yet develop parapsychological potential. Judging 
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by historical experience, only strong people are ready to 
accept the inevitable so that they can lead humanity 
(supposedly not as a herd) into new phases of evolution. 
Those who want to break through the constricting social ring 
often have an inexplicable experience. For clarity, here is an 
example, never had one felt so little cut out for a martyr, let 
alone an apostle, but suddenly, the flash of supreme illumina- 
tion changes everything. Usually, martyrs are those who 
appear too early or too late, too above or too below the 
standard social level of thinking. 

We clearly understand that our arguments are little fit 
to persuade anyone who is not already persuaded. A skeptical 
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bystander may say that all we know of ourselves is merely 
assuming, just peering into privacy otherwise ignored, and 
that is in addition to the theme of the impossibility of 
knowing another mind. Analyzing homo naturalis, the 
embodiment of the transmigrating souls of everyone, and its 
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role in our psyche is an exercise in futility. Yet, perhaps, as 
empty experiences do, it would be one of the best. Even in the 
Gospels, there is constant questioning about whether Jesus is 
the Christ, let alone the mere mortals, not really knowing 
what they are and why they are here. 

Our visual concepts merely touch a transcendent level 
of knowledge “bequeathed to all concerned” by a long 
lineage of predecessors in all areas of spiritual activity. Far 
from being eclipsed, the archetypal messages continue to find 
a place in the outgoing world, in which art plays a substantial 
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role and not only in remembering things past. Returning to 
the symbol of grapes, retaining the flavor of a legend, its 
freshness still catches the eye —it is still possible to fill the 
fabled cornucopia with all the imaginary grapes it will hold. 
Hence, we allowed the growth of the ancient myth to the ef- 
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fect that it acquired the distinctive marks of modern art but 
preserved the prime symbolism, as in the image Vintage. 
Echoing Arcimboldo’s Flora and Caravaggio’s Bacchus, this 
work seems to testify to the eclectic respectability of the 
Baroque period, as if the rich grape adornment still retains the 
coarse smell of the vineyard, which grapes are almost the size 
of apples or something. This kind of art reference would be 
enough for reflecting on the ornate aesthetics of this image — 
unless there would be an ulterior motive. 

The face picturing a “vineyard” with the cross in the 
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middle represents a hypothetical transition from the Diony- 
sian to Christian Gnostic mysteries. There is no need to go 
deeper down, “grape by grape,” to each similar element of 
these mysteries, but the essentials must be emphasized. 
Crossing some mystical boundaries between the Greek 
pneuma, the Hebrew ruah, the Indian prana, and the Chris- 
tian spiritus, one cannot avoid noticing the analogies between 
these concepts belonging to the different historically signifi- 
cant traditions. As if harmonizing them in one sacred vessel, 
the medieval philosopher Meister Eckhart said: “The wine is 
in the vine: it is not in it, and yet it is.” 1° 

As the ancient Greek sages predicted, people see what 
they want to see. Christians saw new meaning in grapes and 
wine, which, in fact, reflected the same old traditions. For 
instance, holy wisdom was attributed to the image of the 
divine infant. “The Child is father of the Man,” to echo 
Wordsworth’s line.!°! Such a “child” had long ceased to be an 
untried neophyte, having a strenuous, not to say dangerous, 
undertaking behind. He has come so far that he never goes 
back. Since we already elaborated. on the idea of spiritual 
childhood in Dionysian terms, it should be rendered in the 
evangelical format (euangelion means “good news,” Grk.), 
first as a single voice and then in three voices in unison: 


“T thank You, Father, [...] that you have hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent and have revealed 
them to babes” (Matt 11:25). 


“Truly I tell you, unless you change and become like 
little children, you will never enter the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt 18:3; Mark 10:14; Luke 18:16). 


The old “good news” was that the scene of the Massacre of 
the Innocents was clearly inspired not only by the ancient 
Greek sources but also by the analogical situation around the 
birth of the Hindu Lord Krishna, also walking on the earth as 
a mortal. King Kamsa killed all offspring of his mother 
Devaki, hoping the young god would also die as one of her 
children. Krishna grew up hiding in Vrindavan, while Jesus 
and His parents fled to Egypt. Aside from the mystical and 
mythological meaning, such events, including any kind of 
massacre, stemmed from real situations always pointing at 
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historically significant humanitarian issues; it’s enough to 
bear in mind how often they were depicted in art. 

The symbolism of vines, grapes, and wine seems to repeat 
itself in myths of ontological innocence and sacrifice. Before 
the Christian doctrine of transubstantiation, the chalice of the 
grapes of God was attributed to Dionysus and his spiritual re- 
regeneration, while the red color and “vital sap” of the grape 
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vine represented the blood (of both the ancient Greek god and 
Christ at the Eucharist) and the elixir of life and immortality. 
Speaking metaphorically, the fiery wine (vinum ardens, Lat.) 
slides along the throat and burns inside the breast to give the 
taste of its flaming virtue with a fervor of renewal. One is 
dipped in its “bloody flame” as though it were baptismal 
water. Transgressing the accepted theological doctrine, the 
Gnostic Gospel of Philip (in its Coptic version) states, “God 
is a man-eater, (63) and so humans are [sacrificed] to him.” 
This somehow modifies the idea of the sacramental rites of 
the Eucharist (“thanksgiving,” Grk.), the consecration of the 
flesh and the blood of Christ. The popular motif in the religious 
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iconography depicting Jesus standing in a mystical winepress 
was a symbolic prefiguration of the crucifixion. He became 
both one who treads and is trodden, like the mashed grapes, 
by turning Himself, technologically speaking, into the pro- 
cesser, processor, and processed. 

Moving the concept of the winepress to the literary field, 
one cannot bypass The Grapes of Wrath by John Steinbeck, 
whose title echoes the first verse of the Battle Hymn of the 


Republic (1861): 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored.” 
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The song relates in its terms to the eminent passage in the 
Apocalypses: 


“The angel swung his sickle on the earth, gathered its 
grapes and threw them into the great winepress of God’s 
wrath. They were trampled in the winepress outside the 
city, and blood flowed out of the press [...] He will tread 
the winepress of the fierce wrath of God, the Almighty” 
(Rev. 14:19, 19:15). 


According to 20th-century trends, Steinbeck interpreted the 
scriptural allegory in a social context, describing the purpose- 
ful destruction of very needed food only to keep prices high: 


“And in the eyes of the hungry, there is a growing 
wrath. In the souls of the people, the grapes of wrath are 
filling and growing heavy, growing heavy for the 
vintage” (Ch. 25). 


Wine ages like people: the better kind improves with age, 
while those who become bitter and disappointed turn into 
vinegar. Some types of “mischances” can happen even in 
theological fields, the best example of which is a rare edition 
known as the Vinegar Bible (Oxford, 1717), wherein the chap- 
ter heading of Luke (20) was printed “The parable of the vin- 
egar” instead of “The parable of the vineyard.” One does not 
need doctrinal instruction to purposely make own vinegar 
from wine and age it in a barrel, both literally and figuratively. 

There are also other approaches to this subject; take, for 
example, those who can cry, like Aesop’s discontented fox, 
that the grapes are sour. The moral of his fable is clear — 
despising what is beyond one’s grasp — but its factual crite- 
rion does not stand scrutiny. What has still been all right yes- 
terday is suddenly irrelevant today. According to veterinary 
practice, the consumption of grapes and raisins is toxic for 
the canine family due to it causing acute kidney injury. 
However, these bushy tail animals, proverbial for their 
cunning, are mentioned in the Song of Solomon (2:15) also 
regarding grapes: 


“Catch the foxes for us, the little foxes that spoil the 
vineyards, for our vineyards are in blossom.” 
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And what about wine in water, which mixing was so 
popular in the past? The water was often impure and 
stagnant, and adding the wine seemed to purify it. Perhaps 
this fact is reflected in the saying, “the cup of prayer contains 
wine and water” (Gospel of Philip, 75:15). In British dialects, 
water is called Adam’s wine, which, in fact, is wineless. The 
miracles of the transformation of water into wine were first 
made by Virgin Mary and then by Her Son at the Cana 
wedding. The parable of the best wine saved for last is too 
well known and needs neither retelling nor analysis. But the 
Virgin with the grape symbolism fascinated many painters, 
among which the works by Lucas Cranach the Elder and his 
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son Cranach the Younger stand out. Working in the time of 
the Protestant Reformation, Lucas Cranach, closely associ- 
ated with Martin Luther, tried to integrate his ideas into 
familiar Catholic imagery. Many believers were inspired, in 
particular, by the possibility of the direct relationship 
between man and God without an intermediate priest. 
Cranach painted many versions of his favorite theme, The 
Virgin of the Grapes, depicting the little Christ standing or 
sitting on Her lap and holding a single grape that He has 
picked from a bunch held by Mary. The metaphor is more or 
less clear: She, as a noble vine, He, as the divine grape nur- 
tured on this vine, prefigure His sacrificial death by analogy 
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with the grapes crushed and squeezed in the winepress. 
Moving from biblical “archeology” to the Islamic world, 
we find that the symbol of wine is also a part of some sacred 
rites in its mystical undercurrent alternative to the militant 
piety of Islam. One day in bunches of grapes, as on an x-ray, 
we saw the image of Sufi, the thin figure symbolizing a 
dervish with a white profile across a negative black space. 
Impersonating a young man by a woman (forbidden in tradi- 
tional Islam, abominated in the Bible, and auspicious in 
Hinduism) is just one drop in the ocean of the passing reality, 
but one drop in art can move every other drop in touch, inte- 
grating artistic methods, creative imagination, and the inevi- 
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tability of free art. Our artwork is far from any religious law 
that we periodically transgress while carried away by our 
ideas. There is no “must” in art, even if there is some in dis- 
guised form with mystical content, such as Sufi. 

Grapes seem to be an organic supplement for the androg- 
ynous figure of Sufi, clad in a hair shirt (Sufi literally means 
“man of wool,” the name coming from his garb) and adorned 
with the edible cluster of smooth-skinned berries. Inlaid in 
grape mosaic, the “curls” of the beard appear much like those 
on ancient Assyrian bas-reliefs. The grape wine seems to 
“soak” Arabic lyrics, characteristic of its mystical insight: 


“The wine of life keeps oozing drop by drop; 
the leaves of life keep falling one by one.” 
Omar Khayyam, the Rubaiyat (1120) 


Sufis shielded their ideas with symbols, protecting them from 
the ignorance of the crowd and hostile elements. It is possible 
that art, to some extent, can serve similar purposes, hiding 
within some transcendent messages, the fuel for the psycho- 
logical rise of consciousness. In the black metaphysical space 
of emptiness, the elongated figure of the Sufi, depicted in the 
fluttering hair cloth, is directed upward into an invisible zone 
of sublimation and silence. Venturing into desolate, perilous 
wastes, the Sufi cannot even hear his footfalls, not wondering 
where he is, without far and near, blurring his gender identity. 
The dark void surrounding this image denotes equally sub- 
liminal endless space and, perhaps, time. Ideas require appro- 
priate means of expression, which is why the velvety black 
background serves as a convenient means of creating a con- 
templative atmosphere with its geographical and temporal 
vacuum, the land of nowhere. The depth of this colorless, 
bottomless nothingness isolates a quester from the hectic 
world and its messy data, thus highlighting only the essential. 
Sufis believe that everything is made of subtle matter of 
thought (alam al-mithal), an intermediate between God and 
the manifest world. The inner cultivation of the subtle body 
opens its organs of ultra-fine energy, suggesting a way to 
approach the eternal realities. But the ideals of superlative, 
mystic love cannot be open to the unprepared and profanes 
inclined to divulge their values. The language of the Sufi 
mysteries is veiled, as any other esoteric secrets into which 
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one must be initiated. Moreover, Sufis were forced to hide 
their visions, putting material forms on what is immaterial, 
hence the wine symbolism. The intoxicating effect of the 
wine of immortality is equated to one of the means of acquir- 
ing esoteric knowledge that goes far beyond intra-mental 


understanding. 
Sunk into ultimate contemplation, Sufi masters sought 
annihilation (fana) —“‘to die before one dying’ — and dis- 


solved in the ontological presence of God. It also implied the 
subsistence (baga) of the unity of everything “with God, 
through God, in God, and for God.” The divine theophany 
manifests through the direct personal experience of God and 
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identification with Him, conscious of His seeker. The 
mystical symbolism of the Sufis can be traced in the poetry of 
Hafiz and Omar Khayyam, where drunkenness is associated 
with an ecstatic aspiration and love of God, making them 
equal to the Beloved. Omar Khayyam proclaims in one of his 
Ribaiyats: 


“T sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul returned to me, 

And answered: ‘I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.’” 


In the composition Sufi Dance, the rotation of the figure is also 
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conveyed by a grape mosaic: the fluttering green dress is 
“woven” from green grapes, while the high fez is made of red 
grapes. Despite the spontaneous origin of this image and the 
oddity of the grape outfit, its weaving materials seem to be 
entirely justified and organically natural. (Everything can be 
found in the labyrinth of modern art, allowing many creative 
idiosyncrasies, often powerful in their twisted way.) The art 
of pure dance has been practiced in Islamic mysticism since 
the 13th century. During the Sufi circular whirling dance, col- 
lective psychic projection creates an indescribably intense 
magnetism and overwhelming ecstasy, raising the veil be- 
tween this world and the next. This is a ritual of transcenden- 
tal experience, ecstatic aspiration, and meditative “drunken- 
ness.” Space and time deplete human vitality and wear the 
spirit, so not being conscious of them — to be as it may — can 
give a deep sense of freedom when everything in one’s nature 
turns into bliss. The whirling dervishes are often seen in the 
ecstatic circular dance, drowned in the unity of their collec- 
tive faith, steered by rhythmic breathing and chanting. Expe- 
riencing visions, bliss, or intensive joy makes them dance and 
dance and dance, spinning faster and faster. 

We find no language in which we can tell of the sacred 
things in this world with its ins and outs, where one can get 
beyond its net of time and space. Life is full of misses and 
hits, intimations and symbols, like apples and grapes growing 
in quantity within only a single year of life, beautiful and 
transitory. There is a rhythm in all that is, a kind of divine 
methodology with vast unfathomable spiritual hierarchies 
from which we cannot be separated. It is all about finding 
them out in life (and art) by catching the breath of the intan- 
gible as far as possible. The scenes of the entire visual plot, in 
which our characters are always performing something, 
appear like thoughts without thinking or rather the seeds of 
the concepts in no need of growth. When one comes to the 
end of “oneself,’ the principle of one’s being will not be 
equal to living here. Art may be at the service of this long, 
challenging process, during which something has to happen 
on every picture presented here before one gets to the back 
cover of this story. 
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